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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The Cornelio Fabro Cultural Project is pleased to present the 
English translation of /ntroduzione a San Tommaso: La metafisica 
tomista e il pensiero moderno. This translation has followed Fabro's 
original text as closely as possible. 

Obvious typographical and grammatical errors have been fixed. 
Passages that were unclear or difficult to follow have been adjusted 
to improve readability. The following changes have also been made: 


— Most quotations or phrases in a different language, whether 
in the body text or in a footnote, have been replaced with an 
English translation and have been moved to the editor's 
footnotes. When the translation is from a published work, the 
citation is provided in these footnotes. Otherwise, in order to 
maintain the nuances and emphases intended by Fabro, or 
because no published English translation is available, the 
translation is our own. In some instances, the translation has 
been placed immediately before or after the phrase, 
according to the original document or the discretion of the 
editor. When the meaning of the words should be 
immediately apparent or when the phrase is short, no 
translation is given. 

— Where a citation was missing, the source text or a 
comparable reference has been provided when possible. 
Where quoted material is expressed with more precision and 
clarity by other English publications, these have been used 
and cited in the editor's footnotes. For some quotations, other 
useful English references may have been included where no 
exact English translation is available. Long quotations have 
been separated from the paragraph and indented to 
distinguish Fabro's words from the quoted material. 


— This text uses two sets of footnotes: Fabro’s footnotes are 
indicated with Arabic numerals. While keeping Fabro’s style, 
complete names and titles have been given for abbreviations 
uncommon in English. For other abbreviations, the English 
equivalents have been used. 

— The editor’s footnotes, indicated with letters, contain the 
foreign language texts and citations as mentioned above, as 
well as notes from the editor. These include corrections to 
any errors or discrepancies in the original document, and 
other relevant remarks. Occasional notes from the editor are 
designated with [Ed.]. When a foreign language quote is 
found in a footnote, the translation appears in the same 
footnote, and the original text follows indicated by T. 


The Project thanks those who assisted in preparing this book for 
publication, especially Joshua Furnal for his translation, Fr. Marcelo 
Lattanzio, IVE for his introduction and his work on the Italian critical 
edition, as well as, the religious of the Institute of the Incarnate Word 
and the Servants of the Lord and the Virgin of Matará. 


Fr. Nathaniel Dreyer, IVE 
September 1, 2021 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


We begin with a question: Is it useful, is it appropriate, can it make 
any sense beyond a mere erudite curiosity, for the modern person to 
return to Thomas Aquinas? From his era until now, our knowledge of 
the world has changed many times. Not only have science and 
technology revolutionized our way of life and our very conception of 
the physical and biological world, but with it has changed also the 
compass that measures spiritual movements; indeed, now it points in 
the opposite direction. No longer does it move from the world (from 
physis) to the person, as in antiquity, nor from God to the person, as 
in the Christian era, but rather from person to person; today it seems 
as though in art, in literature, in science, and through science on into 
technology, everything everywhere gravitates towards man. With an 
irresistible onslaught the so-called human sciences are invading the 
whole realm of consciousness and claim to exhaust the possibilities 
for examining every conceptual mediation in the face of the meaning 
that “man” has for man in a two-fold way: i) what is man in the world 
who goes to encounter man as nature; and ii) what is man who goes 
to encounter the world as history? 

Kant, also fascinated by the problem of the human person, 
presents his Copernican revolution—well-articulated in its line of 
questioning, although problematic in what it demands— when he 
asks: “(1) What can | know? (2) What should | do? (3) What may | 
hope for? (4) What is man?” He explains that “metaphysics responds 
to the first question, morality to the second, religion to the third, and 
anthropology to the fourth.” In the Critique of Pure Reason, which is 
limited to the first three questions, these questions follow the 
requirements of his method (which are in fact proposed in the 
Methodenlehre, towards the end of that work), whereas in the Logic, 
they appear in the Introduction (Einleitung, ||) where the response to 
the fourth question becomes the focal point of the reflection IX 


Cornelio Fabro — Introduction to St. Thomas of spirit: anthropology 
becomes the trump card. Just as today, the person is the center of a 
sphere whose rays are representative of the various sciences, each 
projected toward the circumference that embraces the world in its 
infinite expansion and returns to the infinite contraction of man. Here 
"infinite" does not mean the culmination or end (telos), but rather that 
the task or project is never accomplished; and that it obtains meaning 
properly and only in giving itself up (auf-geben, Aufgabe) which is 
given in the “doing.”' Thus, everything begins and ends with the 
person. 

The character of this book is only a “research proposal,” and the 
author will be grateful to whoever can provide further observations 
and requests. In the meantime, thanks go to the publisher Ares from 
Milan for having included this book in their “Reason and Faith” Series. 
| am particularly indebted to Prof. Antonio Livi for his continual and 
valuable collaboration, especially regarding the technical parts of the 
volume. 


The Author 
Rome, January 28, 1983 
(Feast of St. Thomas) 


! It seems to me that these terms are characteristic of the German 
language, and they indicate the notion of "becoming without quality." 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 


The present volume is the result of Cornelio Fabro’s studies 
regarding the life and doctrine of this saintly doctor. Fabro’s studies of 
the Angelic Doctor took form in his early works, such as his prize- 
winning 1934 monograph // principio di causalità, origine psicologica, 
formulazione filosofica, valore necessario ed universale and his 1939 
doctoral dissertation in theology, "La nozione metafisica di 
partecipazione secondo s. Tommaso d’Aquino.” Later, after 
continuing studies and further investigation, Fabro produced the 
entries “Tommaso d'Aquino, santo" (vol. XII, col. 252—297) and 
"Scolastica" (vol. XI, col. 121—140), both published in the Enciclopedia 
Cattolica (1948) and serve as small synthetic glimpses of the life and 
person of Aquinas. A second synthesis was published in a small 
volume entitled Breve introduzione al tomismo (Rome-Paris-New 
York, 1960). His final presentation of the figure and doctrine of the 
Angelic Doctor is this present volume, which enriches the previous 
one and was published in two editions. The first was published during 
Fabro's life (ed. Ares, Milan, 1983), while the second, in an expanded 
version, was published posthumously (ed. Ares, Milan, 1997). This 
second edition includes important texts such as: Saint Thomas, 
Maestro of freedom (prolusion offered by Fabro in Campidoglio on 
March 7, 1974); and some Thomistic theses which, in a certain sense, 
correct, complete, and update in a scientific manner the famous 
“twenty-four Thomistic theses" of the beginning of the 20" century 
with a series of new theses that attempt to fix, in strict terminology, 
the essence of Thomism (theses of a metaphysical order [I—XX], 
regarding philosophy of nature [XXI-XXXV ], regarding philosophical 
anthropology and ethics [XXXVI-L XX ]). 

In recent years, several very valuable studies have appeared (for 
example, Weisheipl, Torrell, and Porro)! which present the life and 


works of Saint Thomas; thanks to their rich documentation, they allow 
for a better understanding of the historico-doctrinal context of the 
speculative problems that Aquinas had to confront. With these new 
studies, it is possible to update the first two chapters of Fabro’s text. 
Nonetheless, the importance and irreplaceable value of this present 
volume remain unchanged, since, in our opinion, the author achieves 
his original intention of inviting others to the study of Saint Thomas by 
tracing “an essential itinerary of the man and his work, as a guide for 
young students who are preparing to delve by themselves into the 
meaning and internal structure of Thomistic speculation” (Breve 
introduzione a tomismo, 5). 

Concurrent to its presentation of Saint Thomas, this work also 
introduces us to the particular reading that Fabro makes of Thomas, 
together with the rationale for the absolute and unchanging value of 
the speculation inspired by the Doctor Communis. This value is re- 
discovered and recognized beginning from the derivations of modern 
thought in which the identity of essence and existence is effectuated, 
an achievement that had drowned thought in the forgetfulness of 
being, to speak in a Heideggerian style. This does not occur in 
Thomistic metaphysics, since this metaphysical vision presents the 
real plexus of ens and esse (as actus essendi that maintains the 
essence in act), and God (is the /psum Esse who present in all things 
by means of participated esse, and can be known and loved by 
spiritual substances). 

Thomas' metaphysics goes beyond the exaggerated realism of 
medieval Augustinianism, and within this Thomistic metaphysics, 
Fabro distinguishes four moments in this: (1) the Aristotelian concept 
of act as "perfection" which emerges by itself, implying a new concept 
both of act (inasmuch as it is perfect, it is an affirmation of being) as 
well as that of potency (as the capacity to receive this perfection of 
being); (2) deriving from this first moment, the unity of the substantial 
form in all bodies is affirmed; in the case of man, this form is the 
spiritual soul; (3) the defense of personal individuality of the spiritual 
principal against the central thesis of Averroism, and; (4) the final 
consequence of the new concept of act, namely, the affirmation of the 


real distinction between essence and act of being (esse) in all 
creatures, which, according to Fabro, is the keystone of all Thomistic 
thought (/ntroduzione a San Tommaso, 69). 

Let us gather some of Fabro’s own words which can give the 
reader a first glace of this volume: 


(a) 


Regarding Aquinas, he says: 

Thomas saw the ideal of his life in this total dedication to God 
in the search for truth, and it is from here that his life draws its 
happiness and light... . As a young friar in the monastery of 
Montecassino, he often asked his teachers this question: 
“Who is God?” For his whole life, he could not help but reflect 
upon the response to this question, and the yearning to attain 
the unveiled vision of God became the burning flame that 
consumed him until his death when he was not yet fifty years 
old (43). 

Regarding the importance of the distinction between essence 
and act of being: 

The controversy regarding the distinction (real or conceptual) 
between essence and existence in creatures kept the whole 
of Scholastic metaphysics in tension for seven centuries, with 
wholly negative results for Thomism, which had from the 
beginning lost Thomas’s understanding of esse as actus 
essendi or esse ut actus, by exchanging it for esse in actu or 
esse actu, which can indicate, and in fact had been 
understood, that existence as fact (existentia) or as being = 
existere extra causas. From here a profound shift occurs in 
the central problems of metaphysics: such as the structure of 
the finite ens, the relationship of the creature with God by 
virtue of creation and of God with the creature (with the 
dreadful problems of foreknowledge and predestination), of 
divine omnipotence in light of the freedom of spiritual 
creatures. This formalist turn in Thomism certainly refers— 
especially under Cajetan's influence—to a rigid Aristotelian 
reading of Thomas's texts. From here, less importance is 
given to the notion of metaphysical immanence for the act of 


being as the foundation of the being in act of the ens and, in 
spiritual substances, of the consciousness in the activity of 
intellect and will, and of the founding immanence of God in 
creatures per essentiam, per potentiam, per praesentiam. All 
this refers back to the notion of God as esse XIII subsistens, 
unlike Aristotle and Hegel (or Eckhart and John of Saint 
Thomas), who wanted God to be first and foremost and 
formally "pure thought" (270—271). 


(c) Regarding the problem of the beginning, the primum 
cognitum: 
The conclusion of my annotations should be, in its own way, a 
start, almost a beginning (Anfang) in the radical sense, an 
invitation for a commitment to an original foundation for the 
truth of the being of ens. It means acknowledging that 
"philosophy as a system" is doomed in the negativity of its 
abstract procedure, whether scholastic or modern. It means 
returning to the horizon of originating openness to truth 
through the "fundamental reflection" (not abstraction or 
intuition) on the primum cognitum that is the immediate 
apprehension of ens, on the first "plexus" of ens, which is the 
real composition of essentia and esse and, in the end, on the 
first "nexus" internal to ens, which is the notion of 
participation. It seems that Thomism can take this itinerary 
regarding its reflection and original semantics, and it can 
succeed in finding, without identifying or refuting it, the 
objectivity of the foundation, which is the plexus of ens, and 
the subjectivity of the foundation, which is the existential 
responsibility of personal freedom for the commitment to 
searching for and the knowledge of its truth and thus for the 
openness to dialogue and participation in the drama of 
modern humanity (280). 


Scattered through different pages of the book, we also find some 
very valuable suggestions from Fabro for the reader who desires to 
delve into the thought of Saint Thomas, of which we present only 
three: 


(a) 


(C) 


Fabro proposes the direct reading of the Thomistic text in the 
“original sobriety” of its expression (122), bearing in mind the 
“great flexibility that Aquinas had in his terminology” (29), 
avoiding “a rigid Aristotelian reading of Thomas’s texts” as 
occurred in the “formalist flexion” of certain Thomists (281), 
thus avoiding any deformation of his thought (“if Thomists had 
always been attentive to the Master’s sober and discrete 
language, they would have avoided some terminological and 
also doctrinal exaggerations which, historically, have greatly 
discredited the further spread of Thomism in this area and 
have fed the misunderstandings that for some are incurable” 
(236—237)); 

Attention must also be paid to the dates of composition of the 
works in order to undertake a “diachronic” study that respects 
the development of his thought with the passage of time, with 
which it is possible to discover if there was or was not a 
change regarding a particular topic. “The same must be said 
of (almost) all of the fundamental questions: St. Thomas 
thinks and writes in a creative way, and he must always be 
read in this light. Therefore, the first rule or key to reading 
Thomas is to pay attention to the context; when dealing with 
the same question (and sometimes with the same title), 
Aquinas has continuous nuances in his expressions and, not 
infrequently, also in his arguments” (33); and, at the same 
time, there must be a “synchronic” study in order to see 
Aquinas’ personal focus, bearing in mind his other works 
written in the same period and in order to be able to compare 
them with the other authors of his time. As Fabro points out: 
“What is still missing is a comprehensive critical history of 
Thomism that gathers and organizes the immense mass of 
materials following, with the historical-critical method, the 
polemical and doctrinal turn.” (327); 

The temptation to “presume to find in Thomism and in 
Thomas’s writings themselves a ready-made solution or 
prescription for all speculative or scientific problems that his 


own time could never have known and that have appeared 
only on the horizon of modern culture” (266) must be avoided; 
“What is still missing is an adequate comparison between 
authentic Thomistic thought and modern thought, regarding 
both the general orientation of the questions and the different 
systems of thought that have arisen in opposition to the 
scholastic tradition” (243), and for this reason Fabro proposes 
that, using Aquinas’s principles, work needs to be done “as a 
team”: “Even if we had a thinker today of Aquinas’s spiritual 
stature, it is probable that he alone would not be enough to 
resolve the problems of our time after Galileo and Descartes. 
However, a good multitude of wise minds, illuminated by true 
humility, would certainly find the way—which now seems lost 
—to give back to the intelligence its taste for truth and to 
strengthen the foundation of freedom in souls. To accomplish 
this enormous project of revival there is no doubt that 
Aquinas, with the doctrinal legacy that he has left us, is still 
found on the frontlines today” (286). 


It is our hope that this work might be one piece of this enormous 
project of the revival of Thomistic thought, providing a whole new 
generation of English readers with an introduction to Aquinas as 
Fabro saw and studied him. 


Fr. M. Lattanzio, IVE 
Fossanova (Italy) 
December 8, 2020 


! Cfr. Weisheipl J., Friar Thomas d'Aquino, his life, thought and work, 
ed. Doubleday and Co., New York 19741, 19832; Torrell J.-P., Initiation 
à saint Thomas d'Aquin, Sa personne et son oeuvre, Éditions du 
Cerf, Fribourg 19931, 20022; Porro P., Tommaso d'Aquino. Un profilo 
storico-filosofico, Carocci ed., Roma 2012. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ORIGINAL ITALIAN 


Cornelio Fabro’s Introduction to St. Thomas Aquinas has lost 
none of its relevance since its first edition (1983). The book’s subtitle 
spells out its scope and aim: Thomistic Metaphysics and Modern 
Thought. First of all, St. Thomas was a theologian: his area of 
reflection was sacra doctrina. So, the title is appropriate, especially as 
more recent scholars begin to emphasize the importance of his 
Scriptural commentaries among his works. However, this theologian 
was also one of the greatest metaphysical geniuses, perhaps the 
greatest in the history of philosophy, and in him, metaphysics and 
sacra doctrina (without being confused) enter into a symbiotic and 
harmonious synthesis. Indeed, we can bear witness to the fact that 
the crisis or eclipse of metaphysics has negative repercussions upon 
theology itself. 

For this reason, in choosing metaphysics as his approach, even if 
he could not speak about all parts of Thomas’s works, Fabro does not 
allow them to be separated. In metaphysics, the reader is directed by 
Fabro’s solid instinct toward the heart of Thomas’s thought. By 
incorporating the elements of participation (the fruit of Platonism), St. 
Thomas's Aristotelianism (with its distinction between act and 
potency) is renewed and takes on a new dimension. This original 
fusion (leading to a decisive development), accounts for the 
metaphysical structure of the created ens, characterised by the 
composition of essence and actus essendi. This theme recurs often 
in these pages, not as a monotonous repetition, but as the constant 
recovery of an important truth whose brilliant fecundity can never be 
fully measured. 

This work is set at the intersection of many different paths running 
through a particularly impressive book—impressive because of the 
many topics that it covers. It constitutes at once a rediscovery and a 
comparison. The rediscovery is of St. Thomas’s genuine thought, 


which, throughout the history of Thomism, has undergone “twists 
and “turns” that have sometimes concealed the essential points of 
Thomism. As a comparison, Fabro astutely engages with modern 
philosophical thought by considering it from the perspective of its 
metaphysical destiny. This comparison is particularly made with 
Heidegger, who is both the heir and critic of that thought which finds 
its end in nihilism. 

Cornelio Fabro was perhaps the only one to have both the 
necessary skill and capacity required to undertake such a task. This 
is evident in his vast knowledge of texts and in his interpretation of 
them; as a reliable exegete of St. Thomas, Fabro situates those texts 
in their historical and doctrinal context. His knowledge extends to the 
history of Scholasticism and Thomist schools of thought. Yet, Fabro 
understood (arising from his diligent study of the major works) the 
great risks of modern thought from Descartes and Kant to Hegel and 
Heidegger. As the Italian translator of Kierkegaard, Fabro made use 
of more than one point of reference which, by contrast, affirmed his 
critical acumen. 

However, Fabro was thoroughly a metaphysician by trade who 
engaged the history of philosophy from that perspective. 

Taking as a point of departure the doctrine of the composition of 
created beings in essence and actus essendi, Fabro had the intuition 
that this doctrine was truly at the heart of the metaphysical 
explanation of the real and shot through all the problems that 
philosophy encountered. On the contrary, to be ignorant of or to reject 
this doctrine leads to a vicious circle. 

A certain polemical liveliness or discursive abrasiveness is 
sometimes the cost of this approach. It is also true that (in his reading 
of Thomists) he happens to stop with what we could call the "logic of 
terminology," without realizing that the weight of their meaning is not 
always so immobile as to resist internal corrections. But, having 
written this, | know that | have not touched on what is essential. What 
is essential lies elsewhere. As a thinker, Fabro is ahead of his time 
(unzeitmássing) in the positive sense that Nietzsche gave that word, 
because his metaphysical approach to the history of philosophy is 


one that poses fundamental questions which go back to basic 
principles. Thought that occurs in time is not restricted by time. This 
truth is concealed today by historicism, a consequence of the 
immanentism that Fabro diagnosed with precision. However, 
historicism as a mentality has infected minds beyond the sphere of 
those that profess it. Often the tacit consequence is the substitution of 
the historian of philosophy with the philosopher. This substitution is 
one of the most disconcerting aspects in the crisis of thought, 
because it has, as an effect, a kind of destructive anaemia regarding 
the meaning of truth. History of philosophy becomes first philosophy: 
vaccinated against the meaning of truth, the spirit, as if in a dream- 
state, is seen parading around without reacting to the succession of 
systems, which were similar to shadow puppets. As a metaphysician, 
Cornelio Fabro is guided by an acute sense of truth. He sees the 
tragic consequences for our spiritual destiny that derive from an error 
of principles. He sees that it is at the level of basic affirmations and 
negations (even the most careless ones) that one can jeopardize the 
advent of culture. 

His lucidity is motivated by a passion: the passion for truth. From 
there also flows the severity of some judgments, which shows his 
courage to go to the roots of things and to anticipate their bitter fruits. 

Cornelio Fabro also notes how, during its long history, Thomism 
never had an easy life. The insistence with which the Magisterium 
has incessantly recommended the thought of the Angelic Doctor is 
particularly remarkable. 

The Church knew how to discern in this thought (fully consonant 
with its own teaching) the resources that illuminate the difficult 
problems of our time. In fact, one of the salient features of this work is 
the reference (which is felt present everywhere) to Leo XIII's Aeterni 
Patris (1879). Fabro also hopes for a new Aeterni Patris that would 
emerge by a great creative inspiration. It is understandable, therefore, 
that the problem of the relation of faith and reason, and that of 
Christian philosophy, have rightly attracted his attention. 

Among the list of the Magisterial documents cited in chapter six, 
the reader will arrive at the beautiful Lettre au P. De Couesnongle, 


Maitre général de l'Ordre des fréres précheurs, Lumen Ecclesiae by 
Paul VI (November 20, 1974). 

This present edition is enriched by three texts that are directly 
inserted as a complement to Fabro's /ntroduction to St. Thomas. The 
first is the inaugural lecture held at Campidoglio on March 7, 1974, for 
the seventh centenary of the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas: maestro of 
freedom (p. 287 ff.). The second text, Metaphysics and Anthropology, 
the moral order in 19 theses (1983) develops the theme of freedom, 
which is essential in the thought of Cornelio Fabro (pp. 181 ff.). The 
third text, The Emergence of the Act in Speculative Reflection (1985), 
contains his precious insights into the philosophy of nature (pp. 161 
ff.). 

We ardently wish the very best for this new edition of the work of 
Cornelio Fabro, and we hope that it attracts the attention of young 
researchers and generates vocations in metaphysics, which is so 
necessary in a culture inspired by Christianity. 


Cardinal Georges M. M. Cottier, O.P. 
Secretary General of International Theological Commission 
Theologian of the Pontifical Household (1989—2003) 


! For more, see Jean-Pierre Torrell, Initiation 'a saint Thomas d'Aquin. 
Sa personne et son oeuvre, Paris 1993; see also the Bref catalogue 
des oeuvres de saint Thomas by G. Emery, O.P., which is found at 
the end of the volume. 
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definitionem et declarationum de rebus fidei et morum, 
32 ed., Fribourg 1963. 


INTRODUCTION 


It seems to me that the four celebrated Kantian questions! — and 
among them the fourth (which appeals to, and drives the other three) 
in a particular way —can interact with each other in a brilliant way, as 
uniquely shown by a well-known historiographer of medieval thought: 
Does the return to St. Thomas still make any sense today? (Le retour 
à Saint Thomas a-t-il encore un sens aujourd'hui? The response is 
a complete condemnation of "paleo-Thomism," and with this 
picturesque term the author encompasses not only Thomism as 
Aquinas's doctrines, but also the whole of Scholasticism (as Adam 
Tribbechow had done already during the Enlightenment era) and, in 
particular— because it is closer to us today—the neo-Scholastic and 
neo-Thomist movement which followed Leo XIIs 1879 encyclical 
Aeterni Patris. The style is decisive and difficult. It is true that the 
author accepts the encyclical's phrase vetera novis augere, but says 
that this adds very little since, "The categories which Thomism made 
use of are useless today" (les catégories dont le thomisme a fait 
usage sont aujourd'hui inutilisables) (43). Nevertheless, further on, he 
boldly asks: “Of whom does the theologian of today ask for that 
certain philosophical formation that he cannot do without?"? Here is 
the answer: “I answer without hesitation: first of all, St. Thomas" (Je 
réponds sans hésiter: d'abord à Saint Thomas). Indeed, the call 
becomes more insistent: “I would freely say, without the least 
paradox, that the return to St. Thomas was never more urgent than it 
is today, if one wants to surmount the dangerous disarray of minds of 
many Christians—and of many theologians—that provides a 
distressing spectacle" (45).° 

We can take this complaint about the disaster of contemporary 
theology, now detached from all dogmatic formulas, as the basis for 
our research and as our starting point. This theological catastrophe — 
which everywhere assaults faith and morals—is not some isolated 


event, but rather was preceded by three centuries of an inversion in 
speculative thought that Heidegger describes as an oblivion or 
hiddenness of being (Seins-Vergessenheit, Seinverborgenheit): the 
“ground” (grund) no longer refers to being (Sein), but rather to the 
nothingness from which being emerges from time to time via the 
existent which is man. Thus, one can speak of a “fall” (Verfall) from 
the transcendence of the Absolute to the transcendental —which is 
historically man's way of being in his temporal adventure. Once God, 
who is transcendent, metaphysical Being, is eliminated, the possibility 
of every theological claim in an absolute sense is also eliminated: not 
only "the external is the internal" (Hegel), but also "the essence of 
theology is anthropology” (Feuerbach). Now everything is 
concentrated in the response given to the last Kantian question: 
“What is man?" The answers are varied, each according to a variety 
of intentional levels (phenomenological, sociological, political, etc.) 
upon which the demands for the truth of man are projected. However, 
the circle is now closed: the identity of essence and existence is the 
theoretical formula of the insurmountability of the truth of the finite, 
which returns—inasmuch as it is finite and  transitory—to 
nothingness. In this way, Heidegger himself was able to move from 
the formula: "The 'essence' of man as existent consists in his 
existence? to the more precise formula: "The nothing is." 
Immediately he explains: “The ‘Nothing’ (Nichts) is the ‘Not’ (Nicht) of 
being, and is being experienced by being." From here, we get a new 
definition of man as the "keeper" (Platzhalter) of the truth of being, 
from which derives the conclusion (which is posed at the same time 
as principle) that “the essence of truth manifests itself as freedom, "^ 
that is, the “unconcealment” (a-letheia) of being, the self- 
manifestation of man in the world. So the culmination of the very 
tortuous development of the cogito (now identified with the 
transcendentality of the Self) is the same as its beginning, namely — 
and Heidegger himself declares such an identity —in the affirmation 
of the identity of essence and existence, derived from Scholastic 
formalism and circulating everywhere within the immanence of 
modern thought. More could be said here, but since this has been 


done elsewhere, we must bring to light the heart of the Thomistic 
hermeneutic. 


* kx 


The deviation-aberration of being into nothingness, namely, the 
inversion (Umwálzung- Umkehrung) of the grounding of being in the 
nothing, is exactly the same—and we are indebted to Heidegger for 
this rigorous proof’—as the renowned scholastic thesis of the 
"distinction of reason" (distinctio rationis cum fundamento in re), since 
this is the fundamentum of the creature’s extrinsic causal 
dependence upon the Creator, and hence the real identity of essence 
and existence. St. Thomas is the only exception, but neither 
Heidegger? nor even Hegel or Kant ever noticed. Instead, they threw 
themselves headlong into making the dialectic of the ens rationis 
(that is, the being of reason), the result of being becoming thought. In 
fact, while medieval formalism attests to the primacy of essence over 
existence, in the modern era existentia precedes essence, and 
consciousness, through its negativity, becomes the possibility of 
"going beyond" and therefore, of reality realizing itself in a unity. 
"Consciousnessism" [conscienzialismo], that is, the subjectivity of 
being, could only be derived from essentialism: in essentialism (from 
Plato to Rosmini), essence is, in itself, completely ideal. What is real 
is causality, whereby the essence becomes reality (actualitas, 
Wirklichkeit). However, causality works extrinsically, and one can 
think (as Avicenna wanted, followed by the young Thomas in De ente 
et essentia) of the essence without (including) existence. Hence, 
Heidegger can write: “When being is transformed into actualitas 
(Wirklichkeit), the entity is real, it is determined by becoming in the 
sense of a causal action. The explanation of the reality of human 
action and divine creation proceeds from here." More explicitly, 
regarding creation in the Bible: "Being transformed into actualitas 
gives the being all of that character (Grundzug) that the 
representative of faith in Biblical-Christian creation seizes in order to 
secure a metaphysical justification for it."? 


It can be conceded that this view applies to Scholasticism, neo- 
Scholasticism, and even neo-Thomism, as has been already shown. 
However, this is not at all the case for the Thomist metaphysics of the 
real plexus of ens, which is really composed of essence and esse as 
actus essendi—which holds the essence in act (with a contingent 
connection in the corporeal beings and a necessary connection in 
spiritual ones), with all the properties that it has in the ultimate plexus 
of the composition with esse ut actus essendi.'? God, who is Ipsum 
esse (Esse per essentiam), is immediately present in all things — 
through esse participatum, which is His first effect (cf. In Librum De 
Causis)—and can be known and loved in (and by) spiritual 
substances (cf. ST I, q. 8, aa. 1-4). Commenting on the modern 
concept of truth as "certainty"! —modelled after the scientific- 
technological type of certainty, or as dominion and the will to power— 
Heidegger can characterise its abyssal detachment from the 
Christian understanding: "This certainty is not accomplished first and 
only by the appropriation of a truth in itself, but it is rather the essence 
of truth itself," and as such, the essence of freedom. In fact, "the new 
freedom is shown in the unfolding of the new essence of truth, which 
addresses itself above all as the self-certainty of thinking reason." 
The result of such a process sinks into Christianity itself: “For now 
begins the liberation of a new freedom in the sense of a 'self- 
legislation’ (Selbstgesetzgebung) of humanity, as liberation from the 
salvific Christian certainty in the other world, and this liberation finds 
itself in a collision with Christianity." 

Under this retrospective glance, the history of the new humanity is 
easily presented as a "secularization of Christianity" (Sákularisierung 
des Christentums). However, Heidegger rightly adds that unlike 
Buber, Jaspers, Sartre, and others this boded well for Christianity: the 
process of the Christian reality becoming a world [mondanizzazione | 
in the world (Welt) needs a world that can be planned in advance with 
non-Christian demands: 

Only from within these can secularization be deployed and 
directed. The simple moving away (Abkehr) from Christianity means 
nothing if first and to this end a new essence of truth is not 


determined and [hence] being as such is not brought forth in 
everything by this truth in appearance. !? 

Heidegger, as he himself explicitly says in this analysis of Western 
metaphysics, considered this last point as a particular form of 
passage—above all with Hegel’s mediation—in the metaphysics of 
the will to power, and thus life and vitality, the position of always 
having new values, nihilism, and thus atheism. There is no lack of 
obscurity in this transcendental genesis of human subjectivity in the 
modern age, but there is a continuous journey: “From the 
metaphysics of Schelling and Hegel, going back to Kant and Leibniz, 
up to Descartes, being is experienced as such in [its] grounding as 
will (als Wille).”!° 


* kx 


Thomas Aquinas's position escapes this reduction, since it rests 
not on the becoming essence, but rather upon actus essendi— which 
is the polar opposite of existentia as actualitas. This is not the place 
to venture thoroughly into a comparison of Heidegger and Thomas 
Aquinas through Aristotle, Plato, Heraclitus, and Parmenides. 
However, the fall of being and metaphysics is the fall of a being 
understood as essence and as essentialist metaphysics.!^ In this, 
Maréchal's disciples look to Heidegger to take the principal and 
foundational concept of being (understood as the copula present in 
judgment) although they do not remain with the master plan, but stop 
with Kant; Kant, as Heidegger himself says, provides an insufficient 
explanation of the question of reality in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
For Heidegger, the only exception to this process of a growing 
involution of human thought is shown by Aristotle, who thinks with the 
notion of energeia, but he then obscures it with the notion of ousia.!> 
The authentic light-illumination of being had appeared with the pre- 
Socratics (Anaximander, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and others), but 
was then absorbed and obscured in the formal structure of eidos or 
ousia. We can say that St. Thomas— starting from the Aristotelian 
affirmation of act understood as energeia (cf. Metaph., IX, 9, 1048 b 31 
ff.) which is also emergent and prior to potency —returned, through a 


process of interior discovery towards a final and complete 
understanding, to the position of esse as original act. Heidegger’s 
critique does not apply to St. Thomas; on the contrary, it re-evaluates 
his absolutely original and unique conception of esse as act distinct 
from essence; however, it is a conception that falls—with striking 
symmetry, which should be pondered further—into the same destiny 
of forgetfulness, that is, of being displaced to make room for essence. 
However, essence is intrinsically finite (it is act qua finite act), and its 
reality is linked to an act. For this reason, recourse to Aristotle is not 
enough if it does not go to the very foundations, secundum quod 
sequitur ad principia Aristotelis, as was already said, even if Aristotle 
did not, or perhaps was not able to do it. 

If a regenerative revival of "essential philosophers" who have 
revived the language of the visible world is legitimate—that is, 
justified, thanks to the new criteria of speculative hermeneutics — then 
a Thomas-HRenaissance!^ would also be legitimated to reclaim the 
light of esse and to illuminate the visible to open the way into the 
invisible, beyond death. However, an "original reading" of Thomistic 
texts still remains fraught with difficulties, such as: 


1) The lack of a critical edition for every known authentic work, 
and the need at least to re-examine that of the Summa 
Theologiae, which does not seem to meet the demands of 
new critical investigations; 


2) The commentaries added to the Summa Contra Gentiles by 
Ferrariensis, and especially those added to the Summa 
Theologiae by Cajetan (as Leo XIII wanted), represent an 
outdated tradition that can be misleading, although those 
commentaries are still useful for the study of the history of the 
Thomistic tradition; 

3) The need to study the published texts which are now available 
in great quantities, as well as those (seemingly even more 
numerous) unpublished texts by contemporaries, disciples, 
and opponents of St. Thomas— especially those from the 13t" 
and 14'" centuries who were closer to the source; 


4) Also, and especially, when reading authentic and certain 
texts, there is the need for continual attention paired with 
great caution. It is lamentable that there is no critical edition of 
the early yet fundamental Commentary on the Sentences; the 
Paris edition of Mandonnet-Moos, though certainly useful, is 
incomplete —missing the final volume of distinctions 23—50. 
Although it is not a critical edition, it is still better than previous 
ones. In my view, this monumental commentary is the only 
early work that permits a comparison with the opus maximum, 
the Summa Theologiae, as they were both intended for 
students. | can assure you that it is full of deep and brilliant 
ideas. 


* kx 


There is always a need to be very cautious, whether it be in 
carefully observing the place of every question and thus its context, 
or in following the great flexibility that Aquinas had in his terminology. 
In this, even if there is an undisputed dominance of Aristotle, sources 
of different inspiration (especially Neo-Platonic) often interfere, and 
sometimes in a decisive way, as we have said elsewhere. In this 
regard, it will be informative to indicate the sources of the treatise on 
the topic of creation in the Summa Theologiae (|, q. 44, aa. 1—2). 


a. 1: Whether it is necessary that every being be created by 
God (Utrum sit necessarium omne ens esse creatum a 
Deo)? The fundamental and only argument is taken from 
the metaphysical notion of participation, which St. Thomas 
finds explicitly, as is obvious, in Plato (Unde et Plato dixit) 
and “also” in Aristotle (Et Aristoteles dicit in II Metaph. . . 
993 b 25), which is a rather vague text. However, both of 
the references, as is noted, do not point ad fundamentum, 
but rather ad complementum. St. Thomas means 
something different than Plato by "participation," and with 
respect to Aristotle's view, we know that he fought hard 
against it. 


a. 2: 


Whether primary matter is created by God (Utrum materia 
prima sit creata a Deo)? Just one article later, the 
discussion shifts and is articulated according to the 
historical process, thus not in a unitary form like the 
previous article, but rather according to three progressive 
phases (“the ancient philosophers gradually, and as it were 
step by step, advanced to the knowledge of truth")*: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Naturalist philosophers limit their inquiry to physical 
forces as the explanation for the origin of bodies, 
because "being of grosser mind, they failed to realize 
that any beings existed except sensible bodies.” For 
these philosophers, who Thomas does not name, 
material substance was uncreated. 


He does name them, however, in the second stage, in 
which Plato and Aristotle are now cited. They 
distinguished (per intellectum) between the substantial 
form and matter, and proposed that substantial 
changes are caused either by astro-nomical factors, as 
Aristotle posited (“the oblique circle") or by "ideas" 
(Plato). Thus—and this is an important observation to 
make here—Plato and Aristotle, who had endorsed 
universal creation (omne ens) in the first article, but 
now stop with substantial mutations and profess 
“uncreated matter.” We read explicitly that “each of 
these opinions, therefore, considered being under 
some particular aspect, either as this or as such; and 
so they assigned particular efficient causes to things."9 
The shift in perspective is noteworthy for the 
regression by Plato and Aristotle among the 
supporters of eternal uncreated matter, since they only 
remain with particular ways of becoming. 

The definitive stage, indicated as the third in the 
progression (ulterius), is assigned to some unnamed 
figures, who managed to understand the production of 


ens in quantum ens. The text is completely unique and 
can be divided into three parts: 


(a) “Then others there were who arose to the 
consideration of being, as being, and who 
assigned a cause to things, not as these, or as 
such, but as beings." Who are these aliqui? The 
text does not say, but this third group was 
attributed to Plato and Aristotle in De potentia (q. 
3, a. 5), just as it was in the preceding article. 


(b) "Therefore whatever is the cause of things 
considered as beings, must be the cause of things, 
not only according as they are such by accidental 
forms, nor according as they are these by 
substantial forms, but also according to all the 
belongs to their being at all in any way." But what 
is it in things, "this more than" aspect of accidental 
and substantial forms? Pure spirits and the human 
soul are not material, and according to Aquinas— 
no matter what it may be to Aristotle—they are 
certainly created. 


(c) Instead, from the quocumque modo, Thomas 
concludes by giving creation the special title of 
matter: "Thus it is necessary to say that also 
primary matter is created by the universal cause of 
things." There is a glimmer of clarity, yet still 
vague, in ad. 2: "It is reasonable that the first 
passive principle should be the effect of the first 
active principle, since every imperfect thing is 
caused by something perfect." Why doesn’t the 
Angelic Doctor note that prime matter is in itself 
pure potency in every respect? 


The Angelic Doctor's conclusive argument for the (con)creation of 
matter had already been given earlier, referring even prime matter to 
the participation of being: 


Whereas a subsistent thing, whatsoever it may be, is properly said 
to be created. Without, however, laying stress on this, we may 
reply that prime matter has a likeness to God in so far as it has a 
share of being. For even as a stone, as a being, is like God, 
although it has no intelligence as God has, so prime matter in so 
far as it has being and yet not actual being, is like God. Because 
being is, so to say, common to potentiality and act.’ 


Overcoming Aristotle and the whole of classical thought here is 
radical, especially when reading the reply to objection 13, which 
touches on the problem of the idea of God's "matter": “properly 
speaking there is no idea of matter but of the composite, since the 
idea is the form whereby something is made. Yet we may say that 
there is an idea of matter in so far as matter in a sense reflects the 
divine essence.”!®™ |t certainly was this argument that allowed the 
aliqui from the third group in the Summa to take the decisive step 
toward the idea of the creation of prime matter. The same must be 
said of (almost) all of the fundamental questions: St. Thomas thinks 
and writes in a creative way, and he must always be read in this light. 
Therefore, the first rule or key to reading Thomas is to pay attention 
to the context; when dealing with the same question (and sometimes 
with the same title), Aquinas has continuous nuances in his 
expressions and, not infrequently, also in his arguments. In particular, 
there needs to be a study comparing the dialectical connection 
between the objections introduced with the Videtur quod non and 
their respective responses, which do not always respond to the 
contrasting positions, as the ‘ non’ would suggest, but often express a 
clarification or resolve the meaning of some biblical text or the 
auctoritas of Christian and non-Christian thinkers. In this project, the 
three difficulties and their respective replies cited above from article 1 
of question 44 (Prima pars) are very suggestive. It was the response 
to the first two difficulties, and thus the context and the text of the 
respective objections —of rare depth and clarity —that led the author 
of this present work to the study of the metaphysical notion of 
participation and to the demonstration of its interpretive power in both 
philosophical and theological reflection. 


! Cf. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, A 805; Kehrbach 818. The fourth 
question and the corresponding reply is an addition found in the Logik 
published by G. B. Jáche in 1800 (Cassirer VIII, p 343). 

? F, Van Steenberghen, Conférence Albert-le-Grand, Montréal-Paris 
1967. 

? “Das Wesen des Daseins liegt in seiner Existenz." (Martin 
Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 5th ed., p. 42, repeated verbatim in Was ist 
Metaphysik? , 3rd ed., p. 13). See also Vom Wesen des Grundes, 2nd 
ed., pp 40 ff and Brief über den Humanismus. 


+ Von Wesen des Grundes, 2nd ed., p. 5. 
? Cf. Das Wesen der Wahrheit, 2nd ed., par. 4—5, esp. pp. 14 and 18. 


^ Cf. esp. C Fabro, Introduzione all’atheismo moderno, 2nd ed. 
Studium, Rome 1969. 


7 “With the peculiar character which the Scholastics gave it, Greek 
ontology has, in its essentials, travelled the path that leads through 
the Disputationes metaphysicae of Suarez to the ‘metaphysics’ and 
transcendental philosophy of modern times, determining even [pay 
attention to this] the foundations and the aims of Hegel's ‘logic” (Sein 
und Zeit, 5" ed., p. 22).1 


t “In der scholastischen Prägung geht die griechische Ontologie im 
wesentlichen auf dem Wege über die Disputationes metaphysicae 
des Suárez in die 'Metaphysik' und Transzendentalphilosophie der 
Neuzeit über, und bestimmt noch [pay attention to this] die 
Fundamenta und Ziele der 'Logik' Hegels." 


8 Heidegger’s merit is having pointed out such a correspondence by 
antithesis between the abstract formalism of Scholasticism and the 
transcendentality —that is, the self-positing of the modern cogito. The 
most complete exposition is found in vol. Il of Nietzsche, Pfullingen 
1961, esp. SS 8—9, pp. 399 ff. and 458 ff. 


? Heidegger, Nietzsche, ed. cit., vol. Il, p. 414. 


10 For more on the Scholastic origin of the modern deviation, consider 
the way Heidegger presents the difference between esse and 
realized essentia—understood as esse actu (cf. Nietzsche, op. cit., 
vol. Il, p. 415), and does not know esse ut actus [essendi], which 
makes the composition real with the essence that it actuates and 
holds in act, as will be explained later. 


11 Wahrheit als Gewissheit (see the entry for this word in H. Feick, 
Index zu Heideggers “Sein und Zeit, "Tübingen 1965). 


1? Nietzsche, ed. cit., vol. Il, pp. 320 ff. 
13 Nietzsche, ed. cit., vol. Il, p. 342. 


14 It is symptomatic, we note in passing, yet it has a great importance 
for the hermeneutic that we want to briefly sketch here, that 
Heidegger shows that he knows the couplet of esse essentiae and 
esse existentiae, certainly taken from Suárez (cf. Brief über den 
Humanismus, p. 70), which becomes the trap into which historical 
Thomism also falls. 


15 Cf. Heidegger, “Überwindung der Metaphysik, VII" in Vorträge und 
Aufsätze, Pfullingen 1954, pp. 76 ff. 


16 One undertaking in this direction can be seen by the publication of 
Thomas von Aquin (Wege der Forschung) edited by Klaus Bernath, 
Darmstadt 1978 and 1981. It is from the contributions, Zu einem 
wesentlichen Thomismus (vol. Il, pp. 221 ff.) and Zu einem vertieften 
Verstándnis der  thomistischen Philosophie. Der Begriff der 
Partizipation, (pp. 386 ff.) that we have gathered the fundamental 
elements of the Thomas-Renaissance that we are referring to above. 


17 The high-level polemic regarding the “creationism of Aristotle” 
between Brentano and Zeller was monumental in its time; the former 
maintained a decisively affirmative position, while the latter 
advocated a no less decisively negative position. Brentano's writings 
about the argument are published in Aristoteles Lehre vom Ursprung 
des menschlichen Geistes, Leipzig 1911. For Zeller's reply, see Über 
die Lehre des Aristoteles von der Ewigkeit des Geistes in vol. 1 of 
Kleine Schriften, edited by Otto Leuze, Berlin 1910, paragraphs 263— 
290. (The problem was revived in Zeller's Philosophie der Griechen in 


ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, |, 2, IV Aufl., Leipzig 1921, pp. 566 
ff.) The great Trendelenburg took Brentano's side in defense of the 
creationistic exegesis of Aristotle proposed by Aquinas (against the 
Averroists), which Brentano explicitly drew from. He maintains that 
Kierkegaard also takes his realism from the master against Hegel 
and the Hegelians (cf. Papirer, V A 98; VI A 155; esp. VIII A 18). 
Brentano explicitly declares that it was his teacher who directed him 
toward "the keen comments by Thomas Aquinas, in which Aristotle is 
exposed with greater accuracy than by many later commentators" (cf. 
Brentano, Aristoteles Lehre, pp. 1, with note 1 on p. 2). This 
recognition of Aquinas by Trendelenburg and Brentano is 
undoubtedly the most significant in all of the 1800's. 


15 De pot.u q. 3, a. 1 ad 12-13. The difference from Aristotle is that the 
origin of the imperfections in beings: "it need not be ascribed to God 
or to matter, but to the fact that the creature is made from nothing" 
(non oportet quod sit ex Deo neque ex materia; sed in quantum 
creatura est ex nihilo) (Ibid., ad 14). For this proposition, and for a 
comparison with modern thought, see C. Fabro, Partecipazione e 
Causalità, Turin 1960, pp. 487 ff., and esp. note 2 on p. 488. 


a “À qui ce théologien [of today] demandera-t-il cette formation 
philosophique dont il ne peut se passer?" 


b “Je dirais volontiers, sans le moins paradoxe, que le retour à Saint 
Thomas n'a jamais été plus urgent qu'aujourd'hui, si l'on veut 
surmonter le dangereux desarroi des esprits dont beaucoup des 
chrétiens—et beaucoup des  théologiens— offrent  l'affiligeant 
spectacle." 

e Cf. Martin Heidegger, The Essence of Truth, tran. Ted Sadler (New 
York: Continuum, 2002). 

d Available in English as God in Exile (Westminster, MD: Newman, 
1968). A newer critical edition of the Italian is also available (Segni: 
Editrice del Verbo Incarnato: 2016). 


e "Antiqui philosophi paulatim, et quasi pedetentim, intraverunt in 
cognitionem veritatis." 


f “grossiores existentes non existimabant esse entia nisi corpora 


sensibilia." 


9 “utrique igitur consideraverunt ens particulari quadam 
consideratione, vel inquantum est hoc ens, vel in quantum est tale 
ens. Et sic rebus causas agentes particulares assignaverunt." 


^ *Et ulterius aliqui erexerunt se ad considerandum ens in quantum 
est ens et consideraverunt causam rerum, non solum secundum 
quod sunt haec vel talia, sed secundum quod sunt entia." 


! *Hoc igitur quod est causa rerum in quantum sunt entia, oportet esse 
causam rerum, non solum secundum quod sunt talia per formas 
accidentales, nec secundum quod sunt haec per formas 
substantiales, sed etiam secundum omne illud quod pertinet ad esse 
illorum quocumque modo." 


| "Et sic oportet ponere etiam materiam primam creatam ab universali 
causa entium." 


k *Rationabile est quod primum principium passivum sit effectus primi 
principii activi: nam omne imperfectum causatur a perfecto." 


! “Proprie autem creatur res subsistens, quaecumque sit. Si tamen in 
hoc vis non fiat, tunc dicendum est quod materia prima habet 
similitudinem cum Deo in quantum participat de ente. Sicut enim lapis 
est similis Deo in quantum ens, licet non sit intellectualis sicut Deus, 
ita materia prima habet similitudinem cum Deo in quantum ens, non 
in quantum est ens actu. Nam ens quodammodo est commune 
potentiae et actui." 


m “Proprie loquendo, materia non habet ideam sed compositum, cum 
idea sit forma factiva. Potest tamen dici esse aliquam ideam materiae 
secundum quod aliquo modo materia divinam essentiam imitatur." 


CHAPTER 1 


BIOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE 


A thinker’s life is not made for shining in the shadowy events of 
history, but rather for seeking the truth, in the silence of reflection, so 
as to communicate it to others. 

Destined by Providence to achieve thought’s most imposing task 
—that of the synthesis of faith and reason, of nature and grace, which 
demanded the maximum amount of inner concentration— Thomas 
Aquinas had a rather troubled childhood and life. He encountered 
conflict and opposition from every direction, all the while savoring 
early on the bitterness of misunderstandings and the condemnations 
of the envious and the mediocre. Yet, after so many conflicting 
circumstances, a higher level of harmony revealed itself, one that his 
consciousness knew how to grasp and realize with lucid reflection, as 
if driven by the rhythm of the problems of which he alone, for the first 
time in the history of Christianity, felt the intimate prodding, the 
precise meaning, and the essential points. 

It now seems certain that he was born in the castle of Roccasecca 
in the Kingdom of Naples, to Landulph of Aquino, Count of 
Roccasecca, and Theodora of Chieti (but who was originally from 
Lombardy). Given the certainty of the date of his death (March 7, 
1274), and since his official biographer William of Tocco affirms that 
the Saint had just completed 49 years of life, the date of his birth 
would be approximately in the final months of 1225 or early 1226.! 

An episode from his childhood is particularly striking: a lightning 
bolt killed his younger sister in the castle of Roccasecca, yet left the 
young Thomas, who was nearby, unscathed. In 1230, at the age of 
five, his parents placed him among the pueri oblati of Montecassino 


to be educated with the intention of introducing him to the monastic 
life, secretly hoping that he might reach the highest office of abbot 
and thus increase his family’s influence. Instead, certainly due to his 
own mature deliberation, along with—according to his disciple and 
biographer William of Tocco—the counsel of the Abbot himself, and 
because of the devastation that Montecassino had suffered from 
Federick Il in 1239, Thomas returned to his family and went to study 
at the University of Naples. It was there that he received his first 
direct initiation into Aristotelian philosophy by teachers like Martin of 
Dacia for logic, and Peter of Ireland for natural philosophy (cf. William 
of Tocco, but other, more succinct, biographers like Peter Calo and 
Bernard Gui, do not mention this). His Dominican vocation began to 
emerge at the University of Naples, through the work of the 
Dominican priest John of St. Julian. Against his family’s opposition, 
which did not spare him physical or moral abuse, Thomas maintained 
a heroic dedication that won his sister Marotta over to religious life. It 
seems that the Saint had received his religious habit from the hands 
of his master general, John the Teutonic, between 1243 and the end 
of 1244. He finally obtained his freedom by escaping, and then he was 
sent to complete his higher studies. Given Tocco’s emphasis,” some 
maintain (Mandonnet, Grabmann, Glorieux, Castagnoli) that his first 
destination was the University of Paris from 1245 to 1248, as is 
suggested by the famous letter on May 2, 1274 by the Parisian 
masters of arts, where “the city of Paris, the noblest of all university 
towns,” is presented as “the one who first educated, nurtured, and 
cherished him" (omnium studiorum no-bilissima parisiensis civitas; 
ipsum prius educavit, nutrivit et fovit) (Cf. Chartularium universitatis 
parisiensis, ed. Denifle-Chatelain, Paris 1889, vol. I, no. 447, p. 505). In 
1248, Albert the Great established the studium generale in Cologne, 
and Thomas attended theology courses as immediate preparation for 
the priesthood. At Albert's school, Thomas worked not only with the 
entire corpus aristotelicum, but also with the Arabic and Greek 
commentators who had been translated at that time, and especially 
the corpus dionysianum which revealed to the master his real 
potential. Through the insistence of Albert, who solicited the 


Dominican Cardinal Hugh of Saint-Cher’s good will, in 1252 the 
general of the Order called Thomas to Paris to fill the vacancy of 
bachelor in theology of the Dominican chair. After bitter disputes, 
fuelled by secular masters who had to yield to Pope Alexander IV’s 
direct intervention,’ Thomas obtained his licentia docendi in June of 
1255, but was only admitted to the college of professors (together with 
St. Bonaventure) the following year on August 15, 1256, starting his 
teaching career as magister regens in the month of October. 

By now, Thomas's entire life was absorbed by the academic 
activities that took place alternately between the universities of Paris 
and Italy. The first Parisian teaching period (1256—59) was disturbed 
by the attack of secular masters (led by William of Saint-Amour) to 
prevent mendicant orders from entering the university. His 
adversaries also threw into the mix the question of the Evangelium 
aeternum, but did not succeed because of the Pope's personal 
intervention. At the end of the 1259 academic year, Thomas travelled 
to Italy, after having participated in the general chapter at 
Valenciennes on Pentecost in June of 1259, collaborating with St. 
Albert the Great and Peter of Tarantasia (afterward Pope Innocent V) 
on the compilation of the Order's Ratio studiorum. (Cf. Chartularium 
universitatis parisiensis, ed. Denifle-Chatelain, Paris 1889, vol. |, no. 
385, pp. 385 ff. See also, Fontes vitae s. Th. Aqui., fasc. VI, no. XV, pp. 
559 ff). This first Italian stay (1259—68) lasted almost ten years, and it 
was the most uninterrupted and tranquil period of the Saint’s life, 
during which a prodigious academic activity unfolded. It is probable 
that he taught at the Studium or conventus Curiae, and then was 
called by Urban IV to Viterbo and later to Orvieto. The years 1265—67 
found Aquinas at the Roman convent of St. Sabina with the task of 
restructuring the Order's Studium generale. It is probable that in 
1267-68 he was still at Viterbo with Clement IV. At the court, he 
befriended the Flemish brother William of Moerbeke, who gave him 
valuable assistance both with the revision of old versions and with 
new versions of the Greek texts of Aristotle, some of the major Greek 
commentators of Aristotle, and Neoplatonic texts—in particular, 
Proclus's Stovyeiwore Ocoroyryn, in 1268, Simplicius's commentary 


on the Categories in 1266 and De coelo et mundo in 1271, 
Ammonius’s Peri hermeneias in 1268, Themistius’s De anima in 1268, 
and John Philoponus’s De anima, also in 1268. Before these texts 
was the 1260 version of Alexander of Aphrodisias’s commentary on 
Meteorology, translated at Nicaea. At the end of 1268, perhaps by 
order of the Pope himself, Thomas was on his way to Paris where in 
January of 1269, he began teaching, continuing into the 1270-71 
academic year. 

This second Parisian teaching period was the most turbulent time 
in the Saint’s life and a bitter struggle on all fronts: first and foremost 
was the flaring up of Averroism in the Faculty of Arts, then the open 
resistance against his own Aristotelianism by the dominant 
Augustinian strand of the Faculty of Theology—seemingly under the 
direct inspiration of St. Bonaventure^—culminating in the stormy 
debate of 1270 that encompassed the principal theses of Thomism 
(and in particular the “unicity of the substantial form”) in the presence 
of Stephen Tempier, bishop of Paris, in which Thomas “was almost 
the only one who held that view" (fuit quasi solus huius sententiae). 
Eventually, the battle against the mendicant orders was rekindled by 
the secular masters Gerard of Abbeville and Nicholas of Lisieux, who 
provoked two admirable writings from the Saint: De perfectione vitae 
spiritualis and Contra doctrinam retrahentium a religione. 

In the spring of 1272, Thomas was tasked by his superiors (at 
Charles of Anjou's invitation) to restructure the teaching of theology 
at the University of Naples. In addition to teaching— which took place 
during the entire 1272—1273 academic year and the first part of 1273— 
1274 until January — Thomas worked intensely on the third part of the 
Summa theologiae, the composition of opuscula, commentaries on 
Aristotle, and the Lenten preaching to people in the vernacular 
language. In January of 1274, he was invited by Gregory X to the 
Council of Lyon. He set out, accompanied by his faithful secretary 
Reginald of Piperno, when en route he was seized by a strange 
illness that, after resisting the loving care of his niece Francesca (the 
countess of Ceccano who lived in the Castle of Maenza), brought 
about his death on March 7, 1274, in the Cistercian abbey at 


Fossanova, where, sensing that the end was near, he had sought 
their hospitality. He was canonized by John XXII in Avignon on July 
18, 1323, and was declared “the Angelic Doctor” in 1567 by the 
Dominican St. Pius V, which is his title of honor along with the official 
title Doctor communis. Even his teacher St. Albert the Great, who 
rushed to Paris in 1277 to defend him against condemnation, 
proclaimed that Aquinas was the “splendor and flower of the whole 
world.” 

Up to this point, we have only covered a biographical outline of 
dates: the biographers, beginning with the earliest ones (Peter Calo, 
Wiliam of Tocco, Bernard Gui, and others), willingly spread 
anecdotes of Thomas, highlighting with fraternal satisfaction 
especially those episodes from his academic life (where his genius 
was unrivalled) as well as his magnanimity of spirit with his confreres, 
with his often contentious and quarrelsome colleagues, and with their 
personal allies (for instance, the episode in Paris about the nerve of 
the custodian who reprimanded him during a lesson is well-known). 
Thomas was a man of princely spirit, who lived and wanted to live the 
life of a simple religious in constant and complete humility. 

His biographers carefully tell us about his physical build and 
complexion: there is one impressive portrait that has not failed to 
influence art from the fourteenth century until now.° Let us consider a 
passage, an eyewitness testimony from Tocco, that seems to connect 
itself to this tradition: 

It is said (dicitur) of his physical and spiritual structure that he was 
of great size, tall and straight in stature, almost a reflection of the up- 
rightness of his soul; he had a large head (magnum habens caput), 
because the perfections of the sensory powers that prepare the 
exercise of reason require perfect organs.’ He was somewhat bald.’ 
He had a very delicate physiological complexion (tenerissime 
complexionis in carne), and it was a manifestation of the height of his 
exceptional intelligence. . . . He was of great strength and 
demonstrated it when he had to move his body in certain special acts 
of virtue: his strength of soul enabled him to overcome all fears and 
his pious humility allowed him to appreciate even the things [that 


others deemed] worthless. . . He thus gave the impression that God 
had prepared his body with organs of such nobility that they were 
compliant to the exercise of virtue and never in conflict with the 
dictates of reason.? 

Thomas's intellectual capacities were indeed exceptional as he 
himself attested when responding to a certain friar Daniel d'Augusta: 
^| believe to have always understood everything that | have read." 
Indeed, speaking informally with students, “he admitted —not out of 
vainglory but out of recognition to God for the graces received — of 
not having ever read a book without completely (ad plenum) 
understanding it.”!° The exceptional power of his memory is attested 
first of all by his knowledge of the Bible and of Aristotle, which was 
probably acquired during his adolescence at the University of Naples 
and then during two years of house arrest. Referring to such an 
amazing memory, his biographers cite the compilation of the Catena 
aurea super quattuor Evangelia, or a commentary composed ad 
praeceptum Urbani pape with patristic texts that he "had read in the 
libraries of various monasteries remembering and transcribing the 
majority of them by memory as if they were still before his eyes.”!! 

His penetrating mental capacity is especially evident in his ability 
to take up from the scarce patristic and philosophical texts at his 
disposal—scarce with respect to the enormous quantity of texts that 
we find today in the finest editions in public and private libraries — 
speculative intuitions that, either in philosophical reflection or in 
theological meditation on faith, hold up in comparison with those 
leading lights of all time, before and after him. These "propositions of 
truth" offer the pinnacle and passion for the future philosophical or 
theological journey. Thomas's originality shines through thanks to the 
intention and the precept to follow his teaching, especially by his 
order, and then by the very ecclesiastical authority itself. Such 
originality had a way of continuing on for centuries, even to today, 
although —as we will observe later—it was not able to keep itself at 
the level of that exceptional revolutionary spirit that many of his 
contemporaries recognized yet opposed, and that a handful of faithful 
disciples sought to defend. 


The heroic exercise of Christian virtues is amply attested in detail 
by references in the first Vite that we have been citing and in the Atti 
of the canonization process.' Particular aspects are emphasized: his 
detachment from earthly goods and honors, his love for the simple 
and the poor—to whom he was generous in providing assistance, 
also given the means of his family. His biographers and the majority 
of testimonies in the canonization process emphasize his purity of 
soul and body: the testimonies often like to call him “virgin.” This very 
rare privilege in Christian hagiography’? was for Thomas above all a 
reward for the victory over temptation (organized, it seems, by his 
own family members when they kept him imprisoned in the castle at 
Monte San Giovanni Campano): "While he was alone, a beautiful girl 
(puella pulcherrima)! entered the room scantily clad, and through 
her facial expressions, playful caresses, jests, and every other means 
that a woman of her kind has at her disposal, tempted him to sin." The 
young Thomas was certainly not frigid, but he rebuffed her 
threateningly with a flaming brand, a brand he used to trace the sign 
of the cross on the wall. Then in tears "he asked God for the girdle of 
perpetual virginity; then falling asleep, two angels came and fastened 
a cord around his hips all the way up to his kidneys, so tight that it 
made him groan. Thus, for the rest of his life he no longer felt the 
promptings of the flesh within him."'? 

Of particular importance in the Naples canonization process — in 
addition to that of William of Tocco (pp. 345—355), who acted as 
secretary to the pontifical investigation commission in both processes 
—is the deposition of Bartholomew of Capua (logotheta et 
protonotarius regni Siciliae), who, during his studies in law at the 
University of Naples, often frequented the Convent of St. Dominic and 
provided first-hand accounts from some Dominicans who knew the 
Saint personally: among them emerged John of Caiazzo (“who was 
Thomas's student at Paris and at Naples") and John of San Giuliano, 
“a very old friar, a man of long life and great humility, who, it was said, 
knew said Brother Thomas Aquinas when he was received into the 
Order of Preachers” (p. 371)? The deposition had a unique 
importance not only because it contained a list of Aquinas’s writings 


(paragraph LXXXV, pp. 371-389),!° but also for the detail and the 
importance of the biographical notes. The ones worth mentioning in 
particular are those referring to his attachment to the religious life and 
his studies: for example, his early entrance into the Dominican Order 
—“As soon as he reached the age of discretion, very early, not even 
a teenager" (Statim quod ad annos discretionis, multum anticipando, 
pervenit, nondum pubes adhuc) (p. 371); the request to always have 
the breviary and the Bible with him, with the consequence that “upon 
leaving his house arrest, he was uncertain of very few Biblical verses" 
(exiens de carcere paterno in paucis punctis biblie dubitabat) (p. 372); 
the intense rhythm of his daily schedule, dedicated entirely to prayer 
and study (p. 373); the total detachment from goods and human 
honors (cf. the discussion about the cardinalate with Friar Reginald, 
pp. 375 ff.); the testimonies of faith during his final sickness and in the 
face of imminent death (pp. 378 ff); the trip by Albert the Great 
(elderly by then) to Paris to defend his pupil against the attacks of his 
adversaries (p. 382); the testimony of the Augustinian Cardinal Giles 
of Rome communicated to him by his fellow Augustinian Cardinal 
James of Viterbo: "Brother James, if the Dominicans wanted, they 
could make themselves wise and understanding, and make us idiots, 
if they did not share the writings of Brother Thomas with us" (p. 384).P 
Regarding their exceptional confrere, those elderly religious friars 
preserved an image of holiness to no less of a degree than they 
preserved his doctrines, although perhaps for them his holiness was 
more important, and certainly more surprising, than his doctrine. They 
identified — something that does not occur very often in hagiography 
—the origin of that doctrine: "They truly believed that the Holy Spirit 
was with [Thomas], because they always saw that he had a happy, 
gentle, and agreeable expression" (p. 372) Prayer and study, 
teaching and writing, totally occupied his days; prayer, however, had 
the priority, such that it interrupted the vast plan of his philosophical 
and theological work that he had in his hands (even the Summa 
Theologiae itself) to let himself die and to happily and trustingly offer 
himself in death, certain of finding himself at the gates of Life. 
Thomas saw the ideal of his life in this total dedication to God in the 


search for truth, and it is from here that his life draws its happiness 
and light. Since Thomas had at once both the temperament of a 
mystic and of a researcher, his symbol, which is attested to in art— 
particularly in Fra Angelico’s Crucifixion in the refectory of the 
Convent of St. Dominic in Fiesole—is a radiant sun that shines like a 
ruby on his chest. In him, brilliant clarity of thought and burning 
mystical experience grow together as an intimate organic unity. God 
alone was the chief end and the only longing in the life of Thomas 
Aquinas. As a young friar in the monastery of Montecassino, he often 
asked his teachers this question: “Who is God?” For his whole life, he 
could not help but reflect upon the response to this question, and the 
yearning to attain the unveiled vision of God became the burning 
flame that consumed him until his death when he was not yet fifty 
years old. 

Perhaps one of the more emblematic episodes in Thomas’s life 
was the conversion of a Jewish father and son, which concludes 
Batholomew’s deposition. Rich and learned, they were guests (during 
the Christmas festivities) of Cardinal Riccardo Annibaldi, who 
introduced them to the Saint saying: “Friar Thomas, try with your 
good and holy words to speak to these stubborn folks.” So Friar 
Thomas responded that “he would willingly say how much better he 
could speak if they would want to listen.” They went into the chapel of 
the castle, exchanging questions and answers at length. Seeing that 
the discussion was heading in a good direction, Thomas excused 
himself saying, “Now go and think about these things; tomorrow 
come back here to share and explain to me your doubts.” So it 
happened, and the next day (Christmas Eve) the father and son 
returned to the chapel and picked up where they left off. At a certain 
point, the voices of Thomas and his partner [friar Reginald? | could be 
heard singing the Te Deum. Upon hearing that song, the Cardinal, his 
chaplains, and relatives began to sing along. The Cardinal himself 
(although he suffered from gout) baptised the two neophytes and 
celebrated the event with an impressive meal to which many 
members of the Roman nobility were invited. The new converts gave 
this witness: "Those Jews told the cardinal that they entered, as 


stubborn as ever, into the chapel to speak with that Brother Thomas, 
and as they heard him speaking they were immediately changed and 
were scarcely able to answer or contradict what he said” (p. 390).2 
This goodness and the profound magnanimity of soul in Thomas was 
the fruit of a long lesson in overcoming adversity in life, a life which 
was not easy for him—as if God wanted to strengthen him with the 
most demanding of struggles that demolish the weak but incite the 
strong to dedicate themselves (to the very limit of their strength) to 
the mission they regard as their own. However, above everything 
else, he set kindness, the readiness to put himself at the service of 
others, powerful or lowly—whether they were popes, prelates, 
princes, humble religious, or even soldiers—as is attested by the 
picturesque array of his opuscula. It is therefore from real life (and not 
from some scholastic exercise) that he praises goodness as the 
supreme strength of spirit: 


Whoever has a will is said to be good insofar as his will is good, 
for it is by the will that we make use of all that we have up to us. 
Hence a man is not said to be good because his intellect is good, 
but rather because he has a good will. Moreover, the will looks 
towards the end as its proper object. Thus the saying, “We exist 
because God is good,” refers to the final cause.!7° 


Thus, beyond any intellectualist scheme, here is the best 
recognition of (as Kierkegaard would say) that fundamental quality of 
the “common man” (menige Mand), which is what each one of us 
must be. The medieval style of the biographies did not go further than 
those chronicled annotations, as is shown by the parallel procedure 
in the other biographies by Peter Calo, William of Tocco (even though 
he was nearby and could observe not only the facts but also the great 
movements of soul and spirit), and Bernard Gui. The texts from the 
canonization process remained connected to the questionnaire that 
the Commission gave to the respondents. However, | still think it is 
important to highlight two particular aspects that the biographers and 
eyewitnesses judged worthy of special mention: these regard the 
unique condition of his body—one aspect prior to his death and 


another one afterward. The first particularity is his extraordinary 
purity, with his complete victory over the movements of sensuality, as 
if a celestial air emanated around him. In this respect, both 
biographers and eyewitnesses are almost unanimous in calling him a 
“virgin,” which is a rather unusual title in Christian hagiography (it is 
attributed as a special privilege to John the Evangelist; cf. Jn 21:7, 
20). There are some perhaps unreliable testimonies, but they are 
significant nonetheless. Albert of Brescia, the Saint’s student in 
Naples, attests to a vision of Albert the Great in which St. Augustine 
praises St. Thomas: “He is with me. He is my son, who has followed 
the doctrine of the apostles and my doctrine in everything, and who 
illuminated the Church of God with his doctrine . . . His glory is equal 
to mine, except that he exceeds me in his aureole of virginity" 
(Fontes, p. 357) See also the note in William of Tocco, ch. 21, p. 95, 
which refers to the same testimony but adds at the end: "We are also 
equal in glory" (Sumus tamen pares in gloria).!^ 

The other particularity is the aroma that emanated from his body, 
which remained incorrupt for 14 years after his death. Again, it is 
William of Tocco who assembled the testimony, '?9 certainly by word 
of mouth from the very same monks at Fossanova. The Saint was 
very fond of his sister Theodora, who took care of him as he 
recovered his health in the abbey of Fossanova, and she asked the 
Abbot to give her the right hand of her brother. Leaving for the tomb, 
"and carrying their tools they had scarcely lifted the stone of the tomb 
and when the precious treasure of the holy body was uncovered, 
there came from there a great aroma" (Vita, ch. LXVIII; Fontes p. 
141).^ Bernard Gui's testimony is the most striking and colorful, as he 
tells of the exhumation by those same monks who, fearful of being 
deprived of that holy body, wanted to move and hide it in an adjacent 
chapel: 


And when the tomb was opened, what pleasantness of fragrant 
aroma issued forth immediately! The whole chapel and even the 
cloister of the monastery itself, into which the scent was spread, 
was filled so miraculously by its sweetness, that it seemed that 


they had not opened the burial place of a dead body, but a 
storeroom of aromatic spices. That aroma which came from the 
body of the Saint, inasmuch as the concern and curious diligence 
of the monks could ascertain, poured forth miraculously, 
perfuming the body itself. 

[^When the tomb was opened, the body — although laid in a 
humid place, with its religious habit — was found incorrupt"] on 
account of that sweet-smelling scent emitted by the body . . . 
Upon examination, it was agreed that the body, even deceased, 
would emit only the very sweet scent of divine virtue, being a body 
from which the stench of mortal sin never issued" (Vita, ch. XLV; 
Fontes, pp. 210 ff.).20 


It is surprising that the witnesses, religious with great piety and 
contemplation, were deeply moved by the purity of the Saint's life, the 
depth of his thought, and the admirable fragrance of his still 
incorrupted body. 

The ancient biographers and witnesses in the canonization 
process agree when pointing out the Saints meek and kind 
character, before the arrogance of others. However, this character 
was not the effect of indifference or ineptitude regarding the defense 
of the truth. Indeed, he showed this with his cutting expressions 
toward his contemporary adversaries in at least two cases.”! This 
time we will leave the original text in its refreshing quality: these 
passages concern the conclusions of two opuscula, from two 
important stages in his firm refutation of errors, both of which are very 
similar in style. These are the refutations of those who were opposed 
to religious orders, and of the Averroists. 


A. “Here therefore is all that occurs to me at present to write 
against the pernicious and erroneous teaching which deters 
some men from entering religious life. If any man desires to 
contradict my words, let him not do so by talking nonsense 
before boys but let him write and publish his writings, so that 
the intelligent may judge what is true, and may be able to 
confute what is false by the authority of the Truth” (Contra 


doctrinam retrahentium a religione, ch. 16 conclusion; ed. 
Leonine, vol. XLI, Rome 1970, fol. 74, lines 164-171). Here 
the Saint obtained a complete victory with the satisfaction of 
exalting his vocation. 


B. “This then is what we have written to destroy the error 
mentioned, using the arguments and teachings of the 
philosophers themselves, not the documents of faith. If 
anyone glorying in the name of false science wishes to say 
anything in reply to what we have written, let him not speak 
in corners nor to boys but may he write against this writing, if 
he dares. He will find that not only |, who am the least of 
men, but many others zealous for the truth, will resist his 
error and correct his ignorance."7* Here, however, the 
Saint's victory was less complete: Averroism continued, not 
only in Paris, but also in other universities until the 
Renaissance. The most thorough refutation comes from 
Ficino in his major work entitled, Theologia Platonica: seu 
de immortalitate animorum, ? and from the condemnations 
of the Fifth Lateran Council under Leo X.74 


C. Less energetic, but no less firm, is the protest from the third 
opuscula, De perfectio spiritualis vitae, an ascetic-juridical 
argument against Gerard of Abbeville. The style is less 
vibrant than the two preceding conclusions, and the Saint 
explicitly refrains from insults, but with no less firmness: "If 
anyone desires to write a reply, it would be most welcome to 
me. For there is no better way to elucidate truth and to 
confound error than by confuting the arguments brought 
against the truth, according to that saying of Solomon, ‘Iron 
sharpens iron, so a man sharpens the countenance of a 
friend’ (Prov. 27:17)" (ed. Leonine, vol. XLI, fol. 111 b 99— 
104). 


Thus, Thomas was nothing but a genius and a saint, and certainly 
whole-hearted in his defense of the Truth (whether speculative or 
practical), a tribute to the coherence of, and fidelity to the existential 


choice that pushed him to leave Montecassino behind for a life full of 
risk and hardship in the service of Christianity. 
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13 Acts of the first process, pp. 290, 301, 326, 332, 345, 373, 385. 


14 See William of Tocco, Vita, ch. X, p. 75. Also Bernard Gui, after a 
magnificent prologue of Biblical inspiration: "And so a most beautiful 
yet unchaste girl, like a serpent with human appearance, entered into 
the room in which Thomas was alone and held captive. . . . Presently 
with a snakelike gaze, and lustful words and touches she sought to 
entice the innocent youth . . . followed by the stirrings of the flesh" t 
(ch. VIII, p. 174). William of Tocco: “when he felt in himself the surging 
of the stirrings of the flesh" (cum sentiret in se carnis insurgere 
stimulum) (p. 75). 


T*Ingreditur itaque cameram in qua solus sub tali tenebatur custodia 
puella pulcherrima, impudica, quasi serpens humana facie . . . Que 
nunc vipereo aspectu nunc verbis lascivis et tactibus quaerit allicere 
innocentem iuvenem . . . subsequuntur stimuli in juvenili corpore." 


15 William of Tocco, Vita, ch. X, p. 75. Peter Calo has two particular 
remarks of crude realism, and this can confirm the claim made by 


Prummer regarding an early source: a) “And when he felt the 
movement of the flesh, he became sad on account of inflammation’; 
b) “yielding a flaming branch . . . boldly struck at the unchaste girl and 
expelled her from the room." t He adds that it is St. Thomas himself 
who prays to God to grant him in the future “integrity of mind and 
body" (integritatem mentis et corporis) (Vita, ch. VII, p. 23). Also 
Bernard Gui: a) *a most beautiful girl" (puella pulcherrima); b) 
^followed by the stirrings of the flesh" (subsequuntur stimuli in juvenili 
corpore). According to the biographer, St. Thomas himself revealed 
this episode—both the temptation and the angelic girdle—to his 
secretary Friar Reginald of Piperno ( Vita, ch. VII, p. 173 ff.). 


T “At ille cum motus carnis sentiret, tristis effectus de inflamacione; 
ticionen de igne excutiens, ipsam . . . impudicam percussit fortiter, de 
camera expulit." 


16 It is worth mentioning the appraisal of Lectura super loannem, “qua 
non invenitur melior" (p. 389). 


17 ST I, q. 5, a. 4, ad. 3. See also, ST |, q. 48, a. 6: “Now we use all 
things by means of the will. Hence it is from a good will, which makes 
a man use well what he has, that a man is called good, and from a 
bad will he is called bad. For a man who has a bad will can use ill 
even the good he has." For similar texts, with various nuances, see 
In Il Ethic, no. 451; De virtutibus in communi, a. 7, ad 2 ; In epist. ad 
Galatas, ch. V, lect. 6, no. 332, ed. Taur., p. 637; In Ev. Matth. 
expositio, ch. VII, lect. 2, no. 148, ed. Taur., p. 138; De Malo, q. 1, a. 5, 
ed. Taur., p. 461 b. The profound reason is in the existential priority of 
will in the structure of the person (intelligo quia volo), but more on this 
later. 


t “Utimur rebus omnibus per voluntatem. Unde ex bona voluntate, 
qua homo bene utitur rebus habitis, dicitur homo bonus; et ex mala 
malus. Potest enim qui malam habet voluntatem, etiam bono quod 
habet male uti." 


15 The texts are pleased to report this rare privilege of the Saint. Cf. 
Fontes, p. 206. (Bernard Gui, who refers to the testimony of Friar 
Reginald, the secretary and confessor, p. 273; Peter Grasso, "Many 


held that he was a virgin as if he had just been born” (Multi tenebant 
quod esset virgo, sicut ex utero matris suae); likewise, with the same 
words, the abbot of Fossanova, Friar Nicholas, pp. 278—290. Brother 
Conrad of Suessa, "[ Thomas] was chaste so as to be regarded as a 
virgin” (et catus ita quod reputabatur virgo), p. 326; also William of 
Tocco, p. 345; Bartholomew of Capua, “They heard it publicly said, 
and thus commonly held, that Thomas was a virgin, pure and 
undefiled” (“Et audivit publice dici, et sic tenetur communiter, quod 
ipse fuit virgo, mundus et integer’), pp. 373 and 385). So concludes 
the solemn testimony during the canonization given by John XXII. 


1? The initial source is always Reginald of Piperno, the Saint's 
secretary, who heard his last general confession: "of [Thomas] he 
testified before God that he was always found pure, like a five-year- 
old boy," (Bernard Gui, Vita; Fontes, p. 206). 


20 The miraculous aroma is repeated in the second relocation of the 
body (seven years later), emanating not only from the body but also 
from all the vestments which ^were shown to be fragrant, complete, 
and entire" (reperta sunt odorifera, integra e illesa), ( Vita ch. XLXVII; 
Fontes, p. 211). During the process of canonization, this testimony is 
recounted by the Abbot (Fontes, p. 278), the other friar Nicholas of 
Fresolino (p. 281), Friar Martin of Pastina (p. 283, “a great fragrant 
scent" [magna fragrantia odoris]), friar Octavian of Babuco (p. 287), 
Nicholas of Priverno (p. 292, "a great fragrant sweetness emerging" 
[magna suavitate odoris re-fragans]). All of these are first-hand 
accounts, and many more could be mentioned (cf. Fontes, pp. 301, 
337, 354, 368, 380). 

21 His qualification of “in the most foolish way” (stultissime) in 
response to the materialistic pantheism of David of Dinant (l, 3, 8: 
Gabriel Théry, David de Dinant, Kain, 1925) is well known and can be 
applied (it seems to me) also to the forms of dynamic evolution by A. 
N. Whitehead and Charles Harsthorne, and especially to Teilhard de 
Chardin's evolutionary thought, which is in vogue at the moment (cf. 
the June 13, 1962 Monitum from the Holy Office). For more on 
Whitehead, see my /ntroduzione all'ateismo moderno, 2nd ed., Rome 
1969, vol. Il, pp. 824 ff. The literature on Teilhard’s pantheism is vast 


and now Karl Rahner is explicitly moving closer to his thought, 
especially in the destructio Christologiae presented in Concilium, no. 
3 (1982), pp. 136 ff., titled: Gesu, Figlio di Dio? (Be sure to note 
Rahner’s customary caution when covering his own back amid his 
negations). 

72 Ch. 5, no. 124, ed. Leo W. Keeler, Rome 1936, p. 80, lines 31-37. 
The Saint treats Averroes no better: "he perversely explains" 
(perverse exponit), (Aristotelem: no. 65, p. 6, lines 51 and 69), and "he 
is not a follower of Aristotle, but rather the perverter of Aristotle's 
philosophy" 

23 For more on the explicit connection between Ficino and St. 
Thomas, see C. Fabro, "Influenze tomistiche nella filosofia del Ficino" 
in Studia Patavina, 3 (1959), pp. 396—413 (republished in Esegesi 
tomistica, pp. 313—328). 


24 DZ 1440-1441. Even Ficino’s work, in reclaiming personal 
immortality, is all directed against the invasion of Averroism during 
that century. The essence of Averroism is, on the negative side, the 
refutation of the "harmony between faith and reason" with the 
concomitant exaltation of reason (gnosi) above divine-historical 
revelation. Averroism is often in agreement with Epicurian morals and 
has never been eradicated. At the beginning of the 20'" century, it 
exploded with modernism, which, despite the enlightened analysis 
and subsequent denunciation by St. Pius X, smouldered under the 
ashes and exploded after Vatican II, as we will discuss later. Only a 
miraculous conversion of people's conscience will dissipate this dark 
cloud which hovers over the contemporary Church and deprives the 
world of the salvific radiance of the truth of Christ, the God-man. 


a "fuerat scolaris eius Parisiis et in Regno; antiquus frater valde, 
homo magne vite et humilitatis, qui dicebatur notorie dictum fratrem 
Thomam de Aquino recepisse in Ordine Predicatorum." 


> "Frater Jacobe, si fratres Praedicatores voluissent, ipsi fuissent 
scientes et intelligentes et nos idiotae, [si] non communicassent 


nobis scripta fratris Thomae.” 


c “Quod ipsi vere credebant Spiritum Sanctum esse cum eo, quia 
semper videbant ipsum habere alacrem vultum, mitem et suavem." 


d “Dixerunt autem dicti Ebrei dicto cardinali quod incontinenti ipsi 
intraverunt dictam ec-clesiam cum eodem fratre Thoma et audierunt 
eum loquentem statim totaliter immutatis fuerunt et vix poterant 
obviare seu contradicere dictis eius." 


© "Quilibet habens voluntatem, dicitur bonus inquantum habet bonam 
voluntatem: quia per voluntatem utimur omnibus quae in nobis sunt. 
Unde non dicitur bonus homo, qui habet bonum intellectum: sed qui 
habet bonam voluntatem. Voluntas autem respicit finem ut obiectum 
proprium: et sic, quod dicitur, “quia Deus est bonus, sumus,” refertur 
ad causam finalem." 


f *qui mecum est; ipse enim est filius meus qui doctrinam apostolicam 
et meam in omnibus est secutus, et Ecclesiam Dei sua dottrina 
illuminavit . . . qui mihi in gloria est aequalis excepto quod ipse in 
virginitatis aureola me excedit." 


3 “de quo testificor coram Deo quod, quod ipsum semper ita purum 
inveniri, sicut puerum quinque annorum." 


^ “et ferries instrumentis vix elevato lapide sepulturae, et patefacto 
Sacri Corporis pretioso thesauro . .. magnus inde odor exivit." 


! *Et aperto sepulcro tanta inde subito fragrantis odoris suavitas 
emanavit quod totam capel-lam, claustrumque ipsius monasterii, 
quod diffusum est, sic mira eadem suavitate replevit, ut non videretur 
patuisse defuncti corporis sepultura sed multorum aromatum 
apotheca. Quod de ipsius sancti corpore exiens, prout ex sollicita 
curiosaque monachorum indagine corpus ipsum  odorantium 
compertum est, mirifice fundebatur; et ex odore odoriferi corporis 
redolentem. . .. Conveniens autem fuit ut corpus illud etiam examine 
nonnisi odorem suavis-simum divina virtute redderet, de quo fetor 
mortalis criminis non exiisset." 


| *Haec igitur scripta sunt quae ad praesens scribenda occurrunt 
contra erroneam et pes-tiferam doctrinam avertentium homines a 
religionis ingressu. Si quis his contradicere voluerit, non coram pueris 


garriat, sed scribat et scripturam proponat in publico, ut ab 
intelligentibus diiudicari possit quid verum sit, et hoc quod erroneum 
est auctoritate veritatis confutetur." (non tam fuit Peripateticus, quam 
philosophiae peripateticae depravator) (ch. 2, no. 59, p. 38, lines 37— 
39); and later: ^where we rightly said above that he is the perverter of 
Aristotle's philosophy" (unde merito supra diximus eum philosophiae 
peripateticae perversorem), (no. 121, p. 78, lines 36—37). 


k “Haec igitur sunt quae in destructionem praedicti erroris 
conscripsimus, non per documenta fidei sed per ipsorum 
philosophorum rationes et dicta. Si quis autem gloriabundus de falsi 
nominis scientia, velit contra haec quae scripsimus aliquid dicere, 
non loquatur in angulis nec coram pueris: sed contra hoc scriptum 
scribat, si audet; et inveniat non solum me, qui aliorum sum minimus, 
sed multos alios veritatis zelatores, per quos eius errori resistetur, vel 
ignorantiae consuletur." 


| “Si quidam vero contra haec rescribere voluerint, mihi 
acceptissimum erit; nullo enim modo quam _ contradicentibus 
resistendo aperitur veritas, et falsitas confutatur, secundum illud 
Salomonis 'Ferrum ferro acuitur, et homo exacuit faciem amici sui." 


CHAPTER 2 


WORKS BY ST. THOMAS 


The origin of St. Thomas’s academic output is two-fold: i) first and 
foremost, his teaching duties obliged him to interpret official texts like 
the Holy Scriptures, the Sentences of Peter Lombard, the works of 
Aristotle, Boethius, Pseudo-Dionysius, and others, to redact disputed 
questions and seasonal scholastic meetings (Quodlibeta), and ii) his 
occasional writings were elicited by fraternal charity and the courtesy 
of responding to tasks given to him by the Pope and by his superiors, 
and questions that came to him from ecclesiastics, lay people of 
every kind, and even military officers. Two of his most original works 
are in this second group of “occasional writings” (in addition to his 
opuscules): the Summa contra gentiles and the Summa theologiae. 
The first was composed (it seems) at the request of the master 
general of his Order, St. Raymond of Penafort, whereas the second 
(his unfinished masterpiece) he wrote for the benefit of young 
students (incipientes) in the Order to guide them through the chaos in 
which official theological teaching often strayed, bound as it was to 
commentaries on Peter Lombard’s Sentences (cf. the Prologue). 


1. CHRONOLOGY 


The majority of dates are approximate: following Grabmann,! 
regarding controversial dates scholars use limiting words like a quo 
and ad quem for the years that are considered the most probable, 
while bearing in mind the research done by P. Castagnoli, J. A. 
Destrez, A. Dondaine, T. Kappeli, P. Glorieux, O. Lottin, A. Motte, A. 
Mansion, F. Pelster, A. Pelzer, P. Synave, G. Théry, A. Walz, C. 


Vansteenkiste, G. F. Rossi, R. A. Gauthier, and especially that of P. 
Mandonnet and of Grabmann himself. When it comes to the critical 
study of Thomas’s thought, the problem of the chronology of the 
writings is at least as important as the problem of the authenticity of 
the texts. Nevertheless, even if the dates of composition of some of 
his writings still remain approximate, the importance of following (in 
the study of doctrine) the chronological order of his works still has not 
been understood thoroughly enough—and this has prevented 
grasping and duly appreciating the development of the doctrines.? 


A. Commentaries on Holy Scripture 


1. 


10. 


Expositio in lob (ed. Bartholomew of Lucca and the Leonine 
edition: 1261—64). 

In psalmos Davidis lectura (1271—73). 

Expositio in Cantica Canticorum (lost). 

Expositio in Isaiam prophetam (Mandonnet: 1256; Destrez: 
1269-74). 

Expositio in leremiam prophetam (Mandonnet: 1267—68). 


Expositio in threnos leremiae prophetae (Mandonnet: 1264— 
69). 


Catena aurea super quattuor Evangelia (1261—1264 for St. 
Matthew; after 1264 for the others). 

Expositio (lectura) in Evangelium sancti Matthaei (1256—59). 
Expositio (lectura) in Evangelium sancti loannis (1269—72). 


Expositio in sancti Pauli apostoli epistolas (for 1 Cor 11—16: 
1259—65; for Romans and 1 Cor 1—10: 1272-73). 


B. Commentaries on Aristotle 


1. 


In libros Perihermeneias expositio (up to Bk. Il, lect. 2: 1268— 
72). 


In libros Posteriorum Analyticorum expositio (after 1268). 
In octo libros Physicorum expositio (after 1268). 


13. 


In libros De coelo et mundo expositio (1272 up to |. IIl, lect. 8). 


In libros De generatione et corruptione expositio (up to Bk. |, 
lect. 17: 1272-73). 


In libros Meteorologicorum expositio (up to Bk. Il, lect. 10: 
1269-72). 


In libros De anima lectura (Bk. |: around 1270, Verbeke), 
expositio (Bks. Il-Ill: 1267—72). 


In libros De sensu et sensato expositio (1267—72). 

In librum De memoria et reminiscentia expositio (1267—72). 
In duodecim libros Metaphysicorum expositio (1266—72). 

In decem libros Ethicorum expositio (Gauthier: 1271—72). 

In libros Politicorum expositio (up to Bk. III, lect. 6: 1269—72). 
In librum De causis expositio (1269—73). 


C. Systematic works 


1. 


Scriptum in quattuor libros Sententiarum magistri Petri 
Lombardi (1254-56; a second, later commentary has been 
lost). 


Summa contra gentiles (1259—64). The hypothesis of moving 
the composition date to the final period of Aquinas’s life, 
advanced by editors of the recent (1967) Taurini edition, P. 
Marc and C. Pera, does not seem to enjoy solid arguments 
(cf. RLT, Il, 1970, no. 67, pp. 51 ff.; IV, 1972, no. 76, pp. 47 f.). 


Summa theologiae (up to tertia pars, q. 90. After this follows 
the Supplementum, compiled by friar Reginald of Piperno who 
made use of the Thomistic commentary on the Fourth Book of 
the Sentences): Prima pars, 1266-68; Secunda pars: |-ll, 
1269-70; II-Il, 1271-72; Tertia pars, 1272-73. 

Quaestiones disputatae: De veritate: Paris, aa. 1-84 (1256— 
57); aa. 85-168 (1257-58); aa. 169—253 (1258-59); De potentia: 
Rome, aa. 1—55 (1265—67); Viterbo, aa. 56—83 (1267—68); De 
spiritualibus creaturis, Viterbo (1268). In Paris: De anima 


(1269); De virtutibus in communi (1269-70); De malo (1269— 
72); De caritate (1269—72); De spe (1269—72); De correctione 
fraterna (1269—72); De unione Verbi incarnati (1270—72). 


Quaestiones Quodlibetales (these were held during 
Christmas and Easter breaks): Quodlib. VII-IX (1256—59); 
Quodlib. |-V| (1269—72) and XII (1272-73). Mandonnet 
suggests the following arrangement: Quodlib. VII (Christmas 
1256); Quodlib. VIII (Christmas 1258); Quodlib. IX (Easter 
1258); Quodlib. XI (Easter 1259); Quodlib. | (again Easter 
1259); Quodlib. || (Christmas 1269); Quodlib. |l! (Easter 1270); 
Quodlib. IV (Easter 1271); Quodlib. V (Christmas 1271); 
Quodlib. V| (Easter 1271). Doubts cast by P. Glorieux on the 
authenticity of this text have been refuted by J. Isaac? as 
unfounded (after the Summa contra gentiles). 


D. Authentic opuscules (according to M. Grabmann, Die Werke, 


pp. 313 ff.) 

1. Contra errores Graecorum ad Urbanum IV Pontificem 
Maximum (1261—64). 

2. Compendium theologiae ad fratrem Raynaldum socium suum 
ae (1272-73); unfinished, up to De virtute spei, ch. 

3. De rationibus fidei | contra Saracenos, Graecos et Armenos] 
ad Cantorem Antiochenum (after Summa contra gentiles). 

4. De duobus praeceptis caritatis et decem legis praeceptis 
(reportatio) (1273). 

5. Devotissima expositio super Symbolum Apostolorum (1273). 

6. Expositio devotissima orationis dominicae (1273). 

7. Devotissima expositio super salutationem angelicam (1273). 

8. De articulis fidei et Ecclesiae Sacramentis ad archiepiscopum 
Panormitanum (1261—68). 

9. Hesponsio ad fratrem loannem Vercellensem, generalem 


magistrum ordinis Praedicatorum, de articulis XLII (1271). 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22: 


23: 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32: 


Responsio ad lectorem Venetum de articulis XXXVI (1269— 
71). 


Responsio ad lectorem Bisuntinum de articulis VI (1271). 
De differentia verbi divini et humani (doubtful). 
De natura verbi intellectus (doubtful). 


De substantiis separatis seu de angelorum natura ad fratrem 
Raynaldum socium suum carissimum (unfinished; 1270—73, 
second ed. Leonine, vol. XL, p. 6). 


De unitate intellectus contra averroistas (1270). 

Contra doctrinam retrahentium a religione (1270). 

De perfectione spiritualis vitae (1269—70). 

Contra impugnantes Dei cultum et religionem (1256—57). 

De regimine principum ad regem Cypri (1265—66; up to Bk. Il, 
ch. 4). 

De regimine ludaeorum ad ducissam Brabantiae (1270). 

De forma absolutionis ad generalem magistrum ordinis. 
Expositio primae decretalis ad archidiaconum Tudertinum 
(1261-69). 

Expositio super secundam decretalem ad eundem (1259—68). 
De sortibus ad dominum lacobum de Burgo (1269—72). 


De iudiciis astrorum ad fratrem Raynaldum socium suum 
carissimum (1269—72). 


De aeternitate mundi contra murmurmurantes (1270). 

De principio individuationis (doubtful). 

De ente et essentia (1254—56). 

De principiis naturae ad fratrem Silvestrum (1255). 

De natura materiae et dimensionibus interminatis (1252—56). 


De mixtione elementorum ad magistrum Philippum (Walz: 
1273). 


De occultis operibus naturae ad quemdam militem (1272). 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


De motu cordis ad magistrum Philippum de Castrocoeli 
(1269—72). 

De instantibus (doubtful). 

De quattuor oppositis (doubtful). 

De demonstratione (doubtful). 

De fallaciis ad quosdam nobiles artistas (doubtful). 

De propositionibus modalibus (doubtful). 

De natura accidentis (doubtful). 

De natura generis (doubtful). 

De emptione et venditione ad tempus. 

Expositio in librum Boethii De hebdomadibus (1255-61). 
Expositio super librum Boethii De Trinitate (1255—61). 
Expositio in Dionysium De divinis nominibus (1261—68). 
Officium de festo Corporis Christi ad mandatum Urbani 
Papae IV (1264) Hymnus "Adoro te devote." 

Epistola de modo studendli. 

De secreto. 


Responsio ad fratrem loannem Vercellensem generalem 
magistrum ordinis Praedicatorum, de articulis CVIII sumptis 
ex opere Petri de Tarantasia (1265—67). 

Responsio ad Bernardum, abbatem casinensem (around the 
beginning of February 1274; cf. A. Dondaine, Preface to the 
Leonine ed. Roma 1979, pp. 406 ff.). 


E. Various 

Sermons (the number is uncertain). A new collection of 11 
homilies has been discovered by P. T. Káppeli in libraries in Spain.* 
Prayers (the number is uncertain). The two Principia (or magisterial 
lectures): one as “baccalaureus biblicus” (1252) on the theme Hic est 
liber mandatorum Dei and the other as "magister regens" (1256) on 
the theme Rigans montes de superioribus suis.? 


2. OBSERVATIONS 


A) Doubtful opuscules 


A group of opuscules, among those listed above whose 
authenticity is defended by Grabmann, G. F. Rossi, and Pelster, are 
not admitted in the list drawn up by Mandonnet and Perrier: De 
instantibus, De natura verbi intellectus, De principio individuationis, 
De natura generis, De natura accidentis, De natura materiae, De 
quattuor oppositis. 


B) Spurious opuscules 


Grabmann lists 33 titles of opuscules that were attributed to St. 
Thomas, but that are actually spurious.’ Some of them are 
compilations extracted from authentic works (e.g., De natura loci; De 
natura luminis; chapters 1—4 of De tempore; De quo est et quod est, 
and more). An Italian sonnet that codex 9 A 27 of the Biblioteca 
Estense in Modena attributed to St. Thomas, and which Mandonnet 
accepts as authentic, has elicited serious doubts, and Grabmann 
wonders whether it could be attributed to St. Thomas's brother, 
Rinaldo d'Aquino, who left a collection of poetry.? Following A. 
Dondaine's critique, Grabmann also does not accept the Quaestio de 
natura beatitudinis? discovered by Mandonnet in Codex Vaticanus 
Latinus 784, and who also assigned it the date of 1266. Also, the 
Hesponsio ad Bernardum, abbatem casinensem, once considered 
apocryphal, is now seen as authentic by Leonine editors. On the 
basis of a comparative study on the manuscript tradition, G. F. Rossi 
has completed extensive research on the authenticity of opuscules: 
“Gli opuscoli di san Tommaso (Criteri per conoscere l'autenticità)" in 
Divus Thomas (Piacenza), 56 (1953), pp. 211-36.!? According to some 
critics, who are usually well-informed, "every work of St. Thomas still 
poses a multiplicity of problems" (RLT, XV, no. 66, p. 32). 


C) Autographs 


The Library of Montecassino (codex 82) has the text of the 
Responsio ad Bernardum, abbatem casinensem, the last document 
attributed to the Saint, written in the margins of the manuscript of 
Moralia by St. Gregory the Great: Tosti and Uccelli have determined it 
is an autograph.!! The Vatican Apostolic Library has two codices, 
given by the diocese of Bergamo to Pius IX in 1874, which are 
recognized beyond doubt as written by the Saint's own hand. The 
Latin Vatican Codex 9850 contains significant portions of the Summa 
contra gentiles (nearly half of the entire work, ff. 2 r-89 v) and the 
Expositio super librum Boethii De Trinitate (ff. 90 r-104 v). The 
Leonine edition (vol. XIII-XV) of the Summa contra gentiles is made 
from the preserved portions of the autograph codex. The Vatican 
Codex 9851 contains the Commentary on the third book of the 
Sentences? The Vatican autographs are written in the so-called 
littera inintelligibilis (codex 9851 starting from f. 11), which had a 
trustworthy interpreter in the Leonine Commission's P. Mackey.'? Of 
the other texts purported to be autographs, with the exception of 
some fragments found in reliquaries, there is no certain evidence.!^ 

Even if it cannot be recognized as an autograph, as Káppeli has 
demonstrated, codex VIII f. 16 from the National Library of Naples, 
containing Albert's commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, is worth 
mentioning since it seems to have been corrected by St. Thomas's 
hand or certainly under his direction. Another, more celebrated, 
codex in the National Library of Naples contains St. Albert the Great's 
commentary on the entire corpus dionysianum, which was thought, 
by local tradition and by Uccelli, to be a reportatio, and thus an 
autograph of St. Thomas that goes back to the time of his journey to 
Cologne — but the argument is not decisive. ^ 


D) Lost writings 


In their letter, the masters of the Faculty of Arts in Paris ask to 
have those works that the Saint, when leaving Paris in 1272, had 
promised (speciali promissione) to send them once they were 
finished —that is, some philosophical writings he began which they 
hoped that he had finished in Italy: they were indicated as specialiter 


Commentarium Simplicii super librum De coelo et mundo et Expositio 
Tymaei Platonis ac librum De aquarum conducibus et ingeniis 
erigendis. The first work certainly inspired St. Thomas's mature 
commentary on De coelo et mundo, a commentary which remained 
unfinished and can be dated to his last stay in Naples. Recent studies 
by Birkenmajer and Grabmann have shown that Moerbeke had 
finished the translation of the three aforementioned works: an ample 
fragment in three pieces of the Moerbekian translation of Proclus's 
commentary on the Timaeus has been noted in E. Bate di Malines’s 
encyclopedic work, Speculum divinorum et quorumdam naturalium, 
Bk. XI, ch. 24; Bk. XXI, chs. 10 and 25.!° 

The commentaries on Holy Scripture that seem to have been lost 
—if we are following the indications of the official catalogue redacted 
by the notary Bartholomew of Capua who, in his youth, knew St. 
Thomas personally — include the commentary on St. Mark, St. Luke, 
St. John, and the reportatio on St. Matthew. The commentary on the 
Song of Songs has also been lost, along with a second redaction of 
the commentary on the first book of Sentences, writings which seem 
contemporary with the first part of the Summa theologiae." From a 
remark by St. Thomas about the two other works indicated in the 
Parisian masters' cited letter, no trace has been found and it is very 
probable that they were never completed. In this matter, it can be 
observed that, thanks to the noteworthy progress of historical 
criticism on the production of St. Thomas, it is possible — especially 
regarding the opuscules—to discover or identify some other piece of 
writing. Thus, the National Library of France's Latin manuscript 14.546 
is considered very authoritative because it seems to date back to 
around 1280; it contains, for example, the undoubtedly inauthentic 
opuscule De concordantia dictorum sancti Thomae, amid other 
opuscules.!? 


E) Incomplete commentaries 


The commentary on the Perihermeneias ends at lesson 3 of book 
Il: that which follows in the editions comes from Cardinal Cajetan. 
The commentary on the Metaphysica finishes with book XII, the 


commentary on the Politica ends at lesson 6 of book III, and that on 
the Meteorologica ends at lesson 8 of book II (these commentaries 
were completed by the secular master Peter of Auvergne); the one 
on De generatione et corruptione (which seems to be his final piece 
of writing) ends with lesson 17 of book I (the rest is the work of the 
Dominican Thomas of Sutton). Also, De regimine principum ad regem 
Cypri is left at chapter IV of book Il (the rest seems to be 
Bartholomew of Lucca's work). 


3. BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF HIS MAJOR WORKS 


1) Scriptum in quattuor Libros Sententiarum magistri Petri Lombardi 
episcopi parisiensis 


This work reproduces his teaching from the 1254-1256 academic 
years. According to Mandonnet?—the curator of the latest yet still 
incomplete edition (Paris 1929) —there is already in this commentary, 
in seminal form, everything that Thomas Aquinas will ever have 
written, and the French scholar reports the remarks of admiration for 
the young bachelor's work by his first biographer William of Tocco (cf. 
Vita, ch. XIV), and by Bernard Gui and Giovanni Colonna, who echo 
his account. Colonna is more categorical: "Nothing like it has ever 
been seen since, not in any of those who wrote after him" (cui non 
invenitur aliquid simile, cum plures alii post eum scripserunt) (vol. l, p. 
V). However, St. Thomas did not seem satisfied and he undertook a 
second commentary that he did not finish (and of which only some 
fragments remain), judging it more opportune to move on to writing 
more personal works. In the prologue to the commentary, St. Thomas 
presents the themes of four books: (i) De Deo et de Trinitate, (ii) De 
creatione, (iii) De mysterio Incarnationis ac de eius beneficiis, (iv) De 
sacramentis et de gloria resurrectionis. The commentary in the 
proper sense distills, after a brief summary of the text, into a series of 
big and small “questions” that often reflect the particular atmosphere 
of that time, with questions within questions, but reading it will never 
be in vain because it already reveals a stroke of genius. In my modest 


view, no sincere Thomist can ignore it: everyone will profit from it, 
even by measuring the further advances in style and doctrine of the 
great author who began his teaching at a level far beyond what the 
mediocre are able to reach at the end of their teaching. Perhaps the 
most notable progress, in the area of theology, is the transition in the 
doctrine of sacraments to dispositive causality, traditionally defended 
in this Commentary on the Sentences (IV, d. I, q. 1, a. 4, no. 128; 
Mandonnet IV, p. 32). Regarding the philosophical inspiration, the 
presence of Aristotle is already dominant, supplemented with 
frequent recourse to Avicenna and Averroes in particular. 


28) Expositio super librum Boethii De Trinitate 


This commentary has a more concise and rigorous method than 
the previous one, and it is essential for knowing Aquinas's "doctrine 
on knowledge," and, in particular, his philosophical and theological 
method, especially regarding the relationship between reason and 
faith. It consists of a prologue and an introduction, followed by six 
questions each with four articles. A large autographical fragment, 
namely, from the end of q. 3, a. 2, to the end, exists in Cod. Vat. 9850. 
We have B. Decker's critical edition (Leiden 1955). On pp. XIV-XV 
(not numbered) fol. 101 va, lines. 1—27, the autograph is reproduced, 
along with a faithful transcription. The text found here is on pp. 212, 
26—213, 20. 


2°) Expositio in Dionysium De divinis nominibus 


It is this work (along with his later commentary on the De causis) 
that shows the influence that speculative Neoplatonism had on the 
original development of Thomistic thought— especially regarding the 
problems of evil (ch. 4), being (chs. 1 and 5) and the emergence of 
perfective acts in general. 


3) Liber [Opus, Summa. . . .] contra gentiles 


This work has also been referred to by some as the Summa 
philosophica, but, in reality, it proceeds with a composite method, 
namely, one that is both philosophical and theological. In fact, the 


sapientia it mentions in ch. 1 of book | is “sacra doctrina," which is 
called wisdom insofar as the office of the wise person is “to meditate 
and speak forth of the divine truth, which is the truth par excellence . . 
. and to refute errors against the truth.”* The work consists of four 
untitled books, comprised of 102, 102, 163, and 97 chapters, 
respectively. The latest edition edited by C. Pera, P. Marc, and P. 
Caramello (Turin: Marietti, 1961) provides the critical text of the 
Leonine edition (vols. XIII-XV, Rome 1918-1930). The whole of 
volume | of this latest edition from Turin is dedicated to proving, 
against common tradition, the later composition of the work, but it 
fails to convince critics. It is the work that (together with Summa 
theologiae) has been the most widespread: the Leonine edition has 
included the commentary by F. Silvestri of Ferrara. As for the work's 
order, the first three books treat predominantly philosophical 
arguments but regarding the relationship between the creature and 
Creator, whereas book IV is dedicated to fundamental theological 
themes (chs. 1—26 De Trinitate; chs. 27—49 De Incarnatione; chs. 50— 
52 De peccato originali, chs. 53—55 De Incarnatione Verbi; chs. 56—88 
De sacramentis; chs. 89—97 De novissimis). 


4) Summa theologiae 


This is the most well-known and extensive work by Aquinas; 
although it was left unfinished, it remains undoubtedly one of the 
loftiest productions of the human spirit of all times: the Saint diligently 
worked on it for about a decade, interspersing— due to academic 
duties—the Quaestiones disputatae and various commentaries on 
Aristotle, Pseudo-Dionysius, Boethius, the De Causis, and obviously 
the Biblical texts that have already been mentioned. 

The work is divided into three parts of unequal size: the Second 
Part is subdivided into the Prima-Secundae and the Secunda- 
Secundae, which encompasses the whole moral life, respectively 
divided into fundamental and special moral theology. Part | is 
dedicated to fundamental problems of dogmatic theology: the 
existence and attributes of God, the Trinity, creation, the substantial 
structure and faculties of man, and dependence upon God. Part III 


details the mystery of the Incarnation with the salient features of the 
Vita Christi (qq. 1—59), followed by his treatment of the sacraments 
(qq. 60—90), which are the channels of grace for salvation from sin 
and eternal death. St. Thomas himself characterized these three 
parts in the following way: 1) Of the exemplar, namely, God, and of 
those things which came forth from the Divine power in accordance 
with His will; 2) Of His image, namely, man, inasmuch as he himself is 
the principle of his actions, as having free-will and control of his 
actions;P 3) the prologue to III pars particularly has a majestic style 
and conceptual lucidity: 


Since our Savior the Lord Jesus Christ, in order to “save His 
people from their sins" (Mt 1:21), as the angel announced, showed 
us, in His own Person, the way of truth, whereby we may attain 
the bliss of eternal life by rising again, [I pars], it is necessary, in 
order to complete the entire work of theology, that after 
considering the last end of human life, and the virtues and vices, 
[I| pars], there should follow the consideration of the Savior of all 
Himself, and of the benefits bestowed by Him on the human race 
[Ill pars]. Concerning this we must consider (1) the Savior 
Himself, (2) the sacraments by which we attain our salvation 
[partially left unfinished], and (3) the end of immortal life to which 
we attain by the resurrection [entirely missing ].° 


In the general prologue to the First Part, St. Thomas dedicates his 
work to the theological formation of incipientes, to noviti: a 
declaration of humble charity on his part, but the work, read and 
studied in universities and seminaries, has formed robust 
consciences and lovers of Christ, enlightened teachers and 
courageous defenders of the faith. 

The questions in each part are: First, 1-119; Prima-Secundae: 1— 
114; Secunda-Secundae: 1—189; Third Part: 1—90. All in all, there are 
512 questions that contain 2,669 articles. Some questions are 
certainly outdated today and can make you smile (e.g., |, q. 119, a. 2); 
others reflect the culture of his time (e.g., |, q. 66, a. 3). However, even 
seven centuries after Thomas's death, the Church still has not had an 


exposition of her salvific truth of equal commitment and responsibility 
toward the faith. Various commentaries have added very little, and 
have diminished greatly, the strength of the author’s original text. 


5) De angelis seu de substantiis separatis ad fratrem Raynaldum de 
Piperno (ed. Leonine, Home 1969, vol. XL). This seems to be the 
most complete and reliable title. 


The Prologus gives, like few other texts, the quality of the author's 
intelligence and the particularity of his method, that is, of his 
openness toward various voices of truth, whether outside or within 
Revelation: 


Since we cannot be present at the holy ceremonies in honor of the 
angels, we should not let this time of devotion go by fruitlessly; 
rather, such time as we do not spend in singing their praises, we 
should make up for by writing about them. Since our aim is to 
present as best we can the excellence of the holy angels, we 
ought to begin with man's earliest conjectures about the angels. In 
this way, whatever we find to agree with faith, we can accept, and 
whatever is opposed to Catholic teaching, we can reject (f. 41, 9— 
10).d 


The work stops at chapter 20 (De distinctione spirituum 
angelorum); chapters 1-17 provide a critical compendium of 
extraordinary speculative importance not only for the discussion of 
various conceptions about spiritual natures, but also for the clear 
position regarding the connection between Plato and Aristotle (chs. 
3—4) and for the refutation of universal hylomorphism (which 
devastated the Augustinian school) advocated by the Jewish 
philosopher Avicebron (chs. 5—8). In this analysis —which is the most 
precise and keen examination of the metaphysical structure of the 
creature—the notion of participation holds first place. It is probably 
also for this reason that its composition is attributed to the final period 
of the Saint's life (1269—1273). The Leonine critical edition was 
preceded by that of Francis J. Lescoe, which has an English 
translation alongside the Latin text (West Hartford 1963; the text is 


divided into 114 paragraphs). The index of terms (pp. 174 ff.) is 
seriously deficient: the “notion of participation” (p. 187b—is indicated 
only in paragraph 43 of ch. VIII, p. 80) already appears in chapter 1 
and pervades chapters 3 and 4 especially (/n quo convenient— In quo 
differunt Plato et Aristoteles) and the refutation of Avicebron in 
chapters 8—9. 


6) Compendium theologiae 


The Compendium theologiae is also dedicated ad fratrem 
Haynaldum socium suum carissimum, and this work was left 
unfinished as well. There is still some controversy regarding the 
chronology: first it seemed indisputable that it belonged to the Saint's 
final activities like those previously mentioned, but now some 
scholars are inclined to move it to an earlier date. The work is 
completed only up to part one (tractatus prior, De fide of 246 
chapters). The second part, De spe, contains just 15 chapters; the 
third part, De caritate, which was promised in the prologue (ed. Taur. 
of the Opuscula theologica, Turin 1954, p. 13 b) is completely missing. 
The Treatise on the Incarnation (chs. 185 ff.) is no less profound than 
the corresponding one in Summa theologiae (Third Part, qq. 1—26) 
and this inclines us to assign it a later date; here, too, the notion of 
participation occupies a central place. The beginning of the prologue 
has a tone of high solemnity: “The Word of the eternal Father, 
containing all things within His immensity" (Aeterni Patris Verbum sua 
immensitate universa comprehendens). lt is worth noting that the 
1879 Leonine encyclical about the restoration of Thomism begins with 
the first two words from this prologue. 


7) In librum de causis expositio 


In my view, this work is of exceptional importance for obtaining a 
deeper understanding of the metaphysical synthesis of the later 
Thomas. Here, with the work of the Christian Dionysius, he corrects 
the errors of Arabic emanationism in the work of which he was the 
first to identify its exact origin and nature, thanks to the version of 
Proclus's X-oiyctoxsiz OcoAoyvyn, translated into Latin (for him?) by 


his confrére William of Moerbeke around 1268. A “three-fold” 
commentary by Chrysostom Javelli from the 15'^ century seems of 
little importance. The work has already been studied and edited in an 
authoritative way, both the Arabic text from Leiden as well as the 
medieval version by O. Bardenhewer (Freiburg, i. Br. 1882); there has 
ee a new edition of the Arabic text edited by A. Badawi (Cairo, 
1955). 

Regarding the presence and influence of this work in the writings 
of other Thomists, we mention C. M. J. VANSTEENKISTE, “Il "liber de 
causis’ negli scritti di San Tommaso,” in Angelicum 35 (1958), 3—4 pp. 
325-374; as well as his article “Intorno al testo latino del /iber de 
causis," in Angelicum 44 (1967), pp. 60—83, (in the first article, the 
author has collected all the explicit citations). Vansteenkiste also had 
published the critical edition of the medieval version of Proclus's 
Elementatio: "Procli Elementatio theologica translata a Guilelmo de 
Moerbeke (textus ineditus)," in Tildschrift voor Filosofie 13, 2—3 (1951) 
pp. 263—302 and 491—531. See also his article, "Procli Elementatio 
theologica translata a Guilelmo de Moerbeke, Notae de methodo 
translationis," in Tiidschrift voor Filosofie 14, 3 (1952) pp. 503—546. The 
author, who directs the RLT, has been the first (to my knowledge) to 
apply the method that today H. G. Gadamer describes as 
Buchstabieren. 


8) Quaestiones disputatae 


These are indispensable for a deeper understanding of key 
philosophical and theological problems treated in the major works 
and they cover (from the Quaestiones de veritate to the Quaestio de 
malo) the whole arc of the twenty years of Aquinas's teaching. The 
current editions are often inaccurate: until now the Leonine 
Commission has published only the text of De veritate, and the 
publication of De malo seems imminent. In my view, the Quaestiones 
disputatae also have a methodological importance since Aquinas 
prefers to follow the analytical method in them. A typical example is in 
De Veritate with the movement of the "tractatus de bono" with qq. 21— 
24 (with the consideration of free choice), the treatment of “scientia 


animae Christ? in q. 20, and that of “gratia Christ? to the end of q. 29. 
For his dependence upon St. Augustine, which is dominant here, see 
W. Schneider’s “Die ‘Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate’ des 
Thomas von Aquin in ihrer philosophiegeschichtlichen Beziehung zu 
Augustinus," BGTP, XXVII, 3, Münster i. W. 1930. 


! M. Grabmann, Die Werke des heiligen Thomas von Aquin: Eine 
literarhistorische Untersuchung und Einführung, 3rd ed., Münster, 
1949. 

? Cf. P. Mandonnet, Des écrits authentiques de St. Thomas d'Aquin, 
1st ed., Fribourg (Switzerland) 1910, p. 10, note; Joseph de Guibert, 
Les doublets de saint Thomas d'Aquin. (Leur étude méthodologique), 
Paris 1926: because of the problems in De Deo uno et trino, he 
examines the doctrines regarding faith, the salvation of non-believers, 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and the nature of charity. 


? Cf. Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen-âge, 22-23 
(1947-1948), pp. 187 ff. 

^ Cf. Archivium fratrum praedicatorum, 13 (1943), pp. 59—94. 

? Francesco Salvatore (ed.), Due Sermoni inediti di san Tommaso, 
Rome 1912; cf. Bulletin thomiste, Xll pp. 207 ff. 


^ Cf. Franz Pelster, “Die Thomas von Aquin zugeschriebenen 
Opuscola ... und ihr Verfasser," in Gregorianum 36 (1955), pp. 21—49. 
For a more recent perspective, see the essay "Les opuscules de saint 
Thomas” in Contra errores Graecorum, ed. Leonine (Rome 1967) vol. 
XL, fasc. A, pp. Ill ff. 


7 M. Grabmann, op. cit. pp. 395 ff. 
8 M. Grabmann, p. 413. 
? M. Grabmann, p. 141 ff. 


10 See also, Rossi's broad overall treatment in Antiche e nuove 
edizioni degli opuscoli di san Tommaso d'Aquino e il problema della 
loro autenticità, Piacenza 1955. 


11 Cf. P. Mandonnet, op. cit, p. 107: here he agrees with the 
attribution. 


1? The fundamental study is by G.F. Rossi, L'autografo di san 
Tommaso del "Commento al Ill libro delle Sentenze, 2nd ed., 
Piacenza 1933. 


13 Cf. the table in vol. XIII, p. IV ab that reproduces the littera 
inintelligibilis of fol. 34, SCG Il, 25—35, with a faithful transcription. 


14 M. Grabmann, op. cit., pp. 346 ff. 


15 Cf. P. Mandonnet, op. cit ., p. 133 f.; G. Meersseman, Introductio in 
opera omnia B. Alberti Magni, Bruges 1931, p. 102; M. Grabmann, op. 
Cit., pp. 341 ff. 346 ff. 


16 Cf. A. Birkenmajer, “Neus zu dem Briefe der Pariser Artistenfakultat 
über den Tod des heiligen Thomas von Aquin," in Xenia thomistica, 3 
(1925), esp. pp. 65 ff. 


17 Cf. P. Mandonnet, op. cit ., pp. 34, 53, 57. 


18 See G. F. Rossi, “Il Codice latino 14.546 della Biblioteca nazionale 
di Parigi con gli opuscoli di san Tommaso," in Divus Thomas 
(Piacenza), 54 (1951), pp. 301 ff. 


1? P. Mandonnet, Des Écrits authentiques de S. Thomas d'Aquin, 2nd 
ed., Fribourg (Swizerland) 1910, pp. 67 and 69. This is given a finer 
point in the new edition of M. Grabmann, Die Werke des heiligen 
Thomas von Aquin, 3rd ed., ed. A.M. Landgraf, BGPT, Münster, 1949, 
esp. pp. 286 ff. 


a “veritatem divinam, quae antonomastice est veritas, meditatam 
eloqui; . . . et errorem contra veritatem impugnare." 


© 1) De exemplari, scilicet de Deo et de his quae processerunt ex 
divina potestate, secundum eius voluntatem; 2) De eius imagine, id 
est de homine secundum quod et ipse est suorum operum 
principium, quasi liberum arbitrium habens et suorum operum 
potestatem. 


e “Quia Salvator noster Dominus lesus Christus, teste Angelo (Mt 
1:21) populum suum salvum faciens a peccatis eorum, viam veritatis 
nobis in seipso demonstravit, per quam ad beatitudinem immortalis 
vitae resurgendo pervenire possimus [I pars], necesse est ut, ad 
consummationem totius theologici negotii, post considerationem 
ultimi finis humanae vitae et virtutum et vitiorum [Il pars], de ipso 
omnium Salvatore ac beneficiis eius humano generi praestitis nostra 
consideratio prosequatur [III pars]. Circa quam, primo 
considerandum occurrit de ipso Salvatore; secundo, de sacramentis 
eius, quibus salutem consequimur [partially left unfinished]; tertio, de 
fine immortalis vitae, ad quem per ipsum resurgendo pervenimus 
[entirely missing]." 

d *Quia sacris Angelorum solemniis interesse non possumus, non 
debet nobis devotionis tempus transire in vacuum; sed quod 
psallendi officio | subtrahitur, scribendi studio compensetur. 
Intendentes igitur sanctorum Angelorum excellentiam utcumque 
depromere, incipiendum est ab his quae de Angelis antiquitus 
humana coniectura aestimavit; ut si quid invenerimus fidei 
consonum, accipiamus; quae vero doctrinae repugnant catholicae 
refutemus." 


CHAPTER 3 


THE FORMATION OF THOMISM 


1. THE SOURCES 


The problem of sources is paramount in Thomistic thought and 
constitutes the first key to understanding its formation. First of all, it 
concerns identifying the texts and eventually the versions (from 
Greek and Arabic) that St. Thomas effectively had available; then, the 
precise doctrinal context must be observed, especially those sources 
that influenced the development of Thomistic thought. Finally, the 
other interpretations that those sources received in the cultural 
setting of the Middle Ages must be highlighted to give a precise 
assessment of the Saint's doctrinal work.! 

First, the revolutionary novelty of the 13" century library occurred 
with the translation of Aristotle's works on natural philosophy, 
metaphysics, ethics, and politics. As a mere adolescent at the 
University of Naples, St. Thomas encountered texts of logic and 
natural philosophy with his teachers Martin of Dacia and Peter of 
Ireland, and this could be considered a decisive moment for his future 
leaning toward Aristotelianism and breaking with the Platonism of the 
Augustinian tradition. Regarding Plato's writings, Thomas could have 
known about the Timaeus directly from the translation-commentary of 
Calcidius (who inspired the humanistic Platonism of the School of 
Chartres) and perhaps he knew about the Phaedrus and the Meno. 
Platonic teaching was also widespread from Cicero's works and 
particularly in Macrobius's commentary on his Somnium Scipionis. 
However, the principal source of medieval Platonism was St. 
Augustine (cf. De Trinitate, Bk. Vil; De civitate Dei, Bk. VIII-X), and 
this should provide guidance about the exact meaning of the 


Platonism-Aristotelianism antithesis that dominated the Middle Ages. 
This is central to St. Thomas’s activity, and to the polemics that arose 
because of his work. This is because, as is well known, St. Augustine 
did not read any of Plato's works directly, and instead knew the later 
Platonism elaborated by Plotinus, whose Enneads were translated by 
the rhetorician Marius Victorinus. It has been recognized that 
Victorinus brought the terms and problems of Neoplatonic 
speculation to Christian theology in the West.” 

In this historical context, the common thesis (espoused by 
Baeumker) that Platonism is dominant in the 12" century, regresses 
in the 13 century, only to regain vigor in Humanism,’ merely 
articulates a simple historical fact, but does not identify the extent of 
its cultural significance. If it can be admitted that the medieval 
doctrinal struggles actually arise surrounding the choice between 
Plato and Aristotle, then it also must be admitted that the true Plato 
(the rigid dualism between appearance and reality, between the 
sensible world and ideas) is absent. The choice is then reduced to a 
choice between Plotinus (or Neoplatonism in general) and Aristotle, 
where the gap between Plotinus (who conceives of emanation as 
necessary and remains a monist of transcendence) and the dualist 
Plato (who creates the myths of the Demiurge and of the anima 
mundi) is perhaps greater than that between Plotinus and Aristotle (a 
monist of immanence who recognizes neither myths nor any 
transcendence).* In the controversies of the 13'^ century, Plato is 
therefore on the side-lines, and this explains why a critical mind like 
St. Thomas had the intention—as indicated in the Letter from the 
Faculty of Arts (May 10, 1274)—to write a commentary on or direct a 
study of Plato's Timaeus. That commentary certainly would have 
given the key to understanding the underlying principles of Thomistic 
metaphysics in its final phase, elements which, as we will see, 
Thomistic historiography still has not yet brought to light. It is 
understandable, therefore, that the Angelic Doctor had only limited 
elements available—which were insufficient for attempting an 
interpretation of Plato—when compared to what he could do with 
Aristotle. The principal source for St. Thomas's knowledge of Plato 


(as for all pre-Aristotelian philosophy) was from  Aristotle's 
introductions to his treatises (cf. the first books of Ethica 
nicomachaea, Metaphysica, De anima, and De generatione et 
corruptione), but now the theories seem oversimplified and twisted in 
some way to emphasize the polemic. 

The second key fact about the sources of Thomistic thought 
(regarding the alternative between Plato and Aristotle), comes from 
the complex superstructure of Neoplatonic-inspired influences that 
intervened in the debate over the course of a millennium. First of all, 
there is St. Augustine himself, with the weight of his undisputed 
teaching authority in medieval theology (which St. Thomas accepts 
no less than his contemporaries), especially regarding questions of 
Trinitarian theology, sin, and grace. The relation between the two 
doctors, in purely philosophical matters, is more subtle, since 
Thomistic Aristotelianism could not accept any compromise: Aquinas 
still accepts the fundamental doctrines of causal transcendentalism 
and divine exemplarism, where the inevitable contrast with the 
cornerstones of Aristotelian thought is ably overcome by the 
“synthetic” interpretation which will be discussed later? Recent 
controversies regarding the agreement between the Neoplatonic St. 
Augustine and the Aristotelian St. Thomas have not provided 
substantial results, nor can they provide any because the teaching 
tasks of the two doctors arise in two different cultural epochs (ancient 
and medieval) that are not proportionate for the comparison that they 
wish to make, and St. Thomas himself furnishes us with the proper 
criteria (cf. In II Sent., d. 13, q. 1, a. 3, ad. 1; ST I, q. 15, De ideis; q. 77, 
a. 5, ad 3; q. 84, a. 5; q. 85, a. 2). Still, St. Thomas is well aware of St. 
Augustine's Platonism and Aquinas highlights the work of purification 
regarding the heterodox doctrines that are unacceptable for the 
Christian faith, such as the existence of “separate ideas" (ST I, q. 84, 
a. 5): the metaphysics of participation endorsed by the two doctors 
expresses the transcendental structure, so to speak, of the finite 
being in its dependence upon God (cf. De spiritualibus creaturis, a. 
10, ad 8: “It does not matter much if we say that intelligible things 
themselves are participated from God, or that the light which makes 


them intelligible is participated from God").? The first remark is St. 
Augustine's solution, and the second is that of St. Thomas (who 
assimilates the Aristotelian notion of an agent intellect into the 
Christian doctrine of creation). Hence, the controversy, stirred up in 
the neo-Scholastic setting, regarding the agreement or the difference 
between the Church's two greatest doctors should not produce a 
polemical task but only an exegetical one: the two doctrinal stances 
correspond to two different moments of Christian culture. So, asking 
questions like whether St. Augustine would have accepted the 
Thomistic doctrine of abstraction, or if he would have conceived of 
the spiritual soul as the body's substantial form in an Aristotelian 
sense, are not perhaps subject to some precise response, because 
the different cultural perspectives do not permit an exact answer." 
The profound transformation of Augustinian doctrine, when infused 
with Aristotelianism is often veiled by St. Thomas: one gets the 
impression that he attributes the majority of the Augustinian school's 
metaphysical errors to the extrinsicism of Avicenna and Moses 
Maimonides, and to the exaggerated realism of the Jewish 
philosopher Avicebron.® A surprising and significant example of the 
synthetic character of Thomistic exegesis is in the prologue to the 
responsio of article 1 of the Quaestio de spiritualibus creaturis, where 
St. Thomas places St. Augustine’s authority above Aristotle’s for the 
metaphysical concept of prime matter as “pure potency.”” 

Even more innovative is the relationship St. Thomas has with 
other sources of theological Neoplatonism like Pseudo-Dionysius, 
whose influence rivals, and in some ways exceeds, that of St. 
Augustine himself. Out of the entire corpus dionysianum, St. Thomas 
only provides commentary on the De divinis nominibus, sticking to 
the literal method, just like his commentaries on Aristotle and 
Scripture. Especially noteworthy is the Saint’s effort to find the most 
intelligible reading among different versions, usually using John 
Sarrazin's translation." Pseudo-Dionysius’s influence is profound 
and concerns the most arduous problems in metaphysics, such as 
the doctrine of the transcendentals and analogy, knowledge of God 
(positive and negative theology), and the problem of evil. According 


to St. Thomas, this Dionysius inherits the best of Platonic philosophy, 
entirely stripped of its errors and the deep core of its truth inserted 
into Christian theology (cf. St. Thomas’s statements in the prologue to 
the Commentary on De divinis nominibus and especially in De 
substantiis separatis, ch. 17). Above all, it is in the atmosphere of the 
Dionysian texts—dense with profound mystical resonances and 
continuous moments | of transcendence—that St. Thomas 
experienced the reconciliation between classicism and Christian 
truth, which led him to incorporate the methodical principle (not the 
method!) of Platonism within a metaphysics elaborated and 
expressed with Aristotelian principles. That this might be precisely his 
intention can be shown, first of all, by the 1,700 explicit citations of 
Pseudo-Dionysius that occur in his writings,!! such that his authority 
is called upon to have the last word, for example, regarding the 
theology of the De causis: 


However, Dionysius corrects this position when they (the 
Platonists) assert that there are different separate forms, which 
they call ‘gods,’ so that one would be per se goodness, another 
per se being, another per se life, and so on with regard to the 
others. Rather, it is fitting to say that all these are essentially the 
first cause of all things itself. (In librum De causis, |. Ill; ed. H. D. 
Saffrey, Louvain-Fribourg 1954, p. 20; ed. Pera [Torino 1955] no. 
72, p. 20 b). 


Another indication of the exceptional theoretical value that 
Dionysian speculation has in Thomism is the effort to refute 
heterodox interpretations like the formal pantheism of the School of 
Chartres that makes him entertain the question: "Whether God is the 
being of all things" (Utrum Deus sit esse omnium rerum) (In | Sent., d. 
8, q. 1, a. 2); and “That God is not the formal being of all things" (Quod 
Deus non est esse formale omnium) (SCG I, 26). The Saint protests 
against the intellectus perversus that some have made of the 
Dionysian expression: “God is the being of all that exists” (Deus est 
esse existentibus) (De divinis nominibus, 4),!? doing outright violence 
to the text (Nicholas of Cusa expressly refers to St. Thomas's 


energetic correction in Apologia doctae ignorantiae: cf. R. Klibansky’s 
edition, Leipzig 1933, p. 17). Again, St. Thomas explicitly endorses the 
Dionysian affirmation, inspired by the most straightforward version of 
Platonism regarding the primacy of good over being, as the principle 
of the dynamic order (in causando: cf. ST |, q. 5, a. 2, ad 1) by virtue of 
which “prime matter” itself (which is called non ens) could be created 
by God (on the primacy of good over being, see De Malo, q. 1, a. 2; 
see also /n librum De causis, Bk. 4, ed. cit., p. 28: “In ch. 4 of De 
divinis nominibus, Dionysius gives priority to the name good in God 
above all the divine names, and he says that it is participated in even 
by those things to which ens does not extend, understanding prime 
matter as a non- ens")? In short, it is the Dionysian “principle of 
degrees or the continuity between higher and lower forms of being 
according to which the extremes touch each other," or semper fines 
primorum coniungens principiis secundorum (Migne, PG 3, p. 872), 
which St. Thomas renders with a more transparent expression: "The 
highest point of the lowest touches the lowest point of the highest" 
(Supremum infimi | attingit infimum supremi (De spiritualibus 
creaturis, a. 2; edition by L. W. Keeler, p. 29, 5). This gives him a 
valuable key for escaping the monopsychism of Averroism. 

The last group of metaphysical sources is comprised of Boethius, 
the De causis, and Avicenna; the main thesis of Thomistic 
metaphysics, which is the real distinction between essence and act of 
being (esse, actus essendi) in creatures (cf. De Ver., q. 21, a. 5; De 
Pot., q. 3, a. 5; De spiritualibus creaturis a. 1) is owed to these 
sources. Here the notion of participation is developed, a notion that — 
inserted by St. Thomas into the Aristotelian metaphysics of act— 
elevates it to the affirmation of total dependence of the creature upon 
the Creator and completes the Aristotelian concept of "causality" as a 
process of alterity and distinction with the Platonic concept of 
Causality as "presence" and “likeness.” Boethius's was the first 
among Latin scholars in his translation project for all Aristotle's works 
and Plato's Dialogues that showed the fundamental agreement 
between the two thinkers.^ Moreover, from Boethius’s De 
hebdomadibus St. Thomas received the fundamental doctrine that 


the structure of the concrete at every level, both predicamental and 
transcendental, is according to a participation: the fact that Boethius 
may be the most important master of medieval Aristotelianism —first 
because of his translations, and then due to the rigor of his scientific 
methodology and terminology— suggests that the theme of the 
synthesis of Plato and Aristotle is the fundamental element (active in 
different ways but nevertheless present) in the cultural renaissance of 
Europe. One fruit of Boethius's high-level teaching (and inspired by 
him) is the Thomistic commentary on the De Trinitate (a portion of the 
autograph is preserved in the Vatican). In it, St. Thomas confronts the 
problem of knowledge, the division between various fields of 
speculative science, and the methods of speculative science from 
natural philosophy, mathematics, and, finally, theology. This is done 
with a breadth and precision that is not found in any of his other 
works. Having recognized its true origin and Neo-platonic character, 
De causis committed St. Thomas to the final combination of the 
Platonic metaphysics of transcendence with Aristotelian metaphysics 
of immanence.!^ The Thomistic commentary on the little work (the 
common editions are very inaccurate) contains elements of 
extaordinary speculative interest for a theory of being whose content 
is decisively Platonic framed in a reliable Aristotelian framework. The 
commentary also has the merit of making frequent comparisons 
between the De causis, St. Augustine, and Pseudo-Dionysius (cf. 
propositions 2—6, 9—10, 14, 16, 19) to emphasize the overcoming of 
the Platonic conception of "separation" to which even Proclus had 
remained faithful, as St. Thomas explicitly notes, but not the author of 
De causis for whom-—as for all Christians— everything leads to God 
(lect. 16; ed. cit., p. 95—6). To uncover the originality of Thomism, it 
would be instructive to compare the Thomistic commentary with other 
medieval commentaries on the De causis—in particular, that of St. 
Thomas's teacher, Albert the Great (cf. vol. X in ed. Borgnet Paris 
1891. Albert is very uncertain about the work's author and has no idea 
of its dependence on Proclus. The commentary is divided into two 
books; each book contains various treatises and every treatise has 
several chapters); or with that of Giles of Rome, who was his disciple 


in Paris. It was Giles who somehow managed to prove (and it seems 
to be confirmed by more recent critics)? that the work's author is Al- 
Farabi.!° At proposition 12, f. 40 v, is the declaration: “This book is 
taken from Proclus's book and is entirely Platonic" (Liber iste 
extractus est ex libro Procli et est totus platonicus). Among other 
things, one can detect Giles' polemical allusion to the Thomistic 
commentary in his commentary on proposition 4, at the end: 


It should be noted that, according to the author of this saying, it 
can be solved by means of some argument of the Commentator, 
who maintained the unity of the intellect. The commentator 
desired that one and the same thing not be multiplied in its 
species, and not even by matter. . . . But it is clear for this author 
that they can be multiplied by means of intelligible species, 
because of the diversity of recipients, given that the recipients are 
not material, in order that the intelligible species in the different 
substances are different, no matter how many immaterial 
substances might exist (ed. cit., f. 18 r).? 


Although St. Thomas had written exactly the opposite, his disciple 
does not seem very perceptive (lect. IV of St. Thomas, ed. cit., pp. 29 
ff. The date of Giles’ commentary is: Anno Domini MCC nonaginta, 
Die Mercurii ante Purificationem Beatae Mariae Virginis; col. 112 r). 

Last in this list of Neoplatonic sources (but in first place with 
Aristotle in the formation of Thomistic thought) is Avicenna, who was 
well known in the 13" century thanks to Gerard of Cremona's 
translations. Avicenna's presence is constant, but following St. 
Thomas's citations gives the clear impression that in his early works 
(Scriptum in quattuor libros Sententiarum, De ente et essentia, De 
veritate)!" Avicenna's influence is predominant, but in the later works 
it undergoes a notable decline (cf. the harsh criticism of De 
substantiis separatis, ch. 10). Nevertheless, Avicenna's influence has 
been noteworthy at crucial moments in Thomistic metaphysics:!? 


a) The Thomist solution to the problem of universals (cf. 
Quodlib., VIII, q. 1, a. 1) refers to Avicenna regarding the 


b) 


C) 


correspondence between the logical composition of genus and 
difference, and the metaphysical composition of matter and 
form.!? 


The real distinction between essence and act of being in 
creatures is affirmed by St. Thomas in his early works with an 
almost verbatim dependence upon Avicenna’s text (cf. In I 
Sent, d. 8, q. 5, a. 1; the article summarizes Avicenna, 
Metaphysica tr. Ill, ch. 8, and tr. V, ch. 3; a. 2 of q. 4 
summarises Metaphysica, tr. V, ch 4 and tr. IX, ch. 1; lastly, ad 
2 recalls Metaphysica, tr. |l, ch. 1, and tr. IIl, ch. 8, for the real 
distinction). However, the  Thomistic position promptly 
denounces the extrinsicist position in which Avicenna makes 
esse an accidens additum, to which Thomas opposes being as 
actus substantiae (In IV librum Metaphysicorum Bk. Il no. 
556).? The distinction between the possibile esse proper to 
the creature and the necesse esse proper to God is another 
Avicennian doctrine connected with this cornerstone of 
Thomism, and it certainly inspires the Thomist vía of 
contingency in the demonstration of God's existence 
(especially in SCG I, 15; it seems that the exposition of ST |, q. 
2, a. 3, is inspired by Moses Maimonides). However, on this 
point as well, St. Thomas deviates noticeably from Avicenna 
when Thomas attributes (with Averroes) a form of necesse 
esse for spiritual creatures dependent upon God. 


The distinction between the causes of “fieri” and the causes of 
"esse" a distinction that is at the foundation of the entire 
Thomistic metaphysics of causality. In this respect, too, St. 
Thomas will denounce the extrinsicism of the Avicennian 
doctrine of Dator formarum and will instead develop, on one 
hand, the Aristotelian principle of predicamental immanence 
that "every agent makes its likeness, since the agent acts 
through its form" with the principle of transcendental 
immanence from the De Causis: “Every primary cause infuses 
its effect more strongly than a secondary cause does" (prop. 1; 


ed. cit., Bardenhewer, Fribourg i. Br., 1882, p. 163) on the other 
hand.* 


These textual-critical details invite two conclusions: (a) St. 
Thomas intentionally claims that he wants to articulate the 
Aristotelian conception of the real. His activity as a commentator on 
the Philosopher's major works — seen especially by the search for the 
most authentic readings of the text and from its literal meaning— 
confirms his adherence to Aristotelian realism. This adherence is 
unconditional regarding its fundamental theoretical orientation, 
whether the content of the reality of being, or with respect to the 
method of expressing it in the definition of truth; (b) on the other hand, 
from the beginning St. Thomas introduces and intensifies, by making 
precisions with an ever increasing critical awareness, a group of 
texts, principles, and methodological insights clearly from Platonic or, 
to be more precise, Neoplatonic derivation: this makes the immediate 
end of his speculation to be bringing about an agreement between 
Plato and Aristotle, an agreement that the later St. Thomas focuses 
upon with intense speculative fervor (cf. De substantiis separatis, ch. 
2: In quo conveniunt Plato et Aristoteles; ch. 3: In quo differunt). This 
approach (which is crucial for an interpretation of Thomism) was 
suggested to the Angelic Doctor especially by Boethius, but it takes 
its explicit shape and meaning in his mind particularly in later writings 
when Thomas obtains first-hand knowledge of the great Greek 
commentaries on Aristotle, commentaries translated by the generous 
friar William of Moerbeke. Alexander of Aphrodisias had sharply 
rejected the irreducibility between Platonic and Aristotelian 
conceptions”! —but, gathered together by Simplicius, the Neoplatonic 
trend of seeing a substantial agreement between the two 
philosophers underneath their problems prevailed against him. This 
trend considered that Aristotle’s anti-Platonic polemic only concerns 
Plato’s “terminology,” which is more poetic than philosophical.7 
Among the Arabic scholars, it was Al-Farabi (Avicenna’s teacher), 
who continued the task of showing the agreement between the two 
philosophers, such that he had anticipated the agreement between 
reason and Qur’anic monotheism. The fact that the Neoplatonic 


mystic Avicenna had a privileged position throughout Scholasticism, 
and that St. Thomas himself (especially in his early works) greatly 
favors him, gives the evidence that medieval Aristotelianism had 
turned towards a ‘synthesis,’ and not to the ‘crisis,’ between the two 
thinkers. In the end, the Angelic Doctor realized, with Simplicius’s 
text, the discord between Greek commentators; but given that, in his 
position, it was impossible for him to give his own interpretation of 
Plato, even Aquinas resigned himself to Simplicius’s syncretistic 
interpretation (cf. /n I librum De coelo et mundo, lect. 22; ed. Taur., pp. 
108 f). Thus, St. Thomas's works (considered in his historical 
development) present the paradox that the formulations of his 
Aristotelianism are much more uncompromising at the beginning — 
when his thought was notably influenced by St. Augustine, Avicenna, 
and so on—than in his mature years when he knew the Philosopher's 
works through and through and went up against Latin Averroism. This 
leaves the position open to the criticism by P. Duhem, who has 
accused the Thomist synthesis of artificiality. He does so 
mistakenly, however, because this synthesis was accomplished 
according to an intellectual tradition rediscovered by the Angelic 
Doctor in continuity with classical philosophy, and he enlarged it in 
the Christian context to overcome the classical stalemate regarding 
the antithesis between Plato and Aristotle. 


2. THE “LITERAL METHOD" OF HIS COMMENTARIES 


There is no doubt that the originality of St. Thomas’s doctrinal 
innovation has its principal cause in his knowledge and assimilation 
of Aristotle’s writings. In fact, unlike Albert the Great, who, like 
Avicenna, made paraphrases, St. Thomas adopts (with Averroes) the 
literal method. The primary concern in Thomist commentaries (and 
the valid principle for all the commentaries, whether Biblical or 
doctrinal) is to grasp the direct meaning of the philosopher’s littera, 
which was not always an easy task during that time because of 
different, incomplete, and often discordant translations (cf. /n libros 
Perihermeneias, Bk. |, lect. 5, no. 20; ed. Leonine | 28a: “Therefore in 


order to better follow Aristotle’s words” [Et ideo ut magis sequamur 
verba Aristotelis]). St. Thomas takes care to show the "structure" of 
the section within the chapter, the chapter within the book, then the 
book within the whole work, and then in the wider corpus 
aristotelicum, with a critical intent unlike any previous commentator 
before him. For every book, treatise, and chapter he gives a 
perspective of the subject matter in its interior division (cf. the plan for 
the logical works, /n libros Posteriorum Analyticorum, Bk. |, lect. 1; for 
natural philosophy, /n librum Physicorum, lect. 1). The intentio 
Aristotelis that he sought flows from his critical exegesis of the text 
and from the dominance of principles that, even without the direct use 
of the Greek text and despite having at his disposal versions of the 
text that were anything but clear, it enabled him to almost always 
grasp prescisely what the philosopher thought with a confidence that 
still astonishes us today: "It is therefore apparent to anyone who 
diligently considers the above words of the Philosopher, that it is not 
his intention to absolutely exclude from God a knowledge of other 
things" (De substantiis separatis, ch. 13; ed. Perrier, ch. 12, no. 77, p. 
174). 

For this reason, St. Thomas can reprimand Averroes (on the basis 
of contextual analysis) for not having grasped the philosopher's 
method: “His explanation is not fitting, because he does not join the 
whole text to one intention" (eius expositio non est conveniens, quia 
non coniungit totum ad unam intentionem) (In I librum Physicorum, 
lect. |; ed. Pirotta, no. 25 p. 16 a). The literal commentary is often 
supplemented with opportune questions about some controversial 
points; these digressions, scarce in the early commentaries, became 
more numerous in later ones, thanks to a deeper engagement with 
Averroes s commentaries and knowledge of the great Greek 
commentators.” In particular, the Thomist commentary on the 
Metaphysica is considered better than any other because of the way 
St. Thomas shows his command of the text, a text which is perhaps 
the most formidable that has ever existed.” Obviously, in order to 
grasp the importance of the Thomist “commentaries” (or better yet, 
expositiones) on the Aristotelian texts it is necessary to have the 


Latin version nearby (or the various versions) that St. Thomas 
follows, and at times specifically discusses (for this critical inquiry, the 
valuable indications in the first volume of Aristoteles latinus, Rome 
1939, can be of enormous help). The pervasive influence of Boethius 
in the Thomistic commentaries on Aristotle should also be noted.”° 

This research into the authentic meaning of Aristotelian texts 
earned him the high regard of the chief figure of Latin Averroism, 
Siger of Brabant.?/ The encyclopedic Henry Bate of Malines calls him 
the famosus expositor,’ and this title of expositor is attributed to him 
throughout the entire Middle Ages, just as Averroes was given the 
title of commentator. This tradition is attested to at the start of the 15'^ 
century by friar Luis of Valladolid, who, after having listed the 
Aristotelian commentaries of St. Thomas, adds: "Thus, in expounding 
the writings of Aristotle, he has no equal, and thus he is called the 
expositor par excellence by philosophers.7?9 Agostino Nifo, who 
undoubtedly converted from Avveroism because of the merits of the 
Thomist commentary, expressly recognized St. Thomas as the first 
among the commentators, even placing him above the Greeks 
themselves: 


This Thomas Aquinas, not only in this commentary on the 
Physics, but also in all others, is a faithful guide, but it is not from 
this that he is given the name expositor. This comes namely 
(against what the Greek expositors would have said) not only from 
working more carefully and more fruitfully, but rather (which is 
rare) that he is found to be clearer than all the rest (cf. Praefatio in 
commentarium super VIII librum Physicorum, Venice 1543, fol. 2; 
see also, Praefatio to Dilucidarium | metaphysicarum 
disputationum, Venice 1559, fol. 1 a; fol. 4 b: ‘ Thomas noster; 88 
a; 129 b; Nifo calls him “an aged expositor and a new expositor")." 


Even John of Jandun calls St. Thomas antiquus expositor 
(Quaestiones in XII libros Metaphysicorum, Bk. IV q. 3; Venice 1560, 
fol. 236. Especially disp. Ill of Bk. VII, fol. 206 b: “Thomas the 
Expositor rarely or never disagrees with the peripatetic doctrine; 
indeed, he was entirely a Peripatetic and a Peripatetic in all his 


studies, and never wanted anything that was not Peripatetic”; see 
also Nifo, /n XII libros Metaphysices, Venice 1518, fol. 21 ra; In librum 
de substantia orbis, Venice 1519, fol. 5 vb). However, this fidelity of 
St. Thomas's commentary to the Aristotelian text was challenged 
elsewhere by Siger's successor from the perspective of Averroism, 
John of Jandun, who declares that St. Thomas "in all or the majority 
of things in which he could, he tried to contradict the Commentator" 
but goes on to protest that "therefore | say that | do not accept as true 
what he says in this nor in the conclusions of other philosophers in 
which they contradict the Commentator’ (John of Jandun, 
Quaestiones in VIII libros Physicorum, Bk. VII q. 2, Venice 1501, fol. 89 
ab)J The ill repute is quite clear in the controversy surrounding the 
unicity of the form; Jandun, who advocates plurality, proclaims that 
this opinion was taught by Aristotle and Averroes: "On the contrary, 
that position was ever renowned among the ancients: however, after 
the times of Albert and Thomas, a few have rejected it on account of 
their fame and of their superficial reasons" (op. cit. Bk. VIII q. 11; fol. 
107 a). Jandun's bitterness toward St. Thomas for his defeat is 
revealed and refuted by Nifo himself, a good connoisseur of Averroist 
texts: 


This is the sentence of blessed Thomas, which (in spite of what 
some might say) is to be preferred to all the interpreters of 
Aristotle. To be sure, John of Jandun, that spiteful and erroneous 
doctor, has un-sheathed his sword and certainly sharpened it well, 
and against this decree he has truly fought fiercely.?^' 


The most mature sample of St. Thomas' critical and textual 
precision in his interpretation of Aristotle is certainly the first part of 
De unitate intellectus contra averroistas (ch. 1, §§ 3—50, ed. L. W. 
Keeler; §§ 2-22, ed. J. Perrier). The later Thomist commentaries 
stand out especially for their frequent probing into the depths of 
Aristotelian texts (cf. In libros Perihermeneias, lect. 5: on the concept 
of ens-esse. In I librum De coelo et mundo, lect. 5: on the nature of 
heavenly bodies)?! The intellectual richness that St. Thomas 
lavishes his Aristotelian commentaries with is still in large part 


unknown, and will become known only through a continuous and 
methodical study, which is indispensable for the complete and 
organic exposition of his thought. 

A close reading of Theologia platonica by the prince of the 
humanists, Marsilio Ficino, has shown his agreement with the 
cornerstones of Thomistic metaphysics regarding the Platonic notion 
of participation and its metaphysical demands.? This notion can 
characterize a precise orientation (which | already indicated back in 
1936) in the sense of an original theoretical overcoming of the conflict 
between immanence and transcendence in Platonism and 
Aristotelianism. It is this conflict that is at the base of Latin Averroism, 
and that, during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, brought 
Western Christendom into crisis, but Aquinas had victoriously 
defeated it. Ficino often follows the Thomist text to the letter, 
especially in his exposition of the Christian conception of the relation 
between God and the world, the dependence of creatures upon the 
Creator, the structure of finite being and finite spirit, and finally in the 
demonstration of the immortality of the soul. The expressions of 
Ficino’s adherence are explicit: “as pleases the Blessed Aquinas, the 
Splendor of Theology” (ut placet Divo  Aquinati, splendori 
Theologiae).*> A little futher on, “the shortest path to beatitude which 
we seek, is the way that Christians are led by theologians, first of all 
by Thomas Aquinas, the splendor of Christian theology”**™ 

The points of agreement that | have been able to find through a 
direct textual comparison?? (beyond the fundamental agreement on 
the principle of participation) are the following: the relation of act and 
potency interpreted (by St. Thomas) in light of the couplet of 
participated and participant in all metaphysical contexts. In other 
words, this is seen in: the real distinction of essence and esse or 
actus essendi; the distinction between the soul, its potencies, and its 
operations; the degrees of transcendental (creation) and 
predicamental (becoming) causality, the structure of finite spirit with 
its freedom of choice and individual immortality. It is difficult then to 
stop with a figure like Ficino as the absolute representative of a rigid 
Neoplatonism, or as a supporter of panentheism with a Parmenidean- 


Avicennian background? similar to Eckhart and Nicholas of Cusa: it 
can be concluded that Marsilio had read and understood the Thomist 
synthesis of participation, and knew how to express with it—while 
remaining faithful to Platonism—the crucial moments of his own 
speculation.*’ However, Ficino's work did not garner the following 
that it merited, and, except for some sporadic exceptions, second 
Scholasticism seemed to be unaware of it. 


3. THE CRITICAL SPIRIT 


The critical spirit, though alive and well in St. Thomas and far 
beyond that of his time, could not produce the impossible; thus, 
throughout his entire life, he, along with his contemporaries, accepted 
that Dionysius the Aeropagite was the author of the Corpus 
dionysianum and some works falsely attributed to St. Augustine. 
However, it is to his personal credit, first of all, that he prompted 
William of Moerbeke to revise earlier translations of Aristotle, and 
produce new translations of the Philosopher's most important works, 
as well as the Greek commentaries and those of Proclus (cf. the 
dedication to Urban IV in Catena super Matthaeum, in which St. 
Thomas laments the uneasiness in his use of St. John Chrysostom's 
homilies "because the translation was full of faults" (propter hoc quod 
est translatio vitiosa); and the other to Cardinal Annibaldo in the 
Catena of the other three Gospels in which he declares that "so that 
this commentary of the saints might be more complete and 
continuous, | had some expositions of the Greek doctors translated 
into Latin";^ Catena aurea, ed. A. Guarienti (Turin 1953) vol. |, p. 4; vol. 
Il, p. 429). St. Thomas earned special merit for having uncovered the 
origin of the celebrated opuscule De causis: it was first attributed to 
the Philosopher (In | Sent, d. 8, q. 1, a. 2 contra), then doubts 
surfaced and it was cited without an author's name (Quodlib., V, a. 7). 
Finally, it was called an Arabic compendium of Proclus's Elementatio 
theologica on the basis of a meticulous comparison of every 
proposition of the opuscule with paragraphs from the Proclinian work, 
a comparison made using Moerbeke's translation—a translation 


Aquinas requested.*® Another pseudoepigraph that had much 
success as an "authority" in the controversy about materia spiritualis, 
and thus also about the plurality of substantial forms, was the 
opuscule De unitate et uno, attributed to Boethius in editions from 
1500 and even in the Migne.?? In the Commentary on the Sentences 
(Bk. |, dist. 24, q. 1, a. 1), Thomas explicitly attributes it to Boethius, 
but already in Quodlib., IX q. 4, a. 1, ad. 2: “This book is not by 
Boethius, and hence it is not fitting that it be held as an authority”; in 
later years the warning has an explicitly critical import: “The book De 
Unitate et Uno is not Boethius's, as its very style indicates" (Quaestio 
de spiritualibus creaturis, a. 1, ad 21; ed. L. W. Keeler, Rome 1937, p. 
18).° It is noted that the opuscule is a compilation made by Domingo 
Gundisalvo.*? The same must be said of another opuscule, De spiritu 
et anima, attributed to St. Augustine by the same proponents for the 
plurality of forms (as well as in the Migne, PL 40, 7), but St. Thomas 
was suspicious of its spuriousness early on: "That book is not 
Augustine's, nor is it very authentic" (Liber ille non est Augustini nec 
est multum authenticus) (Quaestio de spiritualibus creaturis, a. 3, ad 
6). Later he writes, "The book De Spiritu et Anima is apocryphal, 
since its author is unknown, and there are in it many things falsely or 
inaccurately stated, because he who wrote the book did not 
understand the sayings of the saints from whom he tried to learn" (op. 
cit., a. 11, ad 2; ed. cit., pp. 46 and 144).? He gets closer to identifying 
the real author in Quaestio de anima, a. 9, ad 1 and especially a. 12, 
ad 1: “This book De spiritu et anima is not Augustine's, but is said to 
be by a certain Cistercian monk. Nor is there much of an interest in 
what is said therein.” In fact, modern critics attribute it to Alcher of 
Clairvaux. Likewise, the authorship of the work De ecclesiasticis 
dogmatibus is returned to Gennadius of Massilia (Quodlib., Xll, q. 7, 
a. 2, co. [sic!]), a work which carried great authority in the Middle 
Ages, as did the opuscule De mirabilibus Sacrae Scripturae, 
attributed to St. Augustine but rejected by St. Thomas (ST Ill [sic!], q. 
45, a. 3, ad 2). The third part of the Summa theologiae directly cites 
the work of St. Cyril of Alexandria; in |. IV of Summa contra gentiles, 
Aquinas cites the acts of the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon; in 


the Quaestio de unione Verbi Incarnati (a. 2) and in the tertia pars of 
the Summa theologicae he also cites the acts of the second council 
of Constantinople (Col. VIII, can. 8), only recently discovered (cf. ST 
Ill, q. 2, aa. 1-3) by St. Thomas; the growing importance that St. John 
Damascene’s work had on Aquinas’s theology should also be 
highlighted. As his knowledge increased regarding the genuine texts 
of Aristotle (and his Greek commentators in philosophy), so did his 
knowledge increase regarding the Greek Fathers and councils, which 
places him above all his contemporaries in theology—but not only 
them alone.*! The unexpected and uncontested fame that welcomed 
the young bachelor to Paris was owed to this novelty and strictness of 
method with problems: “And thus he was shown to exceed all other 
teachers” [(ita) ut omnes etiam Magistros videretur excedere] 
(William of Tocco, Vita sancti Thomae Aquinatis, ed. cit., ch. XIV, p. 
81). The rest of the text is altogether splendid, perhaps because of its 
medieval Latin, but not very easy to translate; however, given its 
importance and with a pinch (it seems to me!) of Neapolitan flair, let 
me try to provide a modest translation: 


In his teaching, new questions were stirred up that found a new 
and clear way of concluding, bringing new reasons along with his 
conclusions, so that whoever might have been listening had his 
doubts melted away with new reasons, and he was certain that 
God had illuminated him with rays of a new light. In fact he soon 
showed such confidence in judgment as to dare to teach and write 
new opinions that God Himself had deemed to inspire in him as 
novelties.^? 


To confirm this presentation, Peter Lombard's Commentary on the 
Sentences comes to mind, which had been the foundational text in 
theology for the Thomistic school until the end of the 1400's, when 
Francisco de Vitoria substituted it with the Summa theologiae. 

The convergence of the three testimonies is telling, and it 
suggests that Thomas really began to shock the lethargy out of the 
prevailing theological tradition; today we would have also welcomed 
a list, even a summary one, of these "novelties" that earned the 


young Maestro the hostility and criticisms that are recorded by these 
same biographers. 


! |n the study of Thomistic sources, historical and philosophical 
methods are distinct, and this seems rightfully so. Cf. C. M. J. 
Vansteenkiste, “Platone e san Tommaso” in Angelicum 34 (1957), p. 
319. The method | take up here is philosophical. 


2 Cf. E. Benz, “Marius Victorinus und die Entwicklung der 
abendlandischen Willens-metaphysik,” in Forschungen zur Kirche 
und Geistesgeschichte, 15' ed., Stoccarda 1932, esp. pp. 39 ff.; 343 ff. 


? C. Baeumker, “Der Platonismus im Mittelalter" in Studien und 
Charakteristiken, Baeumkers Beitráge, 25 (1928), pp. 58 ff. 


^ E. Hoffmann, “Platonismus und Mittelalter" in Wartburger Vortráge 
1923—24, Berlin 1926, esp. pp. 71 ff. 


? For more on the Thomist synthesis of Augustine and Aristotle, see 
M. Grabmann, "Des heiligen Augustinus quaestio de ldeis in ihrer 
inhaltlischen Bedeutung und mittelalterlichen Weiterwirkung” in 
Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, part Il, Munich 1936, p. 32. 


^ For more on the nature of St. Thomas's dependence on St. 
Augustine, see G. von Hertling, “Augustinuszitate bei Thomas von 
Aquin," in Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. und der historischen 
Klasse der kaiserlichen bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Munich 1914, pp. 535-602; reproduced in Historische Beiträge zur 
Philosophie, Kempten-Munich 1914, pp. 97—151. 


7 B. Kálin, Die Erkenntnislehre des heiligen Augustinus, Sarnen 1921, 
p. 42; the theory of abstraction of the intelligible from the sensible is 
extraneous to St. Augustine. 


8 This is the thesis of É. Gilson in an article perhaps too polemically 
entitled, "Pourquoi saint Thomas a critiqué saint Augustin," in 
Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen-Áge 1 (1926) pp. 5 
ff.; cf. pp. 117 ff. 


9* . . ut patet per Augustinum XII Confess. et in | Super Gen. ad litt. et 
per Philosophum in VIII Metaph." (ed. L. W. Keeler, p. 10). 


10 G. Théry, “L’entrée du Pseudo-Denys en Occident," in Mélanges 
Mandonnet, Paris 1930, vol. Il, pp. 23 ff. 


11 |. Durantel, Saint Thomas et le Pseudo-Denis, Paris 1919. 


1? J.P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completes, series |: Ecclesiae 
Graecae (PG), Paris 1857—1866, vol. 3, p. 818. 


13 Commentarium in Aristotelis "Peri Hermeneias" , 2nd ed. by 
Meiser, Leipzig 1877, p. 80; J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus 
completus, series Il: Ecclesiae Latinae (PL), Paris 1844—1845, 64, 433. 


1^ C. M. J. Vansteenkiste, // "Liber de causis" negli scritti di san 
Tommaso, Rome 1958, pp. 325 ff. 


15 Cf. Giles of Rome, Errores Philosophorum, ed. J. Koch, Milwaukee 
1944, pp. XXIX ff. 

16 Giles of Rome, Opus super auth. de causis Alfarabium, Venice 
1550. 

17 Cf. A. Forest, La constitution métaphysique de l'étre fini, Paris 1932, 
pp. 331—360, provides the list of the explicit citations of Avicenna. For 
a systematic and complete account, see C. M. J. Vansteenkiste, 
"Avicenna-Citaten bij saint Thomas," in Tidschrift voor Filosofie, 1953, 
pp. 457—507. 


18 For valuable indications of the Arabic sources, see C. M. J. 
Vansteenkiste, "Avicenna-Citaten bij saint Thomas,” in Tidschrift voor 
Filosofie, 1953, pp. 457—507; see also “S. Tommaso d'Aquino e 
Averroe "in Scritti in onore di Giuseppe Furlani, Rome 1957, pp. 585— 
621; "Autori arabi e giudei nell'opera di S. Tommaso," in Angelicum 37 
(1960) pp. 336—401. 

1? Cf. W. Kleine, Die Substanzlehre Avicennas bei Thomas von 
Aquin, Fribourg in Breisgau 1933, esp. pp. 93 ff., 113 ff. 

20 Of. O. Pretzl, “Die frühislam. Attributenlehre,” in Sitzungsberichte 
der bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
historische Abteilung, 1940, fasc. 4, p. 61, note. Also A. M. Goichon, 


La philosophie d'Avicenne et son influence en Europe médiévale, 
Paris 1944, pp. 44 ff. 


21 Cf. In | librum Metaphysicorum, 8—9, 990 a 34; ed. M. Hayduck, 
Berlin 1891, pp. 78 ff. 


7 Simplicius, /n III librum De coelo, 7, 306 a 1; ed. |. L. Heiderg, Berlin 
1894, p. 640 ff. See also, /n III librum De anima, 5, 430 a 23; ed. 
Hayduck, Berlin 1882, pp. 247 ff. Also see, In Cat-egorias, Proemium, 
ed. C. Kalbfleisch, Berlin 1907, p. 7. St. Thomas seems to allude to 
this text in Commentarium in III librum Metaphysicorum, |. |l, no. 468 
and in Quaestio de spiritualibus creaturis, a. 3; ed. L.W. Keeler, p. 41. 
Moerbeke's antiquior Latin translation is dated as completed by 
March 1266. Cf. Ibid, Praefatio, p. XIX col. a. 


?3 P. Duhem, Le systéme du monde de Platon à Copernic, 5" ed., 
Paris 1917, p. 569; the argument is taken up by L. Rougier in his book 
La scolastique et le thomisme, Paris 1923. 


24 M. Grabmann, “Die Aristoteleskommentare des heilgen Thomas 
von Aquin," in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, 1st ed., Munich 1926, 
esp. pp. 281 ff. 


25 Cf. E. Rolfes, Aristoteles Metaphysik, 1st ed., Leipzig 1904, 
Einleitung, pp. 15 and 17. 


26 J. Isaac, “San Tommaso interprete d’Aristotele,” in Scholastica 
ratione historico-critica instauranda, Rome 1951, pp. 360 ff. 


27 De anima intellectiva, ed. P. Mandonnet, 2nd ed., Louvain 1911, vol. 
Il, p. 152: “Praecipui viri in philosophia Albertus et Thomas.” See also: 
Questions sur la Métaphysique, ed. A. C. Graiff, Louvain 1948, pp. 20 
and 25. 


28 G. Wallerand, “Henri Bate de Malines et saint Thomas d'Aquin," in 
Hommage à M. De Wull, Louvain 1934, pp. 395 ff. 
?9 Of. P. Mandonnet, Des écrits authentiques de saint Thomas 
d'Aquin, 2nd ed., Fribourg in Breisgau 1910, p. 83. 


30 A. Nifo, Commentarium in tres libros Aristotelis De anima, Venice 
1559, tc. 32, col. 339 ff. 


3! The late commentary on the Liber de causis warrants its own 
profound study, both in order to understand St. Thomas's intensive 
method in his use of sources, and to grasp the definitive and original 
character of Thomist speculation. 


?? This all but forgotten point was clarified with a certain continuity in 
P. O. Kristeller, // pensiero filosofico di Marsilio Ficino, Florence 1953, 
esp. pp. 147, 159 ff., 184, 192 ff., 208. G. Saitta (// pensiero italiano 
nell'Umanesimo e nel Rinascimento, Bologna 1949, vol. I, p. 575, 
note), who knows why, is not convinced. The direct influence of St. 
Thomas upon Ficino is amply recognized in the vast monograph by 
R. Marcel, Marsile Ficin, Paris 1958, esp. pp. 408 ff, 576, 674. 
Nonetheless, the argument, whether from a historical or theoretical 
perspective, awaits more exhaustive research. 


33 M. Ficino, “Theologiae platonicae de immortalitate animo rum libri 
XVIII,” I. II, ch. 22; in Opera, Basilea 1561, vol. |, fol. 110. 


34 M. Ficino, op. cit. I. XVII, ch. 8; ed. cit., vol. I, fol. 410. 


35 C. Fabro, “Influenze tomistiche nella filosofia del Ficino,” in Studia 
patavina 3 (1959), pp. 396 ff.; reprinted in Esegesi tomistica, Rome 
1969, pp. 313 ff. 


36 |n a much less immanentistic way as opportunely observed by 
Saitta, see Kristeller, op. cit., p. 43, note 4. 


?7 An attentive study of book XV of Theologia platonica, dedicated to 
the refutation of Averroistic monopsychism, might show a similar 
adherence to the Angelic Doctor by Ficino. Consider the egregious 
remarks by Kristeller and Randall: "What repelled Ficino in the 
position of the Italian [sic] Aristotelians was the conception of human 
nature that minimized all that was personal and individual. In 
defending personal immortality, he was at bottom, like Thomas 
before him, defending the dignity and worth of the individual man" (P. 
O. Kristeller and J. H. Randall, The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, 
Chicago 1948, p. 17). 

38 Super Librum de causis, lect. |; ed. Saffrey, Fribourg-Louvain 1954, 
pp. 3, 5, and passim. Modern critics have declared St. Thomas's 
conclusion regarding the attribution of the opuscule to be definitive: 


see O. Bardenhewer, Die pseudo-aristotelische Schrift: Uber das 
reine Gute, bekannt unter dem Namen “Liber de causis” , Fribourg 
1882, p. 12. 


3° Migne, PL 63, 1076 ff. 
^0 Of. P. Correns, Beitráge Baeumkers, 1 (1891). 


^! J. Backes, Die Christologie des heiligen Thomas von Aquin und die 
griechischen Kirchenváter, Paderbon 1931, pp. 15 ff., 178 ff., 203 ff., 
and passim. 


42 The emphasis of the faithful disciple returns later, in chapter XVII, 
pp. 87-89, XXXIX and XL, p. 112 ff. In reporting this novelty P. Calo 
(Vita, Fontes, no. 10, p. 28), and Bernard Gui (Vita, ch. 11, Fontes, p. 
178) both agree, even in the same insistence of novus-noviter. The 
coincidence in the principal events and often in the phrasing (as in 
the present case, which seems very notable), lends itself to the 
thought that the three biographers have drawn from one same older 
source which is now lost (cf. D. Prümmer, Fontes, p. 54, note 2 and 
pp. 59-63 The author compares columns of texts from Di Tocco and 
Bernard Gui with the testimony of P. Calo: "Something the brother, 
when he grasped with a concerned mind and thought with devoted 
affection how he could fittingly weave the full history of said Saint" 
[ Vita, no. 25, p. 45 all the way to p. 61]).t 


t “Quidam frater, cum cepisset mente sollicitus et affectione devotus 
cogitare, quomodo posset convenienter texere plenariam hystoriam 
dicti sancti" ( Vita, no. 25, p. 45 all the way to p. 61). 


a “Non multum refert dicere quod ipsa intelligibilia participentur a Deo 
vel quod lumen faciens intelligibilia participetur a Deo." 


b “Hanc autem positionem corrigit Dionysius quantum ad hoc quod 
ponebant (the Platonists) diversas formas separatas quas dicebant 
deos, et aliud per se bonitas, et aliud per se esse, et aliud per se vita 
et sic de aliis. Oportet autem dicere quod omnia ista sunt essentialiter 
ipsa prima omnium causa." 


e “Dionysius . . . in c. 4 ‘De divinis nominibus’ praeordinat nomen boni 
in Deo omnibus divinis nominibus et dicit quod eius participatio usque 
ad non ens extenditur, intelligens per non-ens materiam primam." 


d "Notandum quod secundum quosdam per dicta huius authoris 
potest solvi ratio commen-tatoris ponentis unitatem intellectus. Voluit 
commentator quod unius et eiusdem rei non plurificaretur species, 
nisi propter materiam. . . . At patet per authorem istum quod possunt 
plurificari species intelligibiles propter diversitatem recipientium, dato 
quod illa recipientia non sint materialia, ut in diversis substantiis sunt 
diversae species intelligibiles, quamvis substantiae immateriales 
existant." 

e "omne agens agit sibi simile, quia agit per formam; Causa prima 
plus influit in effectum quam causa secunda." 

f *Patet igitur praedicta verba Philosophi diligenter consideranti, quod 
non est intentio eius excludere a Deo simpliciter aliarum rerum 
cognitionem." 


9 “In exponendo autem litteraliter Aristotelem non habuit aequalem, 
unde a philosophis expositor per excellentiam nominatur." 


^ “Hunc Thomam  Aquinatem non modo in his Physicis 
commentationibus, sed in omnibus aliis fidum ducem, cui etiam non 
ab re nomen expositoris tributum est. Isto enim (pace graecorum 
expositorum dixerim) curiosior atque uberior, aut (quod raro est) 
clarior inventus est nemo; expositor senex et expositor novus." 


! “Expositor Thomas raro aut numquam dissentit a doctrina 
peripatetica, fuit enim totus peripateticus et omni studio peripateticus, 
et numquam aliud voluit nisi quod peripatetici." 


| “n omnibus aut pluribus in quibus potuit conatus fuit contradicere 
Commentatori; Dico quod ego non credo ei in hoc sicut nec in aliis 
conclusio nibus philosophicis in quibus contradicit Commentatori." 


k “immo illa positio aliquando fuit famosa apud omnes antiquiores: 
sed post tempus Alberti et Thomae aliquantulum facta est 
improbabilis propter eorum famositatem et propter quasdam rationes 
eorum superficiales." 


! “Hoc est divi Thomae decretum, qui (pace aliorum dixerim) omnibus 
Aristotelis inter-pretibus est praeferendus. Verum Gandavensis, 
doctor malignus et erroneous, evaginato gladio et quidem bene 
acuto, contra decretum istud verissimum digladiatur." 


™ "Breviori tramite beatitudinem ea quaeramus via, qua Christiani 
ducunt theologi, ac Thomas Aquinas in primis, Christianae splendor 
theologiae." 


n “ut magis integra et continua praedicta sanctorum expositio 
redderetur, quasdam expositiones Doctorum graecorum in latinum 
feci transferri." 


? "Liber ille non est Boethii, unde non oportet quod in auctoritatem 
recipiatur; Liber De unitate et uno non est Boethii, ut ipse stilus 
indicat." 


P "Liber De spirtu et anima est apocriphus, cum enim auctor 
ignoretur; et sunt ibi multa vel falso vel imroprie dicta; quia ille qui 
librum composuit, non intellexit dicta sanctorum a quibus accipere 
conatus fuit." 


3 "Liber iste De spirit et anima non est Augustini, sed dicitur cuiusdam 


cisterciensis fuisse, nec est multum curandum de his quae in eo 
dicuntur." 


CHAPTER 4 


THE DOCTRINAL PRINCIPLES 


1. THE STRUCTURE OF KNOWLEDGE 


Pure Platonism and pure Aristotelianism are both incompatible 
with the Christian faith—which claims that the world is created by 
God, and therefore has its proper consistency of reality and truth; it is 
not merely a kingdom of shadow and appearance, but it is not 
autonomous either, because it is created by God according to the 
divine “ideas” and made for His glory. It can be said that the entire 
Thomist project revolves around this central theme. It is in this world 
then that people must first know the truth and see God’s own 
reflection. However, a person’s soul is endowed with the spiritual 
activities of the intellect and the will, and according to Christianity it 
has a supramundane nature and divine origin such that the person, 
on account of his intelligence and freedom, is made “in the image of 
God." It is with this Biblical principle that the Greek and Latin patristic 
tradition have distinguished two sorts of knowledge in people: an 
empirical and contingent knowledge, through the experience of the 
sensible world (the ratio inferior) and an absolute knowledge of 
immutable first truths obtained through divine illumination (the ratio 
superior). Hence, the superior part of the human spirit (when it is 
purified and draws near to God) participates in God's absolute truth 
and freedom! and escapes from the contingency of corruptible things. 

Nevertheless, it was in Aristotle's favor (like Heraclitus and the 
Stoics, who echoed throughout the patristic literature) that he 
considered this sensible world as infused with the light of the divine 
Logos; the "substantial form" (the act of material substances) is 


"something divine” (Cf. Physic., |, 9, 192 a 16), in accord with Christian 
doctrine which claims that a “likeness” [similitudine] of divinity lies 
within creatures, and that the person can and must ascend from 
sensible things to knowledge of God (Wis 13:1; Rom 1:19). The 
Aristotelian doctrine of agent and possible intellects  ( 
voUc ToLntiKdc, TaOnTLKOc: De anima, Ill, 5), the major scandal of 
medieval Augustinianism, in fact confers on the person an ontological 
consistency and dignity, which is required by the Christian notion of 
“person” aS a conscientious and responsible agent. Now, the 
Aristotelian world, arranged in an admirable hierarchy of perfection 
beginning from inorganic beings to the intelligent person, on up to 
pure intelligences and to God—that is, pure thought which attracts 
everything (heaven and earth) to itself as an “object of love” 
(Metaphysica, XII, 7, 1072 b 3)— suggested a “presence of God" to the 
world, and of the world to God, which fully justifies this phenomenon 
(possibly the most complicated in the history of Catholic culture): that 
the official Doctor of the Church had almost radically changed course 
with respect to patristic tradition. Thus in Aristotelianism, the "concept 
of truth” as the "conformity" of the intellect to the real (Cf. 
Metaphysica, |, 1, 993 b 31) comes down to earth and into the human 
mind itself, and it is not pushed off into the indefinite; hence, "before 
being" everyone is directly engaged, and in the moral order, the 
responsibility for merit and demerit, which is the foundation of ethics 
and Christian eschatology, can be established. Lastly, and by 
developing this metaphysics of the Aristotelian act, the Aristotelian 
notion of substance with its two elements of subsistence (ob oL« ) and 
inherence (toke (luevov) showed itself to be particularly suitable for 
explaining how the real individual can remain continuous and 
consistent in its being, and at the same time follow a cycle of 
development through material and spiritual accidents. This is all the 
more necessary in the Christian conception of divinity and human 
development, and it also corresponds to the Christian concept of 
"history" as the effective development (in this temporal world) of the 
divine plan for humanity's salvation.? Therefore, the situation is as if a 
structural Aristotelianism found itself per se in fundamental harmony 


with Christianity’s presuppositions regarding the origin of finite being. 
In this sense, it is not surprising that the Platonic dualism in Patristic 
writings caused nearly all the Trinitarian and Christological heresies. 

The Aristotelian realism of the unity of ens in St. Thomas 
corresponds to this maturity reached by Christian consciousness, 
which considers it a greater badge of honor for divine Omnipotence 
that even the creature may be endowed with true reality and its own 
activity (cf. SCG Ill, 21 and 69; ST I, q. 105, a. 5). Therefore, man has 
in his intelligence his own immediate principle of intention, and not in 
divine illumination, which is manifestly presupposed. In St. Thomas's 
early writings, some traces of Augustinian extrinsicism can be noted 
with the affirmation that the "first principles," both of knowledge and 
moral action, "pre-exist" in us naturaliter, as the seed of knowledge 
and virtue; thus, they are quodammodo innata (cf. De Ver., q. 14, a. 2; 
In Il Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 3, and passim). However, upon more direct 
contact with Aristotelian texts, St. Thomas quickly grasped the 
importance of the doctrine of éawywyij>—understood as the human 
intellect’s progressive conquest for truth in the manifold of 
experience. This process that Aristotle briefly sketches, St. Thomas 
develops with the help of the Greek and Arabic tradition.^ The 
fundamental principle of Aristotelian gnoseology is that the first form 
of intuitive and direct knowledge, which immediately grasps 
existence, is provided by the senses: tactile quality, colors, sounds, 
tastes, and so on are for the person's consciousness, the first proof of 
the presence of the being of the ens, and it is illustrative that Aristotle 
refers to this presence for the indirect foundation of the "principle of 
contradiction" (cf. Metaphysica, IV, 3, 1010 b). This process of 
experimental induction regarding the intelligible, presents three 
stages that correspond to three “objectual levels" of human 
consciousness: 


a) The first formal synthesis is through so-called “common 
sensibiles" (cf. De anima, |l, 6, 418 a 17 ff.; Ill, 1 425 b 2 ff.) that 
organize the immediate content of experience in an immediate 
perceptive unity, whether static or in movement (perception of 
shapes, numbers, the state of rest and motion, and more). St. 


b) 


Thomas has insisted energetically, against the interpretation of 
the Averroist, to vindicate these initial processes of the 
external senses to perception and thus to safeguard the 
continuity between the cognitive processes and the immediate 
attestation of the real in sensation. 


What follows is the real synthesis of the concrete values of the 
life one has lived that St. Thomas calls intentiones, in contrast 
with the neutral contents of the preceding spheres that are 
called formae. It is in this region that the énwywyy, properly 
discloses itself, because in the realm of direct sensation (the 
proper and common sensibles) there can be no talk of 
development except in a derivative way dependent upon the 
higher spheres. 


This development of the real syntheses comes to constitute 
the object in the concreteness of accumulated experience and 
is, therefore, delegated to the work of "internal senses" that St. 
Thomas divides into two groups: the formal senses (common 
sense and imagination) and the intentional senses (cogitative 
and memory with the power of reminiscence; ST I, q. 78, a. 4). 
The key faculty of Thomist gnoseology here is the cogitative, 
barely mentioned by Aristotle, but developed by the Greek- 
Arabic tradition and especially by Averroes — where it acts as 
an intermediary between direct sensible experience of 
individual subjects and the apprehension of the universal that 
these obtain in the one separated Intellect (Averrois Cordub, /n 
IIl De anima, tc. 5, ed. veneta minor, fol. 138 b—153 b). In fact, 
the following functions pertain to the cogitative power, also 
referred to as ratio particularis: (1) to apprehend the value 
contained or intentiones insensatae (ST cited above); (2) to 
judge regarding the common and the proper sensibles (De 
Ver., q. 1, a. 11); (3) to prepare the phantasma from which the 
intellect can abstract the knowledge of essence (SCG Il, 60; 
Cf. Ibid., chs. 73, 80-81); (4) to perceive in reality those 
fundamental ontological notions (reality, substance, cause, 
relation, and the other predicaments) that the intellect then 


C) 


grasps in the universality of the abstraction (Commentarium in 
I| librum De anima, lect. 13, no. 396)? On this basis, St. 
Thomas posits that the proper object of the human mind is the 
essences of material things. 


In the end, one has real knowledge of corporeal essences 
through the conversio ad phantasmata, which forms the 
constitutive moment in the process of abstraction belonging to 
the human intellect: 


Wherefore the nature of a stone or any material thing 
cannot be known completely and truly, except in as much 
as it is known as existing in the individual. Now we 
apprehend the individual through the senses and the 
imagination. And, therefore, for the intellect to understand 
actually its proper object, it must of necessity turn to the 
phantasms in order to perceive the universal nature 
existing in the individual. (ST l, q. 84, a. 7).? 


In reality, for St. Thomas: (1) It is through the experimentum 
(the Aristotelian ċunerpiæ), in which the cogitative operates, 
that the human intellect, from facts and individual experiences, 
ascends to knowledge of the universal, and to formulate first 
principles (cf. In II librum Posteriorum Analyticorum, lect. 20; 
ed. Leonine, vol. |, fol. 398 a—403 b). And first, Bk. I, lect. 42: 
"But the universal is not known through the senses, but rather, 
from many individual cases that are observed in which the 
same thing is found to happen, we come to knowledge of the 
universal" (Ibid., fol. 312 a); (2) It is through the cogitative 
power that the human intellect indirectly perceives individual 
substances like my friend Peter (ST I, q. 86, a. 1; Quaestio de 
anima, a. 20, ad 1) and accomplishes that reflexio which 
assures and maintains indirect — but nonetheless immediate — 
contact between the intellect and human consciousness as 
such, and the reality of the external world; (3) It is once again 
through this cogitative power, and the thing now understood, 
that the human intellect inserts itself into concrete reality, 


disposes of particular things, and can exercise moral 
judgment, because it is the cogitative power that furnishes the 
“minor” premise of the prudential syllogism (De Ver., q. 10, a. 5, 
and ad 2). 


Therefore, in the Thomistic understanding, the cogitative power 
works as the connection between the intellect and the senses, 
whether as the ascending function of induction or as the descending 
function of deduction, and likewise between the deliberative will and 
the concupiscible and irascible appetites; in this, then, it prepares for 
the higher actualizations of spirit: knowledge and virtue. Thus, St. 
Thomas did not choose between the options of either Platonism or 
Aristotelianism, but he transposed the opposing moments of 
transcendence and immanence in a higher level through the “notion 
of participation." In fact, the cogitative can accomplish the admirable 
functions indicated above insofar as it “participates” in the intellect by 
a certain form of functional continuity for the unity of the subject: 


The cogitative power is that which is highest in the sensitive part 
of man, and, thus, sense in some way touches the intellective part 
so that it participates in something of that which is lowest in the 
intellective part, namely, discursive reason. This is according to 
Dioynsius's rule as he says in the 7 chapter of De divinis 
nombinibus, namely, that ‘the beginning of the higher is joined to 
the end of the lower.’ For this reason, also, the cogitative power is 
called the particular reason, as is clear from the Commentator in 
De Anima, M. This exists only in man. (De Ver., q. 14, a. 1, ad 9; 
ed. Leonine vol. XXII, Rome, 1972, fol. 438 b—439 a).° 


At this point, the first phase of the predominance of Aristotelian 
immanence is followed by the phase of Platonic predominance, in the 
sense of the ontological transcendentalism indicated above. The 
human intellect and first principles — whether in the speculative order 
(properly called intellectus) or in the practical sphere (synderesis)— 
attain an absolute value inasmuch as they are "participations of the 
divine light and the eternal law in us" (Cf. ST l-Il, q. 91, aa. 2-3). To 


indicate this, which could be called the “transcendental moment” of 
human knowledge, St. Thomas turns to the term scintilla animae, 
which will surface in mystical literature (cf. In II Sent., d. 39, q. 3, a. 1).’ 
The originality of the Thomist doctrine of knowledge (and the 
corresponding originality of the doctrine of the free act when both are 
moved on the “cogitative” level) is above all to have held firm to and 
developed the Aristotelian principle of the immanence of act on all 
levels: humanity, the soul, the understanding, the will, and the 
senses, all constitute the reality and the substantial or operative act of 
the individual man. However, together, every act, form, and lower 
activity is found anchored to the higher ones that they participate in: 
thus, in this relation, each with its own metaphysical assumptions, in 
general every reality and perfection, is something participated that is 
founded in the absolute perfection of the ipsum esse by essence 
which is God. Both moments, nota bene, are equally constitutive of 
the Thomistic synthesis: in the Aristotelian moment, in which things 
are first of all composed of act and potency per se, things operate not 
by participation or according to mere derivation, but rather because 
they are given their own principles in the ontological order. It is these 
principles that God has given things in order to constitute them and 
make them act. However, there is also the second moment: beyond 
this first participation that could be called the participatio causalis 
(common to all Christian philosophy), in St. Thomas, there is also the 
deeper moment of a participatio formalis of Neoplatonic derivation, 
which will attempt then to impose itself in an exclusive way with 
Eckhart and his school. Above all, the claim is that the agent intellect 
with the first principles is “a participation in the divine light in us" (De 
Ver, q. 10, a. 6; Quaestio de spiritualibus creaturis, a. 10); it does not 
have a purely causal meaning, but rather structural, since it is through 
the intellect, as the supreme apex of the mind, that the person 
"touches" God and rests in a certain continuity with Him. Then, and 
this second moment follows and completes the first, the intellect in 
every judgment of truth does not obtain its definitive certainty without 
divine power. It is therefore beyond both Platonism and 
Aristotelianism, and the later St. Thomas reached his own formula 


charged with meaning: God helps the person to understand not only 
(1) when He puts forward the objects and (2) He increases the light of 
the intelligence, but also (3) because the natural light which makes 
the person intelligent comes from God, 


and (4) God Himself is the first truth from which all other truth has 
its certainty, just as secondary propositions in the demonstrative 
sciences derive their certainty from primary propositions. For this 
reason nothing can become certain for the intellect except 
through God’s influence, just as conclusions do not achieve 
certitude in science except in virtue of primary principles.*c 


When care is taken so that the Thomist doctrine of abstraction, in 
which the Aristotelian core of Thomist realism is expressed, is placed 
between the two poles of the cogitative which gathers the experience 
of life lived because it participates in the intelligence, and of the 
intelligence itself which touches the absolute truth of principles 
because it is guaranteed in its certainty by the “presence” or by the 
efficaciousness of divine truth—then the Thomist doctrine escapes 
the accusation of “naturalism” made by followers of medieval 
Augustinianism and modern idealism. 


2. THE STRUCTURE OF BEING: THE EMERGENCE OF ACT 
(POLEMIC AGAINST AUGUSTINIANISM AND AVVEROISM) 


Medieval Augustinianism had created (under the authority of the 
great African Doctor) a synthesis of elements from extremely different 
Origins, but tenaciously connected them by virtue of a jealous 
tradition that had developed the consequences of its preference for 
Plato over Aristotle. In metaphysics, it granted a certain actuality to 
prime matter; then it identified potency or receptivity with matter, so 
that matter came to have a part in the essence of every creature: 
corporeal matter in corporeal creatures, and spiritual matter in 
spiritual ones (universal hylomorphism). Moreover, and as a 
consequence, because the genus as an indeterminate logical 


element corresponds to matter which is the indeterminate ontological 
element, in every substance it acknowledged so many matters and 
so many forms as the logical genera and the corresponding 
differences present in its notion: for example, in a human person 
there was substance, body, living, animal, rational, and individual 
(Peter, Paul, etc.), in everything, then, there were at least six matters 
and as many forms (multiplicity of substantial forms). 

The methodological principle of this exaggerated realism is the 
direct correspondence between the logical and ontological orders: 
the genus is the matter, the difference is the form, and the parts of the 
definition are also the parts of things themselves. Someone? even 
had the audacity to level at St. Thomas himself the same accusation 
of “parallelism” between the logical and ontological orders.!? Yet, it is 
enough to read the critical exposition and refutation of Avicebron 
noting the absolute precision that St. Thomas employs in De 
substantiis separatis (chs. 5-8). The “first moment” in Thomist 
metaphysics is the Aristotelian concept of act in the sense of 
emergent ‘perfection’ in se and per se—understood as ontological 
affirmation and positivity: the act is, then, by nature "prior" to potency 
(Metaphysica, |X, 8, 1049 b 4 ff.), whether act is understood as 
operative activity (cvépyei, €pyov; loc. cit, 1050 a 2123) or as 
indicating the form, which is the first act understood as quiescent 
perfection (CvceA€yeua), from which it originates and toward which the 
operation returns. Understood in this way, although it must be said 
that corporeal essences are composed of two principles, matter and 
form, which are the "parts of the essence" (Metaphysica, VII, 10, 1034 
b 2 ff), nevertheless, the essence in its metaphysical aspect 
gravitates around form, which is the act (/bid., VII, 11, 1036 b 12). St. 
Thomas received this "primacy of the act" without reserve, and he 
identified Ibn Gabirol (Avicebron) as the real culprit who was directly 
responsible for the opposing position in Arabic-Jewish philosophy. 
Avicebron explained the foundation of beings by "resolving" them into 
potency rather than into act, as Plato and Aristotle did. With the 
concept of act (emergent upon potency), St. Thomas can demolish 
the fundamental principle of exaggerated realism: genus and 


difference are “concepts” that are formally united in the definition of 
the species and therefore cannot indicate distinct realities. As 
expressive concepts, they both refer to the same unique and specific 
nature, but in a different way: genus as the indeterminate element, 
difference as the determining element, and the species expresses the 
entirety of the synthesis (cf. /n VII librum Metaphysicorum, lect. 9, no. 
1463). Therefore, the logical composition of genus and difference is 
not per se and does not by itself imply materiality; this must be shown 
in some other way, that is, from the data of experience. Accordingly, it 
could be said that in material substances, genus and difference, as 
elements of the definition, correspond to the matter and form of the 
concrete substance only indirectly (or *proportionally")!! —that is, 
genus (which is the indeterminate element of the definition), 
corresponds to matter in bodies as the potential principle, and 
difference (which is the specifying element) corresponds to form 
which is the principle of actuality. This is because, in the end, when it 
is known that absolutely spiritual substances exist, the genus and 
difference of the definition no longer indicate two ontologically 
opposed principles, but rather express the same formal reality first 
considered in its indeterminacy of spirit, and then in the distinctive 
character of individual spirits. Thus, angels in Christian revelation or 
pure intelligences of philosophers can be composed of genus and 
difference without entailing any matter: this is because subsistent 
spiritual forms are endowed with the "potency or capacity to 
understand," which can receive universal intelligible forms, without 
any limits. Therefore, they receive act in a way diametrically opposed 
(per oppositam quamdam rationem) to matter, which receives only 
individual forms (Quaestio de spiritualibus creaturis, a. 1, ad 2 and ad 
24). So, angels (and the human soul) are simple in the formal 
essential order; they are per se subsistent forms, but they are 
composed in the real order—that is, of substance and accidents, of 
essence and the act of being. 

In this way, St. Thomas has articulated a new concept of act and 
potency, because the act is set in its metaphysical purity as 
"perfection" (= affirmation of being), and potency as “capacity to 


receive” the perfection (= negation as privation). From here, two key 
consequences follow for St. Thomas: (a) Potency is not described in 
only one way (like prime matter), but in as many ways as there are 
ways of being the “subject” of the act: everything that receives and 
conditions act is potency. Potency, then, is not only prime matter, but 
also, for example, the human body even though it is composed: “to be 
a subject not only follows upon the matter which is a part of 
substance, but rather universally belongs to all potency” (De 
substantiis separatis, ch. 8, no. 39, ed. De Maria, p. 231);* (b) Prime 
matter, which is pure potency, is only a subject, and therefore does 
not have any act whatsoever; all of its actuality comes from form, 
such that not even God can make matter exist without form (Quodlib., 
Ill, q. 1 a. 1). From here follows the real distinction or absolute 
emergence of act upon potency, affirmed by Aristotle (Metaph. IX, 8— 
9, 1049 b—1051 a 33), such that, climbing from form to form and act to 
act, one finally reaches esse (the first act), and /psum esse 
subsistens (God as first ens). 

From the new concept of act (and potency) comes the "second" 
moment of Thomist metaphysics—namely, the most controversial 
thesis during St. Thomas's life: the unity of substantial form in all 
bodies, even in living beings and in the human person, who has the 
spiritual soul as its only form. Thus, the spiritual soul is per se and 
immediately the substantial form of the human composite. A plurality 
of "forms," whether ordered and subordinated to the spiritual soul, or 
even the admission of only one intermediate form (forma 
corporeitatis), would destroy the essential unity of the person 
because the spiritual soul, as the last form, would be merely a 
perfective form and thus accidental. The theological difficulty (the 
principal cause of the controversy) was that Christ's body in triduo 
mortis was separated from His soul and could not, according to 
Aristotle's position, be called Christ's body except aequivoce (cf. De 
anima, |l, 412 b 21). St. Thomas responds by explicitly accepting the 
consequence, but he does not see any theological damage, because 
Jesus's dead body, although separated from the soul, always 
remained hypostatically united to the Word’s divinity (Cf. Quodlib., ll, 


q. 2, a. 2 and ad 1). The same rational soul, the unique substantial 
form, confers on the person not just spirituality but also in 
ontologically inferior degrees: “thus, therefore, we say that in this man 
there is no substantial form other than the rational soul, and that by it 
man is not only man, but also animal, and living, and a body, and a 
substance, and a being" (De spiritualibus creaturis, a. 3; ed. L. W. 
Keeler, pp. 44 ff.).' Therefore, the intellective soul is virtually the 
inferior forms as well—that is, it also contains the sensitive and 
vegetative potencies that operate through the body (cf. ST I, q. 76, aa. 
3—5). Thus, Aristotle affirms that in geometric figures, the superior 
figure (for example, the square) contains the inferior (the triangle), 
and that essences are "like numbers" that differ according to an 
addition or subtraction of unity (cf. De anima, Il, 3, 414 b 28; Metaph., 
VIII 6, 1043 b 34). 

In this “third” moment of Thomistic metaphysics of the act, a 
defense of the personal individuality of the spiritual principle is raised 
against the central tenet of Averroism. The refutation takes place in 
two moments: (1) the phenomenological moment, which is self- 
consciousness understood as the individual awareness that one has 
of being oneself, the single individual John or Jane Doe, the one who 
understands, wants, loves, and the like . . . hic homo intelligit. The 
intellect (and the will) is act, an individual perfection on which all other 
values for the individual as a man who acts as a person depend. This 
self-consciousness is the foundation of all human life, of duties and 
rights for each person as an individual man. Therefore, it comes 
down to "establishing" this fact metaphysically; (2) the metaphysical 
moment, just as the awareness of the operations of understanding 
and volition (secondary act)—which is an absolute prius in the 
spiritual life—can only be explained by admitting that every single 
man is endowed with his own spiritual individual soul (first act), which 
is at once the substantial form of the body, and emerges upon the 
body with spiritual functions. Thus, secondary acts (like 
understanding and willing) can be attributed to the individual just as 
the first act (the substantial intellective principle) belongs to the same 
individual as well (De unitate intellectus contra averroistas, ch. 3, § 


80; ed. L. W. Keeler, pp. 50 ff.). Clearly the spiritual soul is the 
substantial form of the body because it is the principle of the 
vegetative and sensitive functions, not because it is the principle of 
intellective functions through which it emerges above the body, and is 
a subsistent form per se (cf. op. cit., § 60; ed. cit., p. 38). The certain 
immateriality of understanding gives proof of the human soul’s 
absolute spirituality: since it is endowed with an operation per se 
(which transcends the body), the soul is a subsistent form per se and 
therefore the act of esse pertains directly (and not in conjunction with 
the composite, like material substances) to it; the soul communicates 
this being to the body. With this, the soul’s immortality is proved with 
metaphysical rigor. If the human soul, since it is a spiritual form, is the 
immediate and per se subject of the act of being, then this esse 
pertains to it in a necessary and inseparable way: “To be, however, 
per se belongs to a form, which is an act. ... However, it is impossible 
for a form to be separated from itself; hence it is impossible for a 
subsistent form to cease to be" (ST I, q. 75, a. 6).9 


What belongs to anything in itself can never be separated from it; 
that which belong to something because of something else, can 
be separated from it. . . . Roundness can never be taken from the 
circle, because it belongs to it of itself. . .. Now esse belongs to a 
form in itself; for everything is an ens inasmuch as it has form (ST 
I, q. 50, a. 5; cf. SCG II, 55, Amplius).^ 


The "fourth moment" of Thomistic metaphysics is the affirmation 
of the real distinction of essence and act of being (esse) in all 
creatures, which is the conclusion of the new concept of act: today 
this is considered to be the keystone of all Thomistic thought. 
Introduced in his early works as directly dependent upon Avicenna's 
extrinsicist metaphysics, in his later works Aquinas lays down a more 
rigorous formula of the "primacy of act" through the notion of 
participation, and does so in two stages: 


a) There can be only one pure perfection (perfectio separata), 
and esse is the first perfection and the act of all acts ( Quodlib., 


ll, a. 3; ST I, q. 4, a. 1, ad 3 and a. 2); Therefore, subsistent 
being can be only one, and this is God, who is esse per 
essentiam. 


b) All creatures, then, are beings by participation just as the 
essence participates in esse, so the essence is therefore 
potency in respect to esse, which is the first and last act of 
every reality (cf. In VIII librum Physicorum, lect. 21; ed. Pirotta, 
no. 2491, p. 530; a very well-known text in the Averroist school). 


In this way, St. Thomas can, through the notion of participation, 
surpass the hylomorphism of the Augustinians, because he shows 
that the soul and created intelligences (angels), by being simple in 
essence, are composite as creatures in the order of being. Moreover, 
with the same notion of participation he can claim— against 
Averroism and thanks to the composition of esse and essence—the 
absolute dependence of intelligences upon God through creation and 
conservation (ST I, q. 44, a. 1 and ad 1; Ibid., qq. 104—105). In short, 
the formula of participation provides a way of expressing the analogy 
between creatures and the Creator: "Likeness of creatures to God is 
not said on account of agreement in form according to the same 
genus or species, but only according to analogy, inasmuch as God is 
ens by essence, whereas other things are beings by participation" 
(ST I, q. 4, a. 3, ad 3).' In this last remark by St. Thomas, esse is no 
longer the accidens of Avicenna, but rather it is the immanent act of 
the substance (esse ut actus), which is the proper effect of divine 
causality ( Quodlib., XII, q. 5, a. 5). 

Two corollaries of Thomistic metaphysics of act are: the 
explanation of the multiplication of individuals in the same species 
(predicamental participation) through the principle of individuation, 
which is indicated in the potential principle of the essence, 
considered in the determination of "corporality" (materia signata 
quantitate), and the doctrine of the principle of subsistence of beings 
by participation which is referred to esse as "actus substantiae": 
“Properly esse... is only attributed to substances that are subsistent 
per se.” (Quodlib., IX, q. 2, a. 2 and ad 2: “Esse is that in which the 
unity of the suppositum is based.")) Pure spiritual substances 


(intelligences in philosophy, or angels in theology), lacking the 
principle of individual multiplication, which is matter, each form a 
species unto itself. In St. Thomas’s later works, he entirely agreed 
with Simplicius’s thesis regarding the fundamental agreement 
between Plato and Aristotle (De substantiis separatis, ch. 3). This is 
thanks to the notion of participation, which at once provides the 
ultimate foundation for the doctrine of act and potency and present in 
the emergent actus essendi and fulfills the ultimate exigency of the 
act as perfection of absolute priority, overcoming the difficulties of 
Greek dualism. Therefore, the Thomist synthesis is absolutely 
Original: in fact, it grasps the metaphysical core of Platonic 
transcendence (notion of creation, composition of esse and essence, 
theory of analogy), and connects it with the act of Aristotelian 
immanence (the unity of substantial form, the intellective subsistent 
soul as substantial form of the body, the doctrine of abstraction).!° 

In the field of ethics, the polemical aspect that makes the Thomist 
insight clear seems to have remained in the shadows, but is no less 
real, as Dom O. Lottin’s fundamental research in particular has 
demonstrated. The “natural law” is no longer conceived (as it was in 
earlier Scholasticism) under the form of an innate disposition of the 
will or as a special faculty of the soul; rather, it consists in the habitus 
primorum principiorum of practical reason: these are principles that 
constitute the “natural law,” which is defined as “a participation of the 
eternal law in the rational creature” (participatio legis aeternae in 
rationali creatura) (ST I-II, q. 91, a. 2). Thus, the natural law functions 
as a foundation in the practical sphere in a way analogous to the first 
principles of theoretical reason in the speculative realm (cf. ST I-II, q. 
91, a. 3, ad 1). The natural law thus constitutes the foundation of 
synderesis—which is the habitus of first moral principles and 
therefore it supposes them (ST I-Il, q. 94, a. 1 and ad 2). In 
elaborating the structure of the human act, St. Thomas (so as not to 
abandon the Augustinian doctrine of intentio and frui) decisively 
attributes the electio to the will (ST l-Il, q. 13, a. 1), developing 
elements from the Aristotelian doctrine of usus and consensus. So, in 
the formation of the moral judgment, synderesis offers the universal 


premise (non est furandum) and the ratio particularis, or cogitative 
power, presenting the concrete situation about which it must decide 
(hoc est furtum): the conclusion is the business of “conscience”, since 
it must apply the universal precept to the particular case. In every 
way in St. Thomas's ethics, the natural order receives full recognition, 
and in harmony with Aristotelianism, the proximate rule of “morality” 
(according to which an act is deemed good or bad) is “right reason” 
applied to the object according to the perfect formula: 


Moral acts receive their species from their objects as the latter are 
related to reason. Therefore, it is commonly said that some acts 
are intrinsically good or evil, and that intrinsically good acts 
concern proper matter, such as feeding the hungry, and 
intrinsically evil acts concern improper matter, such as stealing 
what belongs to another; thus, the matter of an act is said to be its 
object (De malo, q. 2, a. 4, ad 5).* 


Since it falls to practical reason to order acts towards their final 
end, there never can be concrete acts (in individuo) that are in and of 
themselves morally indifferent: this is because either the act is 
ordered by deliberate reason to the final end, or it is not. In the first 
case, the act is good, but, in the second, bad (ST I-Il, q. 18, a. 9, 
corpus and ad 3). This principality that reason naturally has over 
human acts stands out even in the characteristic texts of the Thomist 
norm about the sinfulness of the so-called first movements of the 
lower appetite: "Reason, anticipating the appetite, can command it or 
impede it; the ability to restrain himself is in man's power" (Quodlib., 
IV, a. 11; cf. ad 2)/ At this point, the will comes on the scene as the 
driving principle of the moral life, and thus as the proper subject of the 
moral virtues. Throughout this entire topic, St. Thomas uses, with a 
reliable criterion, the advances made by his predecessors and always 
attains some original insight — inspired by others like Aristotle, Cicero, 
Seneca, and Macrobius —both in the general theory and treatment of 
individual moral virtues that have their natural center in "prudence." 
Entering more particularly in the field of doctrinal problems of natural 
law, the Thomist treatise not only emerges above those of his 


predecessors and contemporaries, but also represents the most 
complete synthesis of Roman law with the Christian vision. For this 
reason, it is not surprising that the Thomistic principles in the treatises 
De iustitia et de legibus are praised by Grotius (cf. Bk. I, S 10, 1; ed. 
Leiden, 1919, p. 25) and that Jhering—one of the most esteemed 
modern scholars of philosophy of law—confessed that he could not 
have written his essay Der Zweck im Recht (204 ed., Berlin, 1884) if he 
had not known about St. Thomas's treatment, in which "the principles 
of this subject matter are expounded with perfect clarity and in the 
most meaningful way," especially for the fundamental question of the 
subordination of law to morality.'^"" 

In sociology, economics, and especially in politics, St. Thomas's 
principles have also guided the recovery of Catholic thought against 
attacks from liberal laicism and from Marxist socialism, through a 
defense of the human person's higher values. From Hohof there has 
even been an attempt to combine St. Thomas and Marx regarding the 
theory of “values.”!> 


3. THE THEOLOGICAL METHOD: REASON AND FAITH 


Now it is well known that St. Thomas deserves the honor of being 
the first to conceive of theology as a “science” in the strict sense. In 
fact, according to M. D. Chenu,!° Thomas knew how to lay down 
clearly the beginning of a complete application of scientific methods 
to the facts of Revelation; in this way, he established an organic 
discipline in which Scripture, and the articles of faith, are no longer 
the material itself, the subject of exposition and theological research, 
(as in 12'-century sacra doctrina). Rather, it constitutes the 
previously known principle from which theology works and proceeds 
according to all the laws and demands of the Aristotelian 
demonstratio: “Those truths that we hold by faith are for us, as it 
were, first principles in this science, and the other truths [that we 
reach] are quasi-conclusions" (Super librum Boethii de Trinitate, q. |l, 
a. 2; ed. B. Decker, p. 87; cf. ad 4 & 5)." Above all, the Christian 
theologian must be a believer to accept (by virtue of the /umen fidei) 


God’s revealed truths. In this way, Christian theology differs from 
philosophical theology obtained through speculation. Therefore in 
theology, we believers, in our state as wayfarers (in statu viae), seek 
some knowledge of the supernatural mysteries, upon the 
unshakeable foundation of faith, which is a “participation” in God’s 
knowledge and that of the blessed, and we proceed to the knowledge 
of higher things: “We come to the knowledge of other truths, 
according to our way of knowing, namely, by proceeding from 
principles to conclusions" (/bid.).° The problem of whether theology 
can be a "science" appears at the beginning of the 13'^ century with 
William of Auxerre, Praepositinus of Cremona, and Alexander of 
Hales; even the Dominican, Roland of Cremona, explicitly asks the 
question but answers it negatively." Theology then obtains the 
character of “science” when St. Thomas applies to it the Aristotelian 
theory of “subordination” of the sciences (cf. Posteriorum 
Analyticorum, |, 2, 72 a 14—20, and 13, 78 b 35-39). While some 
sciences have immediately evident principles, others in turn start 
from principles that are proved in another science that is higher: "the 
science of perspective proceeds from principles established by 
geometry, and music proceeds from principles found by arithmetic" 
(ST I, q. 1, a. 2)? For this reason, theoloogy receives its certainty from 
its dependence (through faith) upon the scientia Dei et beatorum. 
This strengthens Scholasticism's distinctive character according to 
Anselm's “Credo ut intelligam": “The end of faith for us is that we 
might come to understand what we believe" (Finis fidei est nobis, ut 
perveniamus ad intelligendum quae credimus) (Super librum Boethii 
de Trinitate, q. 2, a. 2, ad 7; ed. Decker, p. 90). Theology's method, 
then, is chiefly the recourse to faith—that is, the argument from 
"authority" from divine Revelation which, for the believer, constitutes 
the most effective criterion of truth (ST I, q. 1, a. 8, ad 2). When 
theology makes recourse to philosophy and the other human 
sciences, reason's role is by nature instrumental: it "uses them as 
something lower and as handmaids,” (utitur eis tamquam inferioribus 
et ancillis) and more from condescension than from necessity (/bid., 
a. 5, ad 2). This is to benefit reason itself since “those who use 


philosophical doctrines in sacred doctrine so as to render them to the 
service of faith, do not mix water with wine, but rather change water 
into wine” (Super librum Boethii de Trinitate, q. 2, a. 3, ad 5; ed. 
Decker, p. 96).9 In this way, philosophical concepts that are assumed 
by theology transform the meaning of the historical systems (Platonic, 
Aristotelian, etc.) to which they belong, and they achieve a higher 
evidence and certainty when they have been elevated to a higher 
order: for example, the concepts of nature, person, relation, cause, 
etc. In this theological extension of a precise philosophical term all 
the way to dogma, the so-called conclusio theologica can be reached. 
Therefore, the chief object (subjectum, in St. Thomas's terms) of 
theology is God, because everything is treated in theology, but only in 
relation with God: "either because they are God Himself or because 
they are ordered to God as their beginning and end" (ST I, q. 1, a. 7):' 
In the Thomist doctrine of the relation between faith and reason, the 
positive influence of the Aristotelian conception of the real is shown in 
the rigorous distinction between the two orders of grace and nature, 
each endowed with its own principles in its field; this is unlike the 
Augustinian school's tradition. Taking the lead from St. Augustine, 
Peter Lombard (Libri quattuor Sententiarum, |, dist. 24) had already 
posed the question in this way: "Whether it is possible, with respect to 
one and the same object, and under the very same aspect, to have 
both knowledge and faith" (Utrum aliquid possit esse simul creditum 
et scitum). The Franciscan school (Alexander of Hales, Odo 
Rigaldus, St. Bonaventure, Matthew of Acquasparta), the early 
Dominican school (Roland of Cremona, Richard Fishacre, Hugh of 
Saint-Cher, Bombolognus of Bologna), as well as Albert the Great!’ 
always answered the question affirmatively. Since his early writings, 
St. Thomas instead took a negative stance, in accordance with the 
Aristotelian principle that every science has its own principles that 
provide the evidence of its object (cf. In II Sent., d. 24, q. 1, a. 2, ql. 1- 
3; De Ver., q. 14, a. 9). In its more mature form (ST Il-ll, q. 1, aa. 4-5), 
St. Thomas clarifies the opposition between the two forms of assent: 


a) The assent of science which proceeds from the inherent 
evidence of the object; 


b) The assent of faith which proceeds from the will that moves 
the intellect to give assent to the proposed mysteries. 


Although the act of faith lacks the evidence of its object, there is 
still the extrinsic evidence of the truth of Revelation: “He would not 
believe unless he saw that they ought to be believed on the evidence 
of signs or of something of that sort" (ST II-Il, q. 1, a. 4, ad 2).? With 
regard to the so-called praembula fidei, those truths that are in 
themselves of natural origin but are also revealed (for example, the 
existence of God and the moral law, Providence, the spirituality and 
immorality of the soul, etc.; cf. SCG |, 3—5) and that the majority of the 
faithful hold by faith, cease to be the object of faith when someone 
understands the philosophical arguments for them: "It is not possible 
for the same object under the same respect to be both known and 
believed because what is known is seen and what is believed is not 
seen" (ST II-II, q. 1, a. 5, ad 4): The clear Thomist distinction between 
faith and reason, in comparison with the Augustinian school, is also 
clear from the polemical debate elicited from the Aristotelian text 
regarding the eternity of the world. For Augustinian theologians, the 
question of the world's beginning coincided with that of the world's 
dependence upon God, such that a world that would have been ab 
aeterno would for that very reason be uncaused. Against the 
Averroists, St. Thomas answered the pretence of the rational 
demonstrability of the creatio ab aeterno argument, and refuted the 
erroneous view of an eternal, uncaused world (ST |, q. 46, a. 2, ad 1). 
Referring to a text by St. Augustine (De civitate Dei, Bk. X, ch. 31), 
Thomas amply shows the rational possibility of creatio ab aeterno in 
De aeternitate mundi against the Augustinians, and declares in a 
categorical way that the temporal beginning of the world is an article 
of faith: "That the world did not always exist we hold by faith alone, 
and it cannot be proved by demonstration, as was said above of the 
mystery of the Trinity" (ST I, q. 46, a. 2; Quodlib., II, a. 31)." 

With the clear distinction between the two dimensions, reason and 
faith, St. Thomas opened the possibility for the development of 
theology as a science in the strict sense (which was later called "the 
evolution of dogma") such that theological reflection can (for 


example, with the aid of the appropriate rational concepts) render 
more explicit that which was only implicit before (cf. ST II-I, q. 1, a. 7: 
Whether the articles of faith have, in the course of time, increased? 
| Utrum articuli fidei secundum successionem temporum creverint]). 
However, the theologian's work of reason, which reflects upon the 
principles of faith, is monitored and guided by the supreme 
magisterium of the Church —which is the visible bond of Mystical 
Body's unity: 

As long as they deny the one head of the Church, that is, the holy 
Roman Church, they clearly destroy the unity of the Mystical Body; 
for the body cannot be one if the head were not one, nor can the 
congregation be one if there were not one leader (Contra errores 
Graecorum, Prologue to Part 2, ed. Leonine, Rome 1967; vol. XL, f. 87 
b; in this passage, a rigorous demonstration of the Roman Pontiff's 
primacy is found).” 

The originality of St. Thomas's writings is seen in his boldly 
accomplished project of transposing the principles of Aristotelianism 
into the context of Christian revelation (“according to the 
consequences of Aristotle's position and according to what is true in 
reality": De substantiis separatis, ch 16; ed. Leonine, ch. 16, vol. 40, 
fol. 69 a, p. 179)," after having reflected upon dogma according to 
Aristotle's healthy naturalism (“according to the true principles of 
philosophy which Aristotle contemplated” [secundum vera 
philosophiae principia, quae consideravit Aristoteles|: De spiritualibus 
creaturis, a. 3; ed. L. W. Keeler, p. 42). From here follows the charge 
of intellectualism that is frequently levelled at Thomism—in contrast 
with the Augustinian school, with its voluntarist tendency that affirms 
the primacy of the will over the intellect, the affective-practical 
character of theology, and places the essence of final beatitude in 
joy, rather than in contemplation. However, this accusation is 
unfounded: in fact, if in Thomism the first moment is entrusted to the 
object and thus to the intellect (specification of potency and the 
knowledge of the respective object), the second moment is attributed 
to the subject that is perfected (along with its acts), in the real 
possession of the object. For this reason, theology is certainly a 


speculative science, but it is also practical. That is why it also deals 
with human actions, but only when “inasmuch as by them man is 
ordered to perfect knowledge of God” (per eos ordinatur homo ad 
perfectam Dei cognitionem) (ST |, q. 1, a. 4). Moreover, if faith is the 
beginning of salvation, then the true principle of the entire 
supernatural organism is sanctifying grace through charity (ST I-II, q. 
23, a. 8: Whether charity is the form of the virtues? [Utrum caritas sit 
forma virtutum |). 

In this regard, it can be observed, on the other hand, that St. 
Bonaventure —if we examine the principles —is truly very ambiguous 
on this point, and he seems less disposed to affirm the pre-eminence 
of charity when categorically affirming (being inspired by William of 
Auxerre) that the acts of faith, hope, and love "are equal regarding 
merit when they are informed by grace. Charity itself in its act is as 
meritorious as faith in one and the same man" (In III Sent., d. 25, dub. 
4; ed. Quaracchi, vol. Ill, fol. 553 b; editio minor, 1941; p. 546 b).!%* 

In short, St. Thomas, though affirming the superiority of the 
intellect over the will (ST I, q. 82, a. 3) and affirming that beatitude 
essentially consists in contemplation of the divine essence (ST I-II, q. 
3 a. 4) nevertheless reserves electio, delectatio, fruitio and gaudium 
or happiness for the will. In the Lectura in Evangelium sancti 
Matthaei, Thomas gives us the formula that can eliminate every 
useless argument, precisely with a reference to Aristotle: “One should 
note that, according to the Philosopher, two things are required for 
the contemplative act to make one happy: one has to do with the 
substance, namely, that it be the act of the highest intelligible . . . the 
other has to do with form, namely love and delight" (Lectura in 
Evangelium sancti Matthaei, ch. 5, lect. 2; ed. Taur, no. 408, p. 66 a; 
See also, Quodlib., VIII, a. 19).2°Y 

The sense of Aristotelian concreteness always brings Thomistic 
theology to appreciate finite reality more and more, even in the 
economy of the supernatural life. While traditional theology conceived 
of habitual sanctifying grace as equivalent to charity, and considered 
it an extrinsic gift of divine generosity received in the soul, St. 
Thomas, in the Summa theologiae (ST I-ll, q. 110, a. 1), defines grace 


as a "participation" in the divine nature (cf. 2 Pet 1:4) and thus views it 
as the formal cause of justification that is present in the soul's 
essence as its intrinsic quality —that is, an entitative habitus (ibid., a. 
2): for the first time, Thomas uses the term gratia actualis.*! Thus the 
ontological statute of the supernatural order is in conformity with that 
of nature, in such a way that grace no longer stems from mere 
extrinsic aquisition, but rather—in harmony with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of substance—is acquired by a derivative form intrinseca ex 
potentia oboedientiali, in which the soul, under God’s action, is 
developed for supernatural life: “And according to this grace is said to 
be created inasmuch as men are created with reference to it, that is, 
are given a new being out of nothing, that is, not from merits, 
according to Eph. 2:10" (ST I-II, q. 110, a. 2, ad 3). As a consequence, 
the sacramental character too is defined as an inherent quality of the 
soul (ST Ill, q. 63; esp. aa. 1—4). 

In St. Thomas, therefore, a properly balanced Aristotelian 
immanence and Platonic transcendence coexist; in the meantime, 
the Augustinian school was closed off in a fearful extrinsicism that, 
beginning with Peter Lombard, was exacerbated by nominalist 
theology and ended up in disaster in the Lutheran theory of extrinsic 
justification. Since grace is the root of it, charity and all of the infused 
virtues, theological and moral, are also among the operative qualities 
(habitus) inherent in the subject. In its structure, the supernatural 
order cannot be less than natural, and if natural activities proceed 
from the subjects immanent potencies, then the same must be 
admitted for supernatural acts, so much so that "no virtue has such a 
strong inclination to its act as charity has."?? Charity and all the 
infused virtues are not reduced to passing movements of the Holy 
Spirit, but are a reality present in the soul elevated to the supernatural 
order: just as potencies actualize the soul in the natural order, so the 
infused virtues do the same upon the foundation of sanctifying grace 
in the supernatural order (ST Il-Il, q. 23, a. 2: Whether charity is 
something created in the soul? [Utrum caritas sit aliquid creatum in 
anima]. The transcendental aspect must integrate (and not 
suppress), the immanence of the operative principles, because every 


finite perfection (life, wisdom, etc.) is a participation in the divine 
perfection which is such by essence: “And thus even the charity 
whereby we love our neighbor formally is a participation of divine 
charity.”°° The fact is that the Augustinian school interpreted formal 
causality as depending on the efficient cause, whereas the problem 
should be inverted: "This way of speaking is common among the 
Platonists, with whose doctrines Augustine was soaked; to those who 
did not pay attention to their words, they have been an occasion for 
error" (Ibid., ad 1). Just as St. Thomas expanded the Aristotelian 
metaphysics of substance with the essence of sanctifying grace, so 
along these lines by the efficaciousness of the sacraments, he 
overcomes the uncertainties of his earlier works, where he defended 
the traditional doctrine of dispositive causality (In IV Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 
1; Moos IV, p. 32)— and applies the metaphysics of the subordination 
of causes: God is the principal perfective cause and the sacrament is 
the instrumental perfective cause that draws its efficacy from the 
“joined instrument,” which is Christ's humanity (ST Ill, q. 62, aa. 1—5). 
The new doctrine originates from a synthesis of the Aristotelian 
distinction between an animate and inanimate instrument—that is, 
between the slave and some "separated" tool (Politica, | 4, 1254, aa. 
15-17)—and the doctrine of St. John Damascene on the humanity of 
Christ considered as an "instrument of divinity" 
(Opyavov tç Ocótncoc i 

Thus, while recognizing the constant prestige that St. Augustine 
exercised over St. Thomas (especially in the field of theology), 
nonetheless, the most original developments of Thomist theology, 
and, in particular, Christology and the entire economy of salvation, 
depend upon a more direct and deepened knowledge of the Greek 
Fathers. Thus, Damascene's doctrine cited above about the causality 
of Christ's humanity, St. Thomas finds more explicitly formulated by 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, and St. Athanasius. Aquinas was the first to 
recognize it in the passage promoted in the Acts of the Third 
Ecumenical Council of Constantinople (680-81; Denzinger, 
Enchiridion Symbolorum, definitionem et declarationum de rebus fidei 
et morum, 32" ed., Fribourg 1963, 291—292) with the authority of the 


two aforementioned Fathers: even St. Leo the Great’s citation of 
these Acts occurs twice in the Tertia Pars (ST Ill, q. 19, a. 1 and q. 43, 
a. 2). Now it is fitting to emphasize how St. Thomas is the first in the 
West to use those Acts for theological reflection.” 

It is with this rigorous distinction between the two orders that St. 
Thomas can affirm the absolute transcendence of the mysteries of 
faith, for which reason is absolutely impotent, and can only exercise 
an extrinsic, propaedeutic, and apologetic role under Revelation’s 
guidance (ST |, q. 32, a. 1). Thus, the Saint rebukes the presumption 
of those who like Anselm, following the old school, wanted to provide 
arguments that proved the mysteries, and thus demonstrate their 
intrinsic rationality, since that would cause serious confusion and 
provoke the scorn of un-believers (cf. ST I, q. 46, a. 1). According to 
this criterion of theological moderation, for both the existence of the 
mysteries of faith as well as for the exposition of their content, by 
choosing suitable terms, and by the conformities that can arise 
between the principal mysteries (Trinity, Incarnation, Eucharist), the 
primary and principal source is divine Revelation. That criterion has 
been applied rigorously by St. Thomas in regard to the creatio in 
tempore, the existence of the whole created supernatural order, and 
to what has been called the "motive" of the Incarnation. To the more 
widespread orientation of the Augustinian tradition (cf. Alexander of 
Hales, ST Ill, q. 2, membr. 13 and Albert the Great himself, /n III Sent., 
d. 20, a. 4) which had its historical formula with Duns Scotus, St. 
Thomas opposes a reliable methodological criterion: "Such things 
that spring from God's will, beyond what is due to a creature, can be 
made known to us only through being revealed in the Sacred 
Scripture, by which the Divine Will is made known to us" (ST Ill, q. 1, 
a. 3).99 Now in Scripture and the Patristic tradition, the Incarnation of 
cc the Word is always presented as God's merciful work to release 
humanity from sin: “If there had been no sin, the Incarnation would 
not have been” (ita quod peccato non existente, incarnatio non 
fuisset), even if divine Omnipotence could, absolutely speaking, 
arrange for the Incarnation without there being sin (ST Ill, q. 1, a. 3).24 
On the progress that Summa theologicae represents on this point 


and even on other points of theological subjects, with respect to the 
early Commentary on the Sentences, it seems that the Summa had a 
direct influence on Pierre de Tarentaise’s Commentary on the 
Sentences. The distinction between the two orders of nature and 
grace inspires the cherished articulation of Thomist Christology, for 
example, whether Christ's soul needed to be elevated with habitual 
grace or endowed with virtues and gifts in their respective potencies 
(cf. ST Ill, q. 7, aa. 1-2), and, likewise, whether an acquired 
"experimental knowledge" should be admitted in Christ, in addition to 
the knowledge of the blessed and infused knowledge (ST Ill, q. 12, 
aa. 1-2). 
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quaedam participatio divinae caritatis." 


^^ “Hic modus loquendi consuetus est apud Platonicos, quorum 
doctrinis imbutus fuit Augustinus: quod quidam non advertentes ex 
verbis eius sumpserunt occasionem errandi." 


dd “Ea enim quae ex sola Dei voluntate proveniunt, supra omne 
debitum creaturae, nobis innotescere non possunt nisi quatenus in 
sacra Scriptura traduntur, per quam divina voluntas innotescit." 


CHAPTER 5 


LINES OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Rather than waning after the Saint’s death, the conflict, prompted 
by the doctrinal innovations of Thomistic Aristotelianism, was 
intensified by many representative exponents of the Augustinian 
school from the University of Paris (both Franciscan and secular), 
such that it renewed the condemnation of Averroism (which was 
already launched in 1270, thanks to the definitive critique by St. 
Thomas) with greater vigor, which included some Thomistic theses. 
Yet through the work of Bishop Tempier, the condemnation was 
issued on March 7, 1277! and contained 219 propositions; some of 
them have been recognized as Thomistic, especially those referring 
to the unity of the world (aa. 34, 77), the individuation of material and 
immaterial substances (aa. 27, 82, 96, 191), and the localization of 
separated substances (aa. 69, 218—219). Codice E. 5532 in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence (ff. 128r—128v) also considers 
propositions nos. 124, 129, 156, 163, 173, 187, 212, 218 to be Thomistic 
as well. 

However, it must be recognized that some of the controversial 
articles treat doctrines that are rather minor points of Thomism, and 
they lack the explicit formulation of the thesis of the unity of 
substantial form which generated the 1270 public debate in Paris and 
which was at the center of the bitter controversies following the 
Saint's death. The censure was removed, following the canonization 
of Thomas Aquinas, on February 14, 1325 by Etienne Bourret, the 
Bishop of Paris who, on that occasion, eulogized Thomas.? With the 
announcement of the condemnation in 1277, St. Albert the Great, 
despite the burden of his age, presented himself in Paris to defend 


his great student by taking up the theme: “What praise is it for a living 
man if he is praised by those who are dead?" (Quae laus vivo si 
laudatur a mortuis?) Albert was the only one to declare “that he 
[Thomas] was the flower and beauty of the world” (quod ipse 
[Thomas] fuerat flos et decus mundi)^ However, soon after the 
condemnation of 1277, the Roman curia ordered the Bishop of Paris 
to delay the effects of that condemnation in order to thoroughly 
investige the authors of the individual propositions and their exact 
meaning.? The Parisian condemnation had the effect of rallying the 
strengths of the Dominican order around St. Thomas's doctrine, 
which was soon proclaimed the Order's official doctrine. The General 
Chapters of Milan (June 1278) and Paris (June 1279) recommended 
that provincials, visitors, and priors severely (acriter) punish the friars 
who criticized St. Thomas's doctrine and writings. As the anti- 
Thomistic polemics raged on, first the General Chapter of Paris (June 
1286) and then that of Saragossa (1309) explicitly ordered the 
superiors to make every effort through every means possible to 
ensure that the teaching friars faithfully followed and defended St. 
Thomas's doctrine, and to punish the disobedient. This ordinance 
was applied, for example, in 1315 in the Chapter of Arezzo in the 
Roman province regarding a certain friar named Uberto Guidi, who 
was removed from his teaching chair and was condemned to a diet of 
only bread and water for ten days.’ The obligation to follow the 
Saint's doctrine and to expound his texts in the houses of study was 
proclaimed in the General Chapter of Metz (1313) with the official 
declaration: “Since the doctrine of venerable doctor Brother Thomas 
of Aquinas is thought more sound and stronger, and our order 
especially must follow him, we prohibit any other."? The ordinance 
was repeated in the Chapters of London (1314) and explicitly in 
Bologna (1315), along with the recommendation to have copies of all 
of the Saint's works in all of the Order's general houses of study.? 
Meanwhile, in Paris around this same period, John of Naples 
defended the question, "Whether it can be licit to teach the Parisian 
doctrine of St. Thomas in all of his conclusions," and he examined the 


following articles that were condemned in 1277: 79, 81, 124, 129, 156, 
173, 187, 212, 219. 

The struggle against Thomistic doctrines was conducted 
especially by the Franciscan Order, an Augustinian stronghold, under 
the pretense that the theological consequences they feared resulted 
from Thomistic Aristotelianism; hence, it did not maintain the same 
critiques leveled at the Saint in his later years. The most active 
representative of this movement was the Englishman John Peckham, 
a colleague and adversary of St. Thomas in Paris, then assistant to 
the Roman curia, and eventually Archbishop of Oxford. He must be 
held largely responsible for the debate held in Paris (1270) when the 
Thomistic thesis of the unity of substantial form, among other things, 
was condemned. It was this doctrine that was at the heart of the 
debate, although Peckham claims to defend St. Thomas from his 
confreres because, in his words, “he argues sharply even against his 
own brothers in religion" (etiam a fratribus propriis argueretur acute) 
(Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, June 1, 1285).!° According to Friar 
Roger Marston who witnessed the Paris debate of 1270, "This 
doctrine [of the unity of the form] was solemnly excommunicated as 
contrary to the assertions of the saints and the doctrine and precepts 
of Augustine and Anselm." ^ In the Dominican Order, however, a line 
of defense of St. Thomas's doctrines was already established, 
perhaps also under St. Albert the Great's guidance and authority, 
along with Giles of Lessines.!* Giles’s writings are from 1278 and 
were directed at the Dominican Robert Kilwardby, still connected to 
the old Augustinian school. After the condemnation of Averroism in 
1270, Giles immediately informed Albert the Great, who responded 
with the tractate De quindecim problematibus; of these fifteen, the 
last two, which were presented for condemnation but were not 
condemned, concerned the Thomistic doctrines about the unity of 
form in bodies and the simplicity of angels. "° 

Peckham strongly emphasized the fact that this thesis had been 
banned not only in Paris, but also by Kilwardby, his predecessor in 
Oxford, on March 18, 1277, immediately after the  Parisian 
condemnation: propositions 15-30 /n naturalibus, regarding all points 


of Thomist metaphysics, especially prop. 17: That there is no active 
potency in matter (Quod nulla potentia activa est in materia); prop. 26: 
That the vegetative, sensitive, and intellective are one uncomposed 
form (Quod vegetativa, sensitiva et intellectiva sint una forma 
simplex); prop. 27: That a living body and a dead body are 
equivocally a body, (Quod corpus vivum et mortuum est aequivoce 
corpus) to be integrated with propositions 28 and 30: the Intellective 
(form) is united to prime matter (/ntellectiva (forma) unitur materiae 
primae).'* The condemnation elicited a certain reaction that Ockham 
himself had recorded. !° 

However, Peckham’s action and influence did not impede growing 
support for the doctrines of St. Thomas which was spreading among 
the Franciscans. This alarmed the authorities of the Order who ran for 
cover: to this end, William de la Mare was tasked to list and refute all 
the Thomist theses that were contrary to the Order’s doctrinal 
tradition, and so the Correctorium fratris Thomae was born (between 
1277 and 1279, according to Callebaut). In 1282, the General Chapter 
of the Friars Minor in Strasburg ordered that St. Thomas’s Summa 
Theologiae could be read only by friars notabiliter intelligentes, along 
with the obligation to accompany their reading with de la Mare’s 
declarationes.'© |t is very probable that the Correctorium was the 
elaboration of an earlier list of errors that were attributed to St. 
Thomas by de la Mare, contained in Cod. 174 (ff. 552-558 v) in the 
Biblioteca Communale of Assisi following the Correctorium itself.'" 
The Correctorium essentially did nothing but codify the official 
teaching that the order had accepted since the time of St. 
Bonaventure. The Dominicans called it the Corruptorium and 
responded to its arguments with a series of polemical writings, 
entitled Correctorium Corruptorii in what follows we will simply refer 
to them as Correctorium. The first of these Correctoria appears to be 
the “Quare,” with Giles of Rome indicated as the author in editions 
from the 16'^ century (recently, this attribution has been contested 
and comes down to two English Dominicans, either Richard Knapwell 
or Thomas Sutton).!? Without a doubt, it is the most complete and 
consists of 118 articles collected from St. Thomas's major works 


(Summa Theologiae |, I-I; Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, de 
anima, and de potentia; Quaestiones quodlibetales and In I librum 
Sententiarum: many questions are repeated) and it has the 
advantage of containing de la Mare's text.” The Correctorium “Circa” 
is the work of the Dominican Jean Quidort (John) of Paris and 
contains the first 60 articles from Summa theologiae Ml; his 
composition seems contemporary with the preceding one, if not 
actually preceding it, that is, if it is dated between 1282 and 1284, 
according to its editor J. P. Muller (whereas Pelster places it closer to 
1300).?! Around 1290, the Correctorium *Quaestione" (unpublished) of 
Merton College (Cod. 167) follows, which seems to be attributed to 
William of Macclesfield or Hugh Aycelin. The author of the 
Correctorium "Sciendum" (also unpublished) is usually considered 
either Robert of Colletorto or Robert of Oxford, but some think it could 
also be Durandus or John of Parma.?? 

The Apologeticum veritatis contra Corruptorium by Rambertus de' 
Primadizzi OP of Bologna is placed before 1300 (approximately 1286— 
87), which expanded the discussion among other adversaries of St. 
Thomas, like Franciscans Matthew of Acquasparta and Richard of 
Middleton, and especially Henry of Ghent and Giles of Rome. The 
composition is fixed by Muller the editor (this time in agreement with 
Pelster) in 1299;2 it includes only 16 questions, which all refer to the 
Summa theologiae and follows de la Mare's text step by step. 

The names Henry of Ghent and Giles of Rome recall the most 
complicated and consequential phase of the first anti-Thomist 
polemic. Regarding Giles of Rome, who the tradition presented as a 
faithful Thomist, the study of manuscripts has shown instead that 
especially in theological materials he often features among the 
opposition.” On the other hand, in the debate with Henry of Ghent, 
Giles seems to defend the Thomistic thesis of the real distinction 
between essence and act of being, but with personal arguments that 
adopt Henry's terminology of esse essentiae and esse existentiae, 
esse generis and esse speciei, which reveals an essentialist realism 
that is foreign to St. Thomas and is a decisive first step toward a more 
formalist realism: that "reified" the principles of being, confusing many 


Thomists’ ideas about the important question until Suarez, and has 
endured, through his works, until the present-day.” This “bent” of 
Thomist realism depends on Giles’s idiosyncratic doctrine of 
participation. 

For almost twenty years, Giles and the majority of Thomists went 
up against the leader of the opposition, Henry of Ghent, a first-rate 
personality and very influential in Paris: attack and response 
endlessly follow each other in the polemic between these two 
masters regarding the distinction between essence and esse, 
polarizing intellectual life until the end of the 13" century and 
subordinating other controversial points.?6 Given the purely logical 
distinction between the concrete and the abstract, and the enormous, 
real distinction by Giles which ended up conceiving essentia and 
esse as res et res, or duae res, Henry devised the middle way of 
distinctio secundum intentionem, since the intellect cannot conceive 
of the esse existentiae of creatures without a dependence on God, 
and thus essentia and esse are not duae res but rather duo 
respectus. Essentia is connected to God as to its exemplary cause, 
and esse relates to God as to its first efficient cause: hence existence 
and essence are distinguished from each other not because they 
make a real composition, but only because they indicate a different 
relationship of dependence on God, that is, according to our way of 
understanding.*’ The solution has its immediate reflection not only in 
the metaphysical determination of the concept of "creature" within the 
confines of Christian philosophy, but also in the demanding theology 
of the hypostatic union in Christ. With regards to the polemical 
question, “Whether being [esse] is one or two in Christ" (Utrum sit 
duplex vel unum esse in Christo), Henry fought directly against the 
Thomistic position which affirms a duplex esse naturae and a single 
esse subsistentiae in Christ; various anti-Thomistic positions on this 
point (Scotus, Tiphanus, Suárez, etc.) have been generated from his 
critique even up to the present-day. Henry attributes an esse actualis 
existentiae also to Christ's human nature, but he negates an esse 
absolutum subsistentiae in Christ, the divine Person, since the divine 
Person is constituted by esse ad aliquid.?? His contemporary, the 


secular master God-frey of Fontaines, rejects every real composition 
of essence and esse in a more radical way than Henry, by joining the 
terminology of esse essentiae and esse existentiae. At the same 
time, though, he energetically defends the Thomistic thesis of pure 
potentiality of matter, and protests against St. Thomas’s detractors: 


Some are accustomed to introducing personal attacks together 
with taunts against a doctrine rather than rational arguments, 
either because their arguments are contradicted, or so that they 
seem to argue in many ways against the doctrine (more than a 
little fruitful) of a certain famous doctor, whose memory ought to 
be praised.2?? 


After official pronouncements in favor of Thomism, the struggle 
within the Dominican Order against Thomistic innovations was 
quickly crushed by the authorities. After the Kilwardby episode, the 
most clamorous case was that of Durandus of Saint-Pourcain. Koch's 
research has debunked the legend, one that has even reached us 
today, of Durandus's early adhesion to Thomism, and that he, 
together with his master James of Metz, were all connected to the old 
Augustinian school of the Order, which was hostile toward 
Aristotelianism and close to (for example, in the theory of modality) 
Henry of Ghent? This conservative secessionist direction was 
energetically suppressed by the Order's authorities. The driving force 
behind the defense against every contrary movement, whether that of 
Henry of Ghent, or James of Metz and Durandus, was Hervaeus 
Natalis: the first was attacked all throughout the Quodlibeta,*! the 
second in the Correctorium fratris Jacobi Metensis? and the third 
especially in the 1308 Quodlib. II (qq. 3, 7, 8) but also in 1310 Quodlib. 
IV (qq. 4 and 14), together with other special dissertations and a 
group of polemical writings rediscovered and studied by Koch. These 
include: the 1314 Reprobationes excusationum Durandi, the 1315 
Correctorium super dicta Durandi, De articolo pertinente ad IV libros 
Sententiarum Durandi of 1314-15 and the Evidentiae contra 
Durandum super libros IV Sentatiarum. The Defensio doctrinae 
sancti Thomae is by Hervaeus, who seems to have written it no later 


than 1307.? Koch mentions other Thomists who were polemical 
towards Durandus: Peter de la Palud (Peter Paludanus), James of 
Lausanne, John of Naples, who was the chief defender of St. Thomas 
during this entire uproar, Bernard Lombardi, and the unknown but 
strong Thomist Durandellus. 

On July 3, 1314, of its own accord, the Order published an initial 
list of 191 errors in Durandus's Commentary on the Sentences, a list 
which was put together by Peter de la Palud and John of Naples. 
Durandus responded with the Excusationes, which was quickly 
followed (around 1316—17) by a second list of 235 articles wherein 
Durandus distances himself from St. Thomas. In this way, Durandus 
was placed outside the Order's doctrinal tradition. During this 
polemic, one often overlooks the figure of Scotus, upon whom 
Ockham, who openly attacked the fundamental basis of Thomism in 
both philosophy and theology,** directly depends, but it seems that 
the same Durandus also depends on Scotus, certainly for his 
sacramental theology. Moreover, Balic's research on the critical 
editions of Scotus's works ascertained that his principal source is 
Henry of Ghent—the leader of medieval anti-Thomism, who remains 
the chief point of reference for the majority of the philosophical and 
theological doctrines that the renewed Augustinian school had used 
energetically (and not without notable success) to curtail the 
affirmation of Thomism.?? Amid such a polemical tumult during the 
first half of the century after the death of St. Thomas, a doctrinal 
tradition was formed and crystallized, a tradition that eventually took 
the name of “Thomism.” 

Through a critical assessment of the historical formation of 
Thomism, it becomes clear that there are significant variations among 
the early disciples of St. Thomas and the first proponents of 
Thomism: e.g., the position of one Thomistic scholar, the secular 
master Peter of Auvergne, who introduced the principle of 
individuation in the form; James of Metz and Durandus depend on 
him.?7 Thomism's own paladin and General of the Order, Hervaeus 
Natalis, only gradually assimilates the Thomistic doctrines and denies 
the cornerstone of Thomist metaphysics, which is the real distinction 


between essence and act of being; this is also denied by Bernard 
Lombardi. For Bernard of Trilia (d. 1292), famous for being a faithful 
Thomist, the real distinction is positio probabilior*® Analogous 
variations are also found in different doctrines, both philosophical and 
theological? It seems then that the very first generation of St. 
Thomas's disciples had not fully grasped, in all its depth, the 
originality of their Master's work. 

The most mature fruit of the first century of Thomist polemics is 
the work of Capreolus (d. 1444), the so-called princeps thomistarum: 
his  Defensiones theologiae Divi Thomae Aquinatis (ed. 
Pabanpégues, Tours 1900—1908) gives an accurate panorama of the 
situation within the Thomist school in the 15'" century, after the 
struggle that Thomism sustained against its chief adversaries. 
Capreolus's works contain the formulas of the key theses of the 
School. Capreolus seems chiefly to follow Durandellus's work, and 
Thomism's main line, established with him, would continue on in the 
16^ century with the Hungarian Peter Nigri (d. 1492) and with the 
Italians Paulus Barbus (Paul Soncinas, d. 1494), Chrysostom Javelli 
(d. 1534), Peter of Bergamo, who authored the Tabula aurea which is 
the first Index thomisticus, and Francesco Silvestri from Ferrara 
(Ferrariensis), commentator of Summa contra gentiles and who rivals 
Capreolus for his fidelity to St. Thomas, but often superior due to his 
concise and speculative vigor. 

These first-rate figures were almost entirely eclipsed by the over- 
whelming authority of Cajetan —reinforced by the fluid yet systematic 
style of the Spanish thinkers who followed him, like Domingo Banez 
and John of Saint Thomas—among whom the formalist and 
excessively systematic tendency is allowed to replace the original 
sobriety of the Thomist text which the older school of thought 
followed. Variations are almost inevitable, especially when the largely 
polemical formation of Thomism is kept in mind. Additionally, there is 
the fact that until the end of the 15' century, the official text for 
teaching (even for Dominicans) was Lombard's Sentences, and it 
was only in the 16' century that (thanks to the Belgian Peter 
Crockaert, master of Francisco de Vitoria) the Summa theologiae 


was introduced as a scholastic text. Lastly, there is a lack in the study 
of sources and critical methods since many Thomists sometimes 
relied upon spurious opuscules, preferring them to authentic texts. It 
is not surprising, then, if Thomists from the 14-16" centuries, for 
example, when attempting to defend the real distinction between 
essence and act of being, employ terms and arguments from Giles of 
Rome more frequently than those that actually belong to St. Thomas 
(even John of Saint Thomas makes much use of the spurious 
Summa totius logicae that contains the formula that had baffled, and 
not entirely without reason, adversaries of the real distinction, and 
had shaken those Dominicans who had denied it," beginning with 
Hervaeus Natalis until Alberto Lepidi (d. 1921): “In creatures, the 
being of the essence and the actual being of existence are really 
different as two different things” (vol. Il, p. 23; ed. De Maria, who 
presented the opuscule as authentic!).' 

Another explicit example is  Quodlibeta Alverii ordinis 
praedicatorum (so far, the author has not been identified), which | 
have found in a mixed codex from the 14" century in the Biblioteca 
Antoniana of Padua (Scaff. 13, no. 295): in q. 19, Whether esse and 
essence are realy distinct? (Utrum esse et essentia differant realiter) 
(fol. 19 rb), three opinions that now seem canonized are presented, 
and the author emphatically concludes in favor of the third 
("probabilior"). This third option defends, like Henry of Ghent and 
Suárez later, the almost a way of signifying (pene modos significandi) 
distinction, and refutes the arguments in favor of the real distinction, 
including participation (ibid., ad tertium, vb). 

The trouble created in the Thomist school regarding this point was 
rediscovered in Domingo Bafnez’s position; Báñez knew and 
expounded the three sentences that had been fought over for three 
centuries, and, for each one, he indicates some Dominican 
representative (!). In the first sentence, among the critics of the real 
distinction, he forgets the main culprits, namely the Averroists, which 
would have shown by contrast St. Thomas's true position, and 
instead puts Hervaeus Natalis at the top of the list, followed by 
nominalists of every kind. For the second sentence, which defends 


Henry of Ghent’s intermediate distinction (secundum intentionem) ex 
natura rei and will later become Suarez’s position, Banez identifies 
the leaders as Scotus and Alexander of Hales, or rather the 
Franciscan General Alexander Bonini from Alexandria*! along with 
Agostino Nifo, and the Dominican Domingo de Soto. The third 
sentence holds that essence is distinct from “esse as one thing from 
another, so that not only is this sentence, essence is esse, false in the 
formal sense, but also false is this: the essence is a thing that is 
esse"?9 The proponents of this position are Capreolus, Cajetan, 
Soncinas, and Javelli. 

However, Báñez seems to run into trouble: the sentence 
attributed to St. Thomas is judged “more probable and more suitable 
for things of theology" (multo probabilior et ad rem theologicam magis 
accomodata) and Báfiez accepts the sentence on his behalf. Yet— 
and herein lies the crux of the problem we are discussing—Banez 
also passes off as probable those sentences from Scotus (and Soto), 
and even St. Thomas’s chief adversary, Henry of Ghent: 
“Nevertheless, the sentences of Scotus and Master Soto can 
probably be sustained, and the arguments made against them by the 
champions of the third sentence [that is the Thomistic, mind you! ] can 
be overcome with this example."^^ A similar stance was taken one 
century earlier by Peter Nigri, who was considered a distinguished 
Thomist, and regarding Hervaeus's position, affirming that: 


Esse essentiae and esse existentiae differ as different modes of 
signifying, of significations in the mode of verbs and in the mode 
of nouns. [He concludes:] | do not wish to fight against this 
opinion of the doctor because it is seen to be sufficiently 
reasonable and in no way is seen to go against the sayings of the 
saints and the philosophers, but rather harmonizes with reason. It 
is also certainly another solemn opinion of the Holy Doctor, 
(Clypeus thomisticus, q. 32; Venetian edition by Simonem de 
Luere, 1504, f. 56 vab). 


It is no coincidence that Nigri's and Banez’s prolix discussions 
lack any development of the Thomistic concept of act of esse in light 


of the notion of participation as it had been revealed already, on the 
contrary, by its adversaries, the Averroists, and even Alexander 
Bonini from Alexandria. 

A more rigorous fidelity to St. Thomas’s terms can be found in the 
secular Master Johannes Versor, who said “Esse is something from 
the essence or the angelic nature” (esse est aliud ab essentia vel 
natura angeli) and the Thomistic arguments are reported with sober 
precision.^ Also contributing to this slide of Thomism into formalism 
are the prevailing theses in the Thomist school regarding an act of 
esse proper to accidents, and the subsequent thesis (almost an 
official stance in contemporary Thomism that is faithful to Cajetan), 
regarding the primacy of analogy of proportionality over analogy of 
attribution; in all likeli-hood, even the thesis of the terminus 
substantialis as constitutive of subsistence, a thesis attributed to 
Cajetan (and accepted by Báñez himself), and the conception of 
relatio trascendentalis,*© which retained great support in 17'"-century 
Thomism, betray the infiltration of formalist and  nominalist 
tendencies, which for reasons of historical objectivity, must certainly 
be mentioned.^ Although it is true that for many centuries St. 
Thomas's work had always enjoyed the Apostolic See's favor, this did 
not hinder the other schools from continuing in their own tradition; in 
the great universities, until the outbreak of modern thought, the 
Thomist chair co-existed with chairs that defended the doctrines of 
Scotus, Durandus, Gregory of Rimini, and others. At the end of the 
14 century, when with Pierre d'Ailly, nominalism had the upper hand 
at the University of Paris, the Dominicans were expelled from the 
schools from 1387 until 1403. The most regrettable episode was the 
Spanish Dominican John of Montesono's attack of those who 
defended the Immaculate Conception, claiming: ^Whoever believes 
the Blessed Virgin to be conceived without original sin, clearly 
believes this against the faith" and thus “sins mortally.”! 

In the 20^ century, the centenary celebration of the dogmatic 
definition of the illustrious Marian privilege (1954) also developed and 
highlighted the Angelic Doctor's stance. The University of Paris had 


already observed in general, the intemperate Montesono’s Thomistic 
exegesis: 


Therefore, in our said condemnation we in no way condemn said 
doctrine of Saint Thomas, but rather we condemn this one [that of 
Montesono] and its supporters who, for the distortion of the faith, 
adopt meanings that are unsuitable or beyond what they should 
have by expanding on the documents of Doctor [Saint 
Thomas].^** 


In fact, a more acute and comparative study of Thomistic texts 
would clearly place the responsibility for a resolutely maculate 
position instead upon his school—that is, that position or 
understanding that is no longer sustainable on account of its explicit 
condemnation by Pius IX's Bull /neffabilis Deus. Indeed, this is 
clarified by the existence of some openly positive texts in the Angelic 
Doctor's writings, in favor of the new Marian dogma, texts that are 
disregarded by his school. 

First of all, there are numerous texts that are general but clear, for 
example: "But in Christ and in the Virgin Mary there was absolutely 
no sin" (In Christo et in Virgine Maria nulla omnino macula fuit) 
(Expositio in psalmum XIV); “In the Blessed Virgin there was no sin" 
(In Beata Virgine nullum peccatum fuit) (Expositio devotissima 
orationis dominicae, pet. V). Above all, there are three special texts 
that serve as the pillars of the author's whole dogmatic and critical 
work: "The Blessed Virgin was free from all original and actual sin" 
(beatae virginis, quae a peccato originali et actuali immunis fuit) (In | 
Sent., d. 44, q. 1, a. 3, ad 3); “The Blessed Virgin incurred neither 
original, nor moral, nor venial sin" (Beata Virgo nec originale, nec 
mortale, nec veniale peccatum incurrit) (Devotissima expositio super 
salutationem angelicam); “The purification (sanctification) of the 
Virgin in her mother's womb was not from any stain of sin" (Virginis 
purgatio (sanctificatio) in utero matris non fuit ab aliqua impuritate 
culpae) (ST Ill, q. 27, a. 3, ad 3). The most beautiful of these three 
gems is perhaps the second text from the exposition of Ave Maria, 
which has recently been restored to the original reading (with the 


complete study of the oldest manuscript tradition: 49 codices), 
because it had been corrupted by the “maculate tradition” in a few 
codices of later composition and in all the printed editions. Moreover, 
against Montesono’s hubris stood Pierre d'Ailly (the future Chancellor 
of the University), who opposed him with the emphatic text of Thomist 
commentary on the first book of the Sentences: a sign or indication at 
least, so it seems, that in the University of Paris, St. Thomas was 
considered an explicit proponent of the Marian privilege, so much so 
that it is true that the “the venerable men and distinguished dean and 
faculty of the University of Paris solemnly gathered,” declaring 
“unharmed the reverence of St. Thomas, whom we believe most 
likely, to hold and to have understood the good."^? 

Throughout this controversy, the study of the development of 
terminology has particular importance — namely, that the terminology 
of the 13"" century could not be that of the 19th. In fact, when it is kept 
in mind how St. Thomas distinguishes between conceptio (the 
beginning of the development of the living seed) and animatio (the 
infusion of the spiritual soul by means of which the new individual is 
constituted as a person), then one can understand how St. Thomas 
can affirm that the Blessed Virgin—like every individual human who 
comes from Adam by natural generation —must "incur" the debt of sin 
according to the natural process; as a person, however, ever since 
the first moment of the soul's infusion, she was "cleansed" by God. 
So, when Thomas affirms at the same time that the Mother of God 
was "conceived" in original sin, but that her person was never 
touched by it (non incurrit), it is clear that his term conceptio does not 
have the same meaning that it will have in the Bull /neffabilis Deus; 
rather, it should be taken according to the theory of delayed 
animation that was in vogue for the science of that time. Practically, 
the entire core of this important question about terminology is found 
admirably condensed in the gem Expositio super salutationem 
angelicam with the two texts which clearly express the two aspects 
(aspects, and not moments!) indicated above: "The Blessed Virgin 
was cleansed of original sin in her mother's womb, because in 
original sin she was conceived or contracted original sin, but she did 


not incur original sin."" Both later theologians and the Bull’s definition 
better distinguish between debitum and reatus culpae: the Virgin had 
the first, but not the second. Not only does St. Thomas's distinction 
not contradict the definition, but it can also be rightly considered as its 
most true theological foundation, a foundation which the Thomists of 
old misunderstood, and which Thomists of today have every right to 
defend and develop, to add this coveted addition to the theological 
synthesis of the Master of Catholic thought. 

There is then a real underlying agreement between the Thomist 
position and /neffabilis Deus regarding the Marian privilege, with a 
"modal difference" —if one can use such a term—in terminology. It 
seems to me that an indication of this difference can be seen when 
St. Thomas admits that in the Virgin (through the sanctificatio in utero 
matris), the fomes of concupiscence has been "bound" but not 
completely removed: terminology that today, after the definition, has 
been abandoned.” However, even today among Dominicans 
themselves there are those who believe the Angelic Doctor to be a 
maculist, and others, on the contrary, who hold him as an immaculist 
(cf. RLT, XII, no. 103, p. 51 and no. 624, p. 208). 

Perhaps this hardening of the Dominican Order in denying the 
Marian privilege has greatly contributed to  impeding the 
understanding and spread of Thomism in Catholic schools, and gives 
a foothold or platform to theological formalism and nominalism for 
those who have become heated proponents of that privilege. In the 
field of more strictly philosophical doctrines, Averroism's opposition to 
Thomism continues until the 16^ century with the explicit or tacit 
appeal to Siger of Brabant: the thesis of a substantial "conversion" by 
Siger to Thomism, proposed by Fernand van Steenberghen;?? has 
been strongly contested by Bruno Nardi.^! Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the Thomist critique of De unitate intellectus contra averroistas 
pushed Siger to review his formulae and to recognize that the thesis 
of the unity of the intellect was incompatible with Christian doctrine. 
The hostility against St. Thomas was systematic in Siger's successor, 
John of Jandun, who was the leader of Averroism, and prolonged in 
the Italian Averroism of the Renaissance through alliances between 


the schools of Augustinian leaning (Scotist) and nominalist ones. 
Many controversies have arisen in recent years (Busnelli, Nardi) 
regarding Dante’s adherence to Thomism, but it is certain that the 
Poet was often inspired by St. Thomas for the foundation of 
speculative problems, even if the character of his work leads him to 
remain open to diverse influences: in 14'"-century Florence, the great 
Parisian controversies must have had a very faint echo if in Dante’s 
Paradiso, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas, and Siger—the standard 
bearers of the three competing currents—all celebrate in eternal joy 
that agreement in the truth which they did not have while speculating 
on earth and which their disciples made ever less possible in the 
schools. Another group of opposition to Thomism (albeit on a smaller 
scale) has also been Albertism, which had a period of notable activity 
in Paris and Cologne from the end of the 14" and the beginning of the 
15t centuries even among Thomists like Dominic of Flanders, who 
was sometimes engaged in polemics with Versorius's integral 
Thomism.°2 

With the rise of the Society of Jesus, the spread of Scholasticism 
was reinvigorated, and the study of St. Thomas obtained the place of 
honor in the early constitutions of St. Ignatius; however, they were 
later modified after the Saint’s death, and thought was even given to 
the composition of a new Summa teologica, entrusted to Lainez.>° A 
movement of integral Thomism in the heart of the Society is worth 
mentioning: it was on the occasion of the Molinist polemics, in the 
work of Juan Azor and Benedict Pereira, who explicitly spread the 
Thomistic thesis of physical promotion.^^ However, it was an isolated 
phenomenon that was suppressed early on by General Acquaviva. 
Sylvester Mauro's work (1619—97) is from good Thomist inspiration 
but nevertheless could not compete with Suárez, who won almost 
complete adherence in the Company's schools. In the Dominican 
Order, Thomistic doctrines had a particular push from expositions 
that are still appreciated today: these expositions were by Goudin, 
Genevois, and, at the beginning of the 19" century, the Italian 
Salvatore Maria Roselli, whose Summa philosophica (Ill, Bologna, 
1857—59) was perhaps the first seed for the rebirth of Thomism. 


However, it must be recognized that this distinguished work is not 
immune from rationalist tendencies, like, adopting the Wolfian 
division of philosophy and the Leibnizian principle of “sufficient 
reason” (cf. op. cit., Il, Metaphysica, q. 6, a. 1; vol. Il, pp. 98 ff.) that will 
have a great influence in manualist Neo-Scholasticism and also Neo- 
Thomism (e.g., Zigliara), as can be seen recently in the complicated 
discussions regarding the value of the principle of causality.? 
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CHAPTER 6 


THOMISM AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
MAGISTERIUM 


The dissemination of Thomism in the Church’s thought and 
doctrinal activity officially began with the canonization of the Angelic 
Doctor by John XXII in 1323, and it was affirmed more and more 
despite conflicts, until it obtained a place of unrivalled stature at the 
Council of Trent. However, it is only in modern times that the Church 
has declared St. Thomas Aquinas her official Doctor and that 
Thomistic studies have finally provided conclusive results on critical 
and theoretical levels. This recovery of Thomism characterizes the 
doctrinal life of the Church in the modern era, and undoubtedly can 
be considered the chief cause in the realm of pure thought, that the 
onslaught of modernism has failed to disrupt the Christian 
conscience; it is because Thomism has moved away from the 
principle of immanence, unlike what has happened and continues to 
happen, for example, in Protestantism. Regarding this recovery, we 
will highlight the content of key papal documents.! 


1. LEO XIII 


Leo XIII could be considered the true initiator of the movement 
with his encyclical Aeterni Patris on August 4, 1879. The encyclical 
was entitled: On the Hestoration of Christian Philosophy in Catholic 
Schools in the Spirit of the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas.? 

Remembering God's unfailing assistance to his Church, the Pope 
denounces the avalanche of new errors in modern times that collided 
with the foundations of faith under the pretense that faith abolishes 


and suppresses the rights of reason, but, on the contrary: “For, not in 
vain did God set the light of reason in the human mind; and so far is 
the super-added light of faith from extinguishing or lessening the 
power of the intelligence that it completes it rather, and by adding to 
its strength renders it capable of greater things.”” Far from hindering 
faith, philosophy, for its own part, is the path that leads to faith and 
clears obstacles out of the way: 


In the first place, philosophy, if rightly made use of by the wise, in 
a certain way tends to smooth and fortify the road to true faith, and 
to prepare the souls of its disciples for the fit reception of 
revelation; for which reason it is well called by ancient writers 
sometimes a step-pingstone to the Christian faith, sometimes the 
prelude and help of Christianity, sometimes the Gospel teacher? 


In fact, this has been the approach of the Holy Fathers and 
Doctors since the most ancient era regarding the relation between 
reason and faith, namely, a positive reciprocal influence expressed 
ever more explicitly in the Church's own public Magisterium — 
especially in the Ecumenical Councils until Vatican l, a council to 
which the Pope repeatedly made reference: "Faith frees and protects 
reason from errors and instructs it with manifold knowledge."^^ 
Ancient philosophers lacked this guide, and—though very wise —fell 
into many errors and uncertainties: 


concerning the nature of the Divinity, the first origin of things, the 
government of the world, the divine knowledge of the future, the 
cause and principle of evil, the ultimate end of man, the eternal 
beatitude, concerning virtue and vice, and other matters, a true 
and certain knowledge of which is most necessary to the human 
race? 


The first ecclesiastical writers, the Apologists, the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, and above all St. Augustine were raised in the school of 
faith. The scholastics are recognized for having gathered, ordered, 
and brought knowledge to future generations about the richness of 


truth that the Fathers had gathered in their immense volumes; those 
worthy of this elegy are chiefly—the Pope cites Sixtus V’s bull 
Triumphantis (1588)—St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, and 
St. Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor. 

From this point until its conclusion, the encyclical occupies itself 
exclusively with presenting the incomparable work of St. Thomas, 
who was “among the Scholastic Doctors, the chief and master of all 
towers [the figure of Thomas Aquinas]” (inter scholasticos Doctores, 
omnium princeps et magister, longe eminet) in bringing unity and 
coherence to his predecessors’ works. The Angelic Doctor is 
especially praised for his original philosophical synthesis, the clarity 
of distinguishing the realm of reason from that of faith, so that both 
reason and faith reach the summit. 


Moreover, the Angelic Doctor pushed his philosophic inquiry into 
the intimate reasons of things and into the universal principles, 
which because they are most comprehensive and contain in their 
bosom, so to say, the seeds of almost infinite truths, were to be 
unfolded at an appropriate time and with an abundant yield by 
later masters. And as he also used this philosophic method in the 
refutation of error, he won this title to distinction for himself: that, 
single-handed, he victoriously combated the errors of former 
times, and supplied invincible arms to rout those which might 
arise after him. Again, clearly distinguishing, as is fitting, reason 
from faith, while happily associating the one with the other, he 
both preserved the rights and had regard for the dignity of each; 
so much so, indeed, that reason, borne on the wings of Thomas to 
its human height, can scarcely rise higher, while faith could 
scarcely expect more or stronger aids from reason than those 
which she has already obtained through Thomas.° 


The encyclical briefly touches upon the following that Thomism 
had gained among the various religious orders and academies of the 
major universities (Paris, Salamanca, Alcalá, Douai, Toulouse, 
Louvain, Padua, Bologna, Naples, Coimbra, and others), the work 
that the Supreme Pontiffs had undertaken to promote his teachings 


everywhere, and the great honor and authority that the Angelic 
Doctor’s doctrine had in the Church’s greatest councils (Lyons, 
Vienna, Florence, Vatican I), especially in the Council of Trent where 
St. Thomas was given a recognition that has been given to no one 
else, neither before nor after: 


But the chief and special glory of Thomas, one which he has 
shared with none of the Catholic Doctors, is that the Fathers of 
Trent made it part of the order of conclave to lay upon the altar, 
together with sacred Scripture and the decrees of the supreme 
Pontiffs, the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, whence to seek 
counsel, reason, and inspiration.’ 


What is important to note is that the Pontiff intends to especially 
recommend the strictly philosophical work and doctrine of St. Thomas 
which—the encyclical says—the Reformers’ animosity railed against: 
thus, the best way to rediscover the lost truth is to return to St. 
Thomas’s philosophy, as many bishops—the Pontiff was pleased to 
observe —have happily undertaken in their own dioceses. 

Near the conclusion, the Pontiff provides some practical 
suggestions for a sure implementation of this “return to St. Thomas,” 
and the advantages that come from this happy return must flow into 
the arts, sciences, and all the intellectual disciplines for the protection 
of the truth of the Catholic faith. Two suggestions are especially worth 
noting: 


1) The absolute preeminence of St. Thomas: “Let carefully 
selected teachers endeavor to implant the doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas in the minds of students and set forth clearly his 
solidity and excellence over others." 


2) The need to study St. Thomas and his sources: “But, lest the 
false for the true or the corrupt for the pure be drunk in, be ye 
watchful that the doctrine of Thomas be drawn from his own 
fountains, or at least from those rivulets which, derived from 
the very fount, have thus far flowed, according to the 
established agreement of learned men, pure and clear; be 


careful to guard the minds of youth from those which are said 
to flow thence, but in reality are gathered from strange and 
unwholesome streams.”” 


The example in this endeavor, the encyclical concludes, once 
again comes from the Angelic Doctor, “who never gave himself to 
reading or writing without first begging the blessing of God, who 
modestly confessed that whatever he knew he had acquired not so 
much by his own study and labor as by the divine gift.”! The aim and 
true value of the encyclical was in the proclamation of St. Thomas as 
the only teacher that the Church officially recognizes, and to propose 
him authoritatively to Catholic schools. 

The Pontiff soon followed up the encyclical with some activities to 
ensure the practical realization of the program it contained. 


a) With a letter to Cardinal De Luca on October 15'", 1879, the 
Pontiff ordered the creation of the Academy of Saint Thomas in 
Rome, with the aim of promoting the study of philosophy according to 
the Angelic Doctor's mind and principles among the higher 
ecclesiastical institutes in Rome (the Roman Seminary, the 
Gregorian Lyceum, the Urbaniana, and other colleges)? The 
foundation of the Academy was established with the Pope's letter 
sent on November 21 to Cardinals Pecci and Zigliara, the prefects of 
the Academy itself, in which the allocation of a certain sum was 
announced to cover necessary expenses. The Constitutions of the 
Academy were approved by the Pontiff on May 9th, 1895. 


b) The preparation of a new critical edition of St. Thomas's works, 
together with Cajetan's commentary on the Summa theologiae and 
Francesco Silvestri's commentary on the Summa contra gentiles. 

In this second gigantic endeavor, which is still in the process of 
being carried out, the Pontiff issued the Motu proprio Placere nobis 
on January 18, 1880, in which he announced the appointment of a 
commission of Cardinals (De Luca, Simeoni, and Zigliara) and the 
provision of a fund of 300,000 lira. 


c) One year after the encyclical (on August 4, 1880), Leo XIII 
published the brief De sancto Thoma Aquinate patron coelesti 
studiorum optimorum cooptando, in which Aquinas was proclaimed 
the heavenly patron of all Catholic schools of every order and kind. 


d) With a brief, dated December 25, 1880, to Cardinal Dechamps 
of Malines, the Pontiff expressed the desire that an institute dedicated 
to teaching St. Thomas’s philosophy might be established near the 
University of Louvain. In 1882, the institute received its true founder 
and first chair of the upper-level course on the philosophy of St. 
Thomas, professor (later Cardinal) Désiré Mercier: from this institute 
the renewal of Thomistic thought would radiate throughout the entire 
world. 

Towards the end of his glorious pontificate, the great Pontiff 
returned to the program of Aeterni Patris with the encyclical Depuis 
les jours for French clergy (September 8, 1899) to curb the influence 
of modern philosophy in seminaries, which would later take the name 
of modernism. The renewal of Thomistic doctrines was the chief 
objective for the early years of his pontificate: he misses no 
occassion, especially in correspondence with bishops, to reiterate it.!! 


e) It was Leo XIll’s desire that the Franciscans also follow St. 
Thomas and he made this clear with these grave words: “To 
illadvisedly and rashly depart from the Angelic Doctor’s wisdom is 
something contrary to our will and also full of dangers. . . . Go to the 
Saint and be among all the Franciscan saints who bear the name 
Thomist: they fear not following the lead of the one who wrote so well 
of Jesus Christ, as Christ Himself bore witness” (letter dated 
November 27, 1898, to the Order's Minister General).!2¢ 


2. ST. Plus X 


Leo XIIl’s work in favor of St. Thomas can be summed up in two 
points: St. Thomas is declared the only official maestro for Catholic 
schools of every kind; the chief aim of the declaration is the return to 
Thomistic philosophy. His successor— who as the bishop of Mantua, 


already expounded the Summa contra gentiles in his seminary— 
followed in his foot-steps renewing and elaborating upon the Leonine 
prescriptions, at every occasion, with particular vigor. Let us highlight 
the major interventions: 

As soon as he was elevated to the pontificate on January 23, 1904, 
the holy Pontiff sent a special brief to the Pontifical Academy of Saint 
Thomas in Rome in which he summed up and confirmed the solemn 
acts of Leo XIII, insisting that the Academy's objective was “to 
explain, to uphold, and to propogate learning, especially of the 
Angelic Doctor’s philosophy” (explicare, tueri, propagare doctrinam, 
praesertim de philosophia Angelici Doctoris).'? 

There can be no doubt whatsoever regarding the nature of the 
Holy Pontiff's decision: St. Thomas must be followed as a teacher in 
philosophy and theology because “to depart from St. Thomas, even 
one single step, especially in matters pertaining to metaphysics, 
would not be without serious harm." Regarding the "content" of this 
return to Thomism, Pius X mentioned especially "that his philosophy 
constitutes the principles and theses of greatest importance" 
(principia et pronuntiata maiora). 

To clarify this point, which was awkwardly published just one 
month before the Holy Father's death, the Sacred Congregation of 
Studies published, along with the signature of the Prefect Cardinal 
Lorenzelli, a list of 24 theses and propositions that some professors 
had submitted to it in order to guarantee a genuine form of Thomism: 
Approval of some theses contained in the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and proposed by teachers of philosophy. The motivation of 
the publication reveals the intimate connection between the 
document and the motu proprio Doctoris Angelici: 


After the Holy Father Pius X, in his motu proprio Doctoris Angelici 
on June 29, 1914, had beneficially prescribed that in all schools of 
philosophy the principles and major points of doctrine of St. 
Thomas Aquinas are to be religiously held, some teachers of 
various Institutes have proposed to the Sacred Congregation of 
Studies certain theses to examine, theses normally taught and 


defended by them as written in conformity with the Holy Doctor’s 
more important principles, especially regarding metaphysics. This 
Sacred Congregation, having duly examined the theses and 
submitted them to the Holy Father, responds that they plainly 
contain the principles and major points of the Holy Doctor's 
doctrine. 


Pius X passed away on August 20, 1914, and in 1915, Cardinal 
Lorenzelli died as well. After this, two doubts were submitted to the 
Sacred Congregation of Studies which directly undermined two vital 
points in the motu proprio Doctoris Angelici, namely: (1) “Whether the 
Summa Theologia must be taken in the schools as a text to consult or 
to follow, at least for the academic or doctrinal part. (2) Whether all of 
the twenty-four philosophical theses approved by the Sacred 
Congregation of Studies truly contain St. Thomas's authentic 
doctrine, or, if in the affirmative, they must be imposed on Catholic 
schools so that they may be held as such." 


a) On February 22-24, 1915, the Sacred Congregation, after two 
plenary sessions when Cardinal Mercier was present, decided that 
the Summa theologiae must be the text to read, to keep between 
one's hands, and, to explain. Likewise, it was decided that a// twenty- 
four philosophical theses express the pure doctrine of St. Thomas, 
and they must be proposed as sure directive norms (eaque 
proponantur veluti tutae normae directivae). Soon after, on February 
25, in a solemn audience given to the Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation, the new Pontiff, Benedict XV, ratified and confirmed, 
with his supreme authority, the decision by the cardinals, a decision 
made public on March 7, the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas.!^ 

Soon outstanding Thomists (Mattiussi, Hugon) widely commented 
upon these celebrated theses and it must be admitted that these 
theses truly express the fundamental points of Thomism: particular 
aspects, regarding the order to follow, the faithfulness of expression 
of formulae, or the number of theses, can all be debated, but no one 
can doubt the quality of the list itself or its content. With the progress 
of historical-critical research in discerning the doctrinal aspects of 


Thomism, these theses could have a more concise and effective 
formulation: in this sense, | have made an attempt (see the Appendix) 
that | hope may be useful, especially for the fundamentals of Thomist 
speculation, in order to directly work out a dialectical encounter with 
modern thought. 


b) Shaken by the threat of modernism, which was advancing on 
all cultural fronts, St. Pius X reiterated the Leonine call for a return to 
St. Thomas and not to just any kind of scholastic philosophy: 

Let it be clearly understood above all things that the scholastic 
philosophy We prescribe is that which the Angelic Doctor has 
bequeathed to us, and We, therefore, declare that all the ordinances 
of Our Predecessor on this subject continue fully in force, and, as far 
as may be necessary, We do decree anew, and confirm, and ordain 
that they be by all strictly observed.!> 


c) The Holy Pontiff's most solemn act in favor of Thomism was 
undoubtedly the motu proprio Doctoris Angelici on June 29, 1914,!° 
almost on the eve of his death. In it, he began by recalling the 
encyclical Sacrorum antistitum of September 1, 1910, in which the 
exact meaning of the return to St. Thomas was authoritatively 
declared to the Catholic episcopate, and he lamented that some had 
understood the praecipue of Pascendi to mean "not exclusively," as if 
following other scholastic doctors on some philosophical point, even if 
it were at odds with Thomas's positions, were permitted. 


As a consequence: 


1) He renewed the preceding provisions: 

What is of capital importance is that by "Scholastic philosophy," 

which We declare is to be followed, what should be principally 
understood is that of St. Thomas Aquinas. Regarding this, all that has 
been established by Our Predecessor must be maintained in full 
force, and, if it is necessary, We renew and confirm them and order 
them to be strictly observed by all. In any seminary in which they may 
have been neglected, let it fall to the bishops to urge and compel 


observance in the future. We command the same for superiors of 
religious orders.! 


2) He corrected the meaning of “praecipue”. 

Since, to be sure, the word We used in the text of that letter 
recommending Aquinas's philosophy was particularly, and we did not 
say exclusively, certain persons believed that they were acting in 
conformity to Our Will or at any rate not actively opposing it, in 
teaching the philosophy of any one of the Scholastic Doctors, even 
though such opinions were contrary to the principles of St. Thomas. 
However, they were completely wrong. It is clear that, in establishing 
St. Thomas as the chief guide of Scholastic philosophy, we intend to 
be referring above all to his principles, upon which this philosophy 
rests.!^ 


3) He emphasized Thomism's efficaciousness against modern 
errors: 

And rightly, because, if Catholic doctrine is deprived of the valid 
help that these principles provide, it is useless to seek the slightest 
assistance for its defense in a philosophy whose erroneous principles 
share, or at least do not reject, the errors of materialism, monism, 
pantheism, socialism, and the different species of modernism. The 
most important points in the philosophy of St. Thomas are not to be 
considered as opinions capable of being debated under all their 
aspects, but are to be considered as the foundations upon which the 
whole science of natural and divine things is based. If such principles 
are removed or in any way corrupted, it must follow necessarily that 
they who study the sacred sciences will not even be able to grasp the 
meaning of the words with which the Church’s Magisterium presents 
God's revealed dogmas.!? 


This last admonition above is of particular methodological 
importance. Therefore, the Holy Pontiff concluded in an almost 
heartfelt way: “We want to admonish all those who are enagaged in 
teaching philosophy and theology that if they deviate even a step (s/ 


ullum vestigium), especially in metaphysics, from Aquinas, they 
expose themselves to grave harm.”2° 

Another novelty of this outstanding document is the injunction?! 
that in the universities, faculties, and other higher institutes of study, 
whether public or belonging to a religious order, that have received 
the power to confer academic degrees (in theology), to adopt St. 
Thomas's Summa Theologiae as the official text. In this regard the 
Holy Pontiff recalled the words of John XXII, who canonized “the 
good friar Thomas" in 1323 in Avignon: “He enlightened the Church 
more than all other doctors; a man can derive more profit in a year 
from his books than from pondering all his life the teaching of 
others."e 

We may conclude that Pius X firmly followed the Leonine line. We 
can even add that the return to St. Thomas assumes a more precise 
and resolute character towards an integral and unconfused Thomism 
because of his work. 


3. THE 24 THOMISTIC THESES 


Not long after Doctoris Angelici, on July 27, 1914, with the 
signature of Cardinal Lorenzelli, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Studies, and by order of the Pope, as mentioned already, a list of 
24 theses was published which contained a substantial compendium 
of Thomist philosophy. Not even a month later, on August 20, the 
Supreme Pontiff, heart-broken by the painful horrors of the world war, 
departed from this earth. 

The publication's specific purpose was to formulate the 
fundamental principles of Thomist speculation in re praesertim 
metaphysica that would have served as an instructive guide in 
teaching: we must admit that after almost a century of research, the 
substance of these theses stands, on the condition that a radical re- 
elaboration frees them from the heavy residue of scholastic 
rationalism. The text of the theses is found in the appendix and we 


have allowed ourselves to replace them with our formulation as 
hypotheses to be studied. 


4. THE CODE OF CANON LAW (PUBLISHED BY BENEDICT 
XV IN 1917) 


The disposition inserted in the official Code of the Church’s laws, 
the compilation of which he ordered, could also be ascribed to the 
Supreme Pontiff's merit, and his way of personally continuing the 
commission's work. 

Can. 1366, § 2: “Professors, in their rational philosophical and 
theological research and in teaching their students these disciplines, 
are to be faithful to the method, doctrine, and principles of the Angelic 
Doctor, holding them in great veneration.””° 

The same is said for religious schools in Can. 589, § 1: 


The religious, after being conveniently instructed in the lower 
disciplines, should pursue philosophical studies for the duration of 
at least two years, and sacred theology for the duration of at least 
four years, adhering to the norm of Can. 1366 S 2, diligently 
applying themselves to the doctrine of St. Thomas, according to 
the instructions of the Apostolic See.” 


5. Pius XI'S ENCYCLICAL LETTER STUDIORUM DUCEM 
(JUNE 29, 1923) 


Published on the occasion of the 6 centenary of the canonization 
of the Angelic Doctor, the solemn document energetically recalls the 
foregoing provisions by Leo XIII and Pius X with the aforementioned 
dispositions of the Codex iuris canonici. The Pontiff makes clear that 
he is neither suppressing research nor prohibiting discussion about 
those points that still remain controversial. In the apostolic 
constitution Deus scientiarum Dominus (May 24, 1931), the great 
Pontiff established: 


Art. 29a: In the faculty of theology, the place of honor belongs 
to sacred theology. Furthermore, this discipline must be taught not 
only with the positive but also with the speculative method; hence, 
once the truths of the faith are expounded, and once proven from 
Sacred Scripture and Tradition, the nature of their truth and their 
deepest reasons should be investigated and illustrated according 
to St. Thomas Aquinas’s principles and doctrine. 

Art. 29c: Scholastic philosophy is to be taught, and in such a 
way to educate listeners with a complete and coherent synthesis 
of doctrine in conformity with St. Thomas Aquinas’s method and 
principles. Thus, starting from this doctrine, the different systems 
of other philosophies must be examined and judged.” 


6. Pius XIS ENCYCLICAL HUMANI GENERIS (AUGUST 12, 
1950) 


Faced with the spread of new atheist, materialist, existentialist, 
and evolutionary philosophies, the Pontiff refers to the prescription of 
the Codex iuris canonici that the philosophical sciences are to follow 
the Angelic Doctor's method, doctrine, and principles: 


Since, as we well know from the experience of centuries, the 
method of Aquinas is singularly preeminent both of teaching 
students and for bringing truth to light; his doctrine is in harmony 
with Divine Revelation, and is most effective both for safeguarding 
the foundation of the faith and for reaping, safely and usefully, the 
fruits of sound progress.?^ 


The new Code of Canon Law (1983) sanctions the Second Vatican 
Council's declarations regarding the education of the clergy: 
"Lectures are to be given in dogmatic theology, based always on the 
written word of God and on sacred Tradition; through them the 
students are to learn to penetrate more deeply into the mysteries of 
salvation, with St. Thomas in particular as their teacher" (Can. 252, S 
3, p. 42).! 


If it is permissible to express an impression (it is only an 
impression), with all the deference and reverence due the Supreme 
Magisterium, it seems that the push for a genuine and 
uncompromising “return to St. Thomas” reached its apex and its most 
precise and resolute formulation in the work of Leo XIII and St. Pius 
X. In the case of the present philosophical situation, it is to that 
formula that the author of these notes goes for a profound and 
operative Thomism within contemporary culture, without compromise. 


! For the complete list, see: J.-J. Berthier, Sanctus Thomas Aquinas 
"Doctor communis" Ecclesiae, Rome 1914, pp. 177 ff. 


2 “Non enim frustra rationis lumen humanae menti Deus inseruit; et 
tantum abest ut super-addita Fidei lux intelligentiae virtutem extinguat 
aut imminuat, ut potius perficiat, auctisque viribus habilem ad maiora 
reddat" (Acta Sanctae Sedis, XII [1879], p. 99; [Ed. AP 2]). 


? *Ac primo quidem Philosophia, si rite a sapientibus usurpetur, iter ad 
veram Fidem quodammodo sternere et munire valet, suorumque 
alumnorum animos ad revelationem suscipiendam convenienter 
praeparare: quamobrem a veteribus modo 'praevia ad christianam 
Fidem institutio, modo 'christianismi praeludium et auxilium," modo 
'ad Evangelium paed-agogus' non immerito appellata est." (Acta 
Sanctae Sedis, XII [1879], p. 99; [Ed. AP 4]). 


^ Dogmatic Constitution Dei Filius, ch. 4 (DZ 1799). 


> “De vera divinitatis ratione, de prima rerum origine, de mundi 
gubernatione, de divina futurorum cognitione, de malorum causa et 
principio, de ultimo fine hominis aeternaque beatitudine, de virtutibus 
et vitiis, aliisque doctrinis, quarum vera certaque notitia nihil magis 
est hominum generi necessarium." (Acta Sanctae Sedis, XII [1879], p. 
104 ; [Ed. AP 10). 

^ “llud etiam accedit, quod philosophicas conclusiones Angelicus 
Doctor speculatus est in rerum rationibus et principiis, quae quam 
latissime patet; et infinitarum fere veritatum semina suo velut gremio 


concludunt, a posterioribus magistris opportuno tempore et uberrimo 
cum fructu aperienda. Quam philosophandi rationem cum in erroribus 
refutandis pariter adhuibuerit, illud a se ipse impetravit, ut et 
superiorum temporum errores ornnes unus debellavit, et ad 
profligandos, qui perpetua vice in posterum exorituri sunt, arma 
invictissima suppeditarit. Praeterea rationem, ut par est, a Fide 
apprime distinguens, utramque tamen amice consocians, utriusque 
tum iura conservavit, tum dignitati consuluit, ita quidem ut ratio ad 
humanum fastigium Thomae pennis evecta, iam fere nequeat 
sublimius assurgere; neque Fides a ratione fere possit plura aut 
validiora adiumenta praestolari, quam quae iam est per Thomam 
consecuta." (Acta Sanctae Sedis, XII [1879], pp. 108 ff. ; [Ed. AP 18). 


7 *Sed haec maxima est et Thomae propria, nec cum quopiam ex 
doctoribus catholicis communicata laus, quod Patres Tridentini, in 
ipso medio conclavi ordini habendo, una cum divinae Scripturae 
codicibus et Pontificum Maximorum decretis, Summam Thomae 
Aquinatis super altari patere voluerunt, unde consilium, rationes, 
ae peterentur.” (Acta Sanctae Sedis, XII [1879], p. 110 ; [Ed. AP 
22 |). 

8 "Caeterum, doctrinam Thomae Aquinatis studeant magistri, a vobis 
intelligenter lecti, in discipulorum animos insinuare; eiusque prae 
ceteris soliditatem atque excellentiam in perspicuo ponant." (Acta 
Sanctae Sedis, XII [1879], p. 114 ; [Ed. AP 31]). 


? *Ne autem supposita pro vera, neu corrupta pro sincera bibatur, 
providete ut sapientia Thomae ex ipsis eius fontibus hauriatur, aut 
saltem ex iis rivis, quos ab ipso fonte deductos, adhuc integros et 
illimes decurrere certa et concors doctorum hominum sententia est: 
sed ab iis, qui exinde fluxisse dicuntur, re autem ahenis et non 
salubribus aquis creverunt, adolescentium animos arcendos curate." 
(Acta Sanctae Sedis, XII [1879], p. 114 ; [Ed. AP 31 J). 


10 “Qui numquam se lectioni aut scriptioni dedit, nisi propitiato 
precibus Deo; quique candide confessus est quidquid sciret, non tam 
se studio aut labore suo sibi peperisse, quam divinitus accepisse." 
(Acta Sanctae Sedis, XII [1879], p. 115 ; [Ed. AP 33]). Cf. C. Fabro, 
"Attualità del Tomismo nell’80 dell'enciclica ‘ Aeterni Patris," in 


Divinitas, IV, 1960. It must not be forgotten, without making polemics, 
that even Aeterni Patris was conceived in the Avicennian climate of 
traditional Thomism. 


'l See J.-J. Berthier, op. cit., pp. 211 ff. 
1? See J.-J. Berthier, op. cit., p. 264. 


13 Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXXVII (1904), p. 654; cf. J.-J. Berthier, op. cit 
. P. 272. 


14 See, T. Pégues, Intorno a san Tommaso (una controversia 
recente), Tolosa-Paris 1918, pp. 9 ff. In the Motu proprio of December 
3, 1914, Benedict XV himself wrote in favor of the theological college 
in Bologna: “We know perfectly that in this place St. Thomas is 
honored, as he should be, whose teachings have been the object of 
highest praise by Our illustrious predecessors Leo XIII and Pius X, 
who both ordered that these teachings be religiously maintained in 
Catholic schools.” Then the Pontiff conceded to the college the ability 
to confer degrees, “observing with care the prescriptions of the 
Sacred Congregation of Studies, especially the decree Doctoris 
Angelici of June 29, 1914, which referred to the first principles of St. 
Thomas in philosophy to be sanctimoniously preserved, and to the 
Summa Theologiae which must be the theme of lessons in the 
theological schools, and henceforth observing the other things 
prescribed and to be prescribed by the Apostolic See.” 


15 “Quod rei caput est, philosophiam scholasticam quam sequendam 
praescribimus eam praecipue intelligimus quae a sancto Thoma 
Aquinate est tradita, de qua quidquid a Decessore nostro sancitum 
est, id omne vigere volumus, et quatenus opus sit, instauramus et 
confirmamus, stricteque ab universis servari iubemus” (Acta Sanctae 
Sedis, XL [1907], p. 640). Cf. J.-J. Berthier, op. cit., p. 276. 


16 As is reported extensively in Berthier, op. cit., pp. 696 ff. 


17 “Quod rei caput est, philosophiam scholasticam quam sequendam 
praescribimus, eam praecipue intelligimus, quae a sancto Thoma 
Aquinate est tradita: de qua quidquid a Decessore Nostro sancitum 
est, id omne vigere volumus, et, qua opus sit, instauramus et 
confirmamus stricteque ab universis servari iubemus. Episcoporum 


erit, sicubi in seminariis neglecta fuerint, ea ut in posterurn 
custodiantur, urgere praecipimus." (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VI [1914], 
p. 336). 


18 “lam vero, cum dictum hoc loco a nobis esset ‘praecipue’ Aquinatis 
sequenza philosophiam, non 'unice, nonnulli sibi persuaserunt 
nostrae sese obsequi aut certe non refragari voluntati, si quae unus 
aliquis e doctoribus scholasticis in philosophia tradidisset, quamvis 
principiis sancti Thomae repugnantia, illa haberent promiscua ad 
sequendum. At eos multum animus fefellit. Planum est, cum 
praecipuum nostris scholasticae philosophia ducem daremus 
Thomam, nos de eius principiis maxime hoc intelligi voluisse, quibus, 
tamquam fundamentis, ipsa nititur." (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VI 
[1914], pp. 336 f.). 


1? “Eo vel magis quod si catholica veritas valido hoc praesidio semel 
destituta fuerit frustra ad eam defendendam quis adrniniculum petat 
ab ea philosophia, cuius principia cum  Meterialismi, Monismi, 
Pantheismi, Socialismi variique Modernismi erroribus aut communia 
sunt, aut certe non repugnant. Nam quae in philosophia Sancti 
Thomae sunt capita, non ea haberi debent in opinionum genere, de 
quibus in utramque partem disputare licet, sed velut fundamenta in 
quibus omnis naturalium divinarumque rerum scientia consistit: 
quibus submotis aut quoquo modo depravatis, illud etiam necessario 
consequitur, ut sacrarum disciplinarum alumni ne ipsam quidem 
percipiant significationem verborum, quibus revelata divinitus 
dogmata ab Ecclesiae magisterio proponuntur." (Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, VI [1914], pp. 337 f.). 


20 “Itaque omnes qui philosophiae et sacrae theologiae tradendae 
dant operam, illud admonitos iam voluimus, si ullum vestigium, 
praesertim in metaphysicis, ab Aquinate discederent, non sine 
magno detrimento fore." (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VI [1914], p. 338). 

?! The formula is categorical: *Nos volumus, iubemus, praecipimus" 


and his force stands out, by the great contrast, from the Supreme 
Pontiff's meek character. 


22 The formulation of the theses was attributed to Giuseppe Mattiussi, 
SJ (see his commentary in Le XXIV tesi della filosofia di S. Tommaso 
d'Aquino, Rome 1925). 

23 “Philosophiae rationalis ac theologiae studia et alumnorum in his 
disciplinis institutionem professores omnino pertractent ad Angelici 
Doctoris rationem, doctrinam et principia, aeque sancte teneant." 
(Acta Apostolicae Sedis, |X [1917], pars Il, p. 265). 

24 “Religiosi in inferioribus disciplinis rite instructi, in philosophiae 
studia saltem per biennium et sacrae theologiae saltem per 
quadriennium, doctrinae Divi Thomae inhaerentes ad normam 
canonis 1366, S 2, diligenter incumbant, secundum instructiones 
Apostolicae Sedis." (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, IX [1917], pars Il, p. 128). 


25 “Art. 29 a: In facultate theologica principem locum teneat sacra 
theologia. Haec autem disciplina methodo cum positiva tum 
scholastica tradenda est; ideo, veritatibus fidei expositis et ex sacra 
Scriptura et Traditione demostratis, earum veritatum natura et intima 
ratio ad principia et doctrinarn sancti Thomae Aquinatis investigentur 
et illustrenturo." 

"Art. 29 c: Philosophia scholastica tradatur eaque ita ut auditores 
plena coherentique syntesi doctrinae ad methodum et principia sancti 
Thomae Aquinatis instituantur. Ex hac autem doctrina diversa 
philosophorum systemata examinentur et dijudicentur.” (Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, XXIII [1931], p. 253). 


26 “Quandoquidem plurium saeculorum experientia probe noscit 
Aquinatis methodum ac rationem sive in tironibus erudiendis sive in 
absconditis veritatibus pervestigandis, singolari praestantia eminere; 
ipsius autem doctrinam cum divina 'revelatione' quasi quodam 
concentu consonare, atque ad fidei fundamenta in tuto collocando 
efficacissimam esse, necnon ad sani progressionis fructus utiliter et 
secure colligendos." (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLII [1950], p. 573). 


a "De philosophia christiana ad mentem sancti Thomae Aquinatis 
Doctoris Angelici in scholis catholicis instauranda." 


b Fides rationem ab erroribus liberat ac tuetur, eamque multiplici 
cognitione instruit. 


e “secundum mentem et principia Doctoris Angelici . . Seminario 
Romano, Lyceo Gregoriano, Urbaniano allisque Collegiis." 


d *Discedere inconsulte ac temere a sapientia Doctoris Angelici res 
aliena est a voluntate nostra, eademque piena periculis. . .. Sanctum 
itaque sit apud omnes beati Francisci alumnos Thomae nomen: 
vereantur non sequi ducem quem bene scripsisse de se lesu 
Christus testabatur." 


e "Ipse [Thomas] plus illuminavit Ecclesiam, quam omnes alii 
doctores: in cuius libris plus proficit homo uno anno, quam in aliorum 
doctrina toto tempore vitae suae." 


f “Lectiones habeantur theologiae dogmaticae, verbo Dei scripto una 
cum sacra Traditione semper innixae, quarum ope alumni mysteria 
salutis, S. Thoma praesertim magistro, intimius penetrare addiscant." 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 6: 


DOCUMENTS ON THE DOCTRINAL 
AUTHORITY OF ST. THOMAS 


THE “24 THOMISTIC THESES" APPROVED BY ST. Pius X @ 


Some theses contained in St. Thomas Aquinas’s doctrine that 
have been approved and proposed by various professors of 
philosophy (Sacred Congregation of Studies, July 27, 1914). 


l. Potency and act express being in such a way that 
whatever is, is either pure act, or necessarily a result of 
potency and act as first and intrinsic principles.! 

IH. Since act is perfection, it is not limited except by potency, 
which is itself a capacity for perfection. Hence in the order 
in which an act is pure act, it cannot be other than unique 
and unlimited. But whenever it is finite and manifold, it is 
found really composed with potency.? 

Il. | Consequently, God, since He is His own esse, subsists 
absolutely and is most simple; all other things that 
participate in esse, have a nature whereby esse is limited 
and thus they result from essence and esse as really 
distinct principles.? 

IV. The term “ens,” taken as the participle of esse, is said of 
God and creatures neither univocally nor equivocally, but 
analogically, by both analogy of attribution and of 
proportionality.^ 

V. There is therefore in every creature a real composition of 


Vi. 


VII. 


VIII. 


Xl. 


XII. 


XIII. 


the subsisting subject with the (accidental) forms that 
complete them and these, in turn, cannot be understood 
except as really distinct from substance.? 

Besides the absolute accidents there is also relation, or ad 
aliquid. Although by reason of its own character, relation 
(ad aliquid) does not signify a reality inhering to the 
substance, nevertheless it often has its cause in things, 
and hence a real entity distinct from the subject.° 

The spiritual creature is absolutely simple in its essence. 
However, in it there remains a twofold composition of 
essence and esse, of substance and accidents." 

On the contrary, the corporeal creature is in its very 
essence composed of potency and act, which, in the order 
of the essence, are designated with the terms matter and 
form.? 

Neither of these two parts (matter or form) has esse 
independently, nor are they produced or destroyed without 
the other and each can be indicated (in a derivative sense) 
as the substantial principle.? 

Although the extension in quantitative parts belongs to 
corporeality, nevertheless in bodies substance and 
quantity are not the same. In fact, the substance in its 
essence is indivisible, not as a mathematical point is 
indivisible, but rather as a reality different from the 
dimensions. Quantity then, which confers extension to the 
substance, is really distinct from substance and is an 
accident in the proper sense.'? 

Matter, inasmuch as it is designated by quantity, is the 
principle of individuation, or rather, of the numerical 
distinction of one individual from another in the same 
specific nature which cannot take place in pure spirits.!! 

It is by virtue of quantity that a body occupies its place and 
only that place, no matter what might happen.? 

There are two realms of the corporeal world: the mineral, 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


devoid of life, and the living. In the case of living things, in 
order that there be in the same subject parts that move and 
others that are moved, the soul, which is the substantial 
form of living beings, requires a structure of organs of 
heterogeneous parts. '? 


The vital principles (souls) of the vegetative and sensitive 
realms do not have their own subsistence or origin. Rather, 
they are only the principle whereby the body exists and 
lives, and, since they are completely dependent upon the 
body, they cease to be with the corruption of the body.!4 


On the other hand, the human soul is per se subsistent, 
and is created by God and is infused in the body that is 
found sufficiently disposed; by its very nature the human 
soul is incorruptible and immortal.!° 


The rational soul is united to the body in such a way that it 
is the only substantial form of the body, and it confers 
being upon the human person who is at once human, 
animal, living, a body, a substance, and a being. Therefore, 
it is from the soul that the person receives all the essential 
degrees of perfection; moreover, the soul communicates to 
the body the act of being that it has in itself.!ó 


Powers pertaining to two orders naturally proceed from the 
soul by emanation: the organic and the inorganic. The 
former, which includes the senses, have the composite as 
their subject; the latter have only the soul. Hence, humans 
enjoy a faculty that is intrinsically independent from any 
bodily organ." 

Intellectuality necessarily follows immateriality, such that 
the greater the degree of immateriality, consequently the 
greater the degree of intellectuality. The adequate object of 
understanding in general is being (ens) as such. The 
proper object of the human intellect in the present state of 
union (of soul and body) is constituted by the quiddities 
abstracted from material conditions.!? 


XIX. 


XX. 


XXI. 


XXII. 


XXIII. 


Therefore, we receive knowledge from sensible things. 
Since however sensible things are not actually intelligible, 
it must be admitted that in the soul—in addition to the 
intellect, which understands formally—there is a faculty 
that abstracts the intelligible species from the phantasms.? 


These species let us know universals directly; we know the 
singulars both through our senses and with our intellect, 
through the collaboration of representations; we are raised 
to the spiritual reality by analogy.?? 

The will does not precede the intellect but follows upon it; 
the will necessarily tends toward that which the intellect 
presents to it as good, and that fully satisfies its aspiration. 
However, it freely chooses among the many goods that are 
presented to it according to changing criteria. The choice 
then follows the final practical judgment; however, whether 
it be the final one depends upon the will? 


We do not perceive by an immediate intuition that God 
exists, nor do we demonstrate it a priori, but rather a 
posteriori—that is, from created things, arguing from the 
effects to the cause: namely, from things that are moved 
and cannot be the adequate source of their own 
movement, to the first unmoved mover; from the 
subordination of causes that are observed in nature, to the 
uncaused first cause; from corruptible things, which can be 
or not be, to an absolutely necessary Being; from 
perfections of being, living, understanding that are present 
according to degrees of more and less, to He who is, lives, 
and understands in the highest degree; finally, from the 
order of the universe to a separated intellect that has 
ordered, has neatly disposed them and directs them to 
their end.77 

The divine essence, insofar as it is identical to its own esse 
in act, that is, it is subsistent in accordance with this ipsum 
esse, comes well proposed to us in its metaphysical 


concept, which in turn gives us the reason for the infinity of 
its perfections.?? 


XXIV. Therefore, God is distinguished from all finite things thanks 
to the purity of His esse. From this it follows, in the first 
place, that the world could not have sprung forth except by 
creation; aS a consequence, the creative power that per se 
and above all produces the ens qua ens cannot be 
communicated to any finite creature; finally, no created 
agent can influence the esse of any effect unless it has 
itself first been moved by the first Cause.?^ 


2. CONCILIAR PROPOSAL REGARDING THE DOCTRINAL 
AUTHORITY OF ST. THOMAS 


[Original Latin adapted from: Pontificia Commisio Centralis 
Praeperatoria Concilii Vaticani Il, schema decreti De obsequio erga 
Ecclesiae magisterium in tradendis disciplinis sacris, caput Ill: De 


doctrina sancti Thomae servanda, Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, Romae 
1962]. 


a) Introductory Note 


The final schema was approved in the fourth general meeting of 
the Commission of Studies and Seminaries (1-10 March 1962). 
Thirty-two members voted in favor, one against. Moreover, the 
additions to the schema of the decree were approved by the 
commission and placed at the end of the notes; these additions, in 
the mind of the commission, are to be considered of particular 
importance to schema number four. In them, in fact, are set forth 
certain first principles, both philosophical and theological, which are 
given by the Angelic Doctor as the foundation of all further 
investigation. 


b) Text 


Since it pertains to the authority of the Apostolic See? to 
regulate ecclesiastical studies, it is little wonder that many 
supreme pontiffs, zealously making provisions for such an 
important matter, earnestly praised St. Thomas Aquinas and 
proposed him to all Catholic schools.?? Indeed, he, in his 
synthetic teaching of the Tradition of the Church, collected the 
sayings of the ancient fathers with an open mind, digested 
them with admirable order, and added to them greatly.’ The 
Holy Church took his doctrine, which is more appropriate 
than others for explaining the recognized truths of God, the 
lessons of the holy fathers and the principles of right reason, 
as her own and called its authsor the Common, that is 
universal, Doctor.” 


The choice of the Angelic Doctor by the last five supreme 
pontiffs, made and confirmed again and again on account of 
the errors which were then flowing out of modern philosophy 
into Catholic schools,?? the holy ecumenical council solemnly 
made its own, and again commanded practitioners of 
philosophy and theology to assiduously study the doctrines of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and, moreover, that it be faithfully held 
by all those to whom a teaching office is entrusted by the 
Church.*! 


However, thus reiterating this holy law, the ecumenical 
Council? neither seeks to inhibit the handing down of the 
ancient wisdom of the fathers or other catholic Doctors nor to 
restrict legitimate freedom in the investigation of any new 
truth; but to propose to all a guide and exemplar who is able 
to firmly and securely integrate learning and lead to the free 
determination of the truth.?? For those who choose the Angelic 
Doctor as their master will not only be led to the most rich and 
diverse sources of tradition, but will also be instructed, by his 
outstanding teaching, in refuting false doctrine, in judging and 
rectitying common harmful teachings of some philosophers 
and theologians, and in accepting those doctrines that can be 
proved. They will be trained, by the most efficacious 


4. 


5. 


pedagogy with him as guide,?^ in the exercise of reason in a 
freedom that perfectly harmonizes with the Christian faith. 
Indeed, most appropriately distinguishing reason from faith, 
and nevertheless so amiably associating the one with the 
other, he preserves the laws and honors the dignity of each.*> 


Therefore, the universal authority that the Church grants to 
blessed Thomas, which must be understood not in a merely 
static, but in a proper and dynamic way, endures, indeed, in 
order that all who contribute to the philosophical and 
theological disciplines might assiduously investigate the 
teaching, reasoning, and particular principles found in the 
writings of the Angelic Doctor, as the magisterium of the 
Church continuously advises, and, formed by them, may they 
then aptly interpret the new findings of the modern age and 
learn to fully solve the new questions that arise.? 


The sacrosanct ecumenical council recognizes and confirms 
the universal upholding of Thomas, already present in the law 
of the Church. This applies in the first place to ecclesiastical 
teachers, but also to those who teach in universities and other 
schools, and from there, her authority is extended to all 
faithful Christians, particularly to those who are entrusted with 
an apostolic office.’ Thus may all, faithfully imbued with such 
doctrine by office and ability, be able to perceive the 
universality of the truth itself and, with the guidance of the 
Angelic Doctor, more securely and firmly reach a better 
knowledge of the revelation of Christ. 


c) Observations (N.B.: These additions do not belong to the schema 
of the decree itself) 


1. 


However, if we are to begin with the philosophic methods, the 
Angelic Doctor properly calls philosophy wisdom, inasmuch 
as it considers the ultimate causes and the ultimate end of the 
entire universe, which is at the same time the origin of all truth 
and the principal of being investigated by the light of reason.?? 


2. 


Therefore, philosophy is called a true science insofar as it 
proceeds from the intrinsic evidence of the first principles to 
the knowledge of the natures of things by the light of natural 
reason, to which all are bound to assent.?? It is necessary to 
acknowledge the capacity, or aptitude, of the human mind to 
find the truth by the light of reason,” in as far as it is, in a way, 
a participation in divine light.^! Therefore, the proper task of 
philosophy is to investigate the intrinsic intelligibility of reason 
according to the proper object of the mind; that is, according 
to the things themselves, not, however, to attend to the 
Opinions of men. St. Thomas proclaims that “the study of 
philosophy is not directed toward the knowledge of what men 
perceive but toward the truth of things."^? 


Therefore, by the law of reason, the Angelic Doctor 
champions the singular dignity of Christian philosophy, ^? 
declaring that the essence of thought is in the presence or 
likeness of the object itself manifested in the soul, ^^ and that 
the proper meaning of truth consists in the correspondence or 
conformity of the mind to things themselves.^ However, the 
adequate object, or first and fundamental apprehension of the 
human mind, is the notion of being (ens), as far as being (ens) 
connotes the act of being or esse, in which all principles are 
founded.*° 


The first principles, which make the dynamism of the notion of 
being known and without which being cannot be understood, 
are: the principle of contradiction, by which “a thing cannot be 
simultaneously affirmed and denied,” and which establishes 
the exigency of the truth in its intellectual evidence;*’ the 
principle of unity, which states that “every whole is greater 
than its parts”;** the principle of the excluded middle which 
says “things which are equal to one and the same thing are 
equal among themselves";? the principle of causality, which 
affirms the dependence of being by participation, whether of 
the finite on the Infinite (or Being by essence), or of finite 
beings on each other;? and the principle of finality, which 


gives the ordering or proportion of the means to the end in the 
course of nature and the intellectual life, and clearly shows all 
things, both corporal and spiritual, to be ruled by divine 
Providence.>! 


In what pertains to the knowledge of God, there are therefore, 
certain things which even natural reason is able to reach, 
either through sensible things or through the experience of 
human activity, moving from the effects to the ultimate Cause, 
such as: God is being, God is one, good, truth, all knowing, all 
powerful, infinite, personal, the creator of all things and the 
ultimate end of human life; which even the ancient 
philosophers proved about God by demonstration, guided by 
the light of natural reason.?? In what pertains to the knowledge 
of the nature of man, there are also certain things [which even 
natural reason is able to reach] such as those things said by 
the holy Doctor about the substantial union of the soul to the 
body? and the resulting union of the intellect with the 
senses,“ about the reason and foundation of free will,>> and 
about the spirituality and the immortality of the soul.°° From all 
of this comes the great dignity of the human person, 
consisting in the subsistence of a rational nature?" which, for 
man, is ordered immediately to God himself and in a certain 
way is made capable of God.°® 

The angelic Doctor treats moral activity, tending toward the 
final end by the choice of the free will, with particularly rich 
wisdom.?? In this way, at the beginning or fount of moral 
activity are the first principles of practical reason, which 
consist in the habit of synderesis and are the principles of 
natural law and the seeds of the moral virtues; the first of 
these is to do good and avoid evil.°! These principles make up 
the natural law, which is a certain participation of the eternal 
law in rational creatures.? Man is constrained to conform his 
actions to this law by the exercise of the moral virtues, by 
which he might more firmly flee from evil and seek good, 
together with those things that more closely ordain human 


nature toward its final end, and in some way dispose one for 
being raised up to eternal life through the participated gift of 
grace. It is not difficult to show that St. Thomas indeed 
proceeds with great wisdom in matters of sacred theology; he 
who consults his sacred doctrine will expressly testify that it 
lucidly and concisely instructs and is carried out with 
confidence in divine assistance. 


a) Carefully examining the sources of the Divine Word and 
firmly respecting the tradition and supreme magisterium of 
the Church, he explains the truths implicit in revelation in 
an analytic way, deduces them according to the order of 
their discipline and brings them to an organic synthesis . 


b) Fittingly distinguishing reason from faith, the Holy Doctor 
posits that theological faith is necessary for knowing 
supernatural truths^": moreover, the light of faith, which is 
like a seal of the first truth on the human mind, cannot fail 
because God cannot deceive or be deceived.5 


c) The Angelic Doctor expressly teaches that it properly and 
per se belongs to the authority of the Roman Pontiff, in as 
far as he is the Vicar of Christ and rules the entire Church, 
to order a new edition of the creed, to call a general 
council and to regulate everything and anything that 
belongs to the entire Church.9? 

d) Likewise, plainly recognizing the possibility or capacity of 
nature in its order, it is thus separated from grace so that 
both the absolute gratuity of the supernatural order and 
the natural freedom of man might be preserved.” 


The apex of sacred doctrine is the preeminence of God, both 
because of what He is in Himself and because He is the 
beginning and end of things," especially of rational 
creatures." Therefore, he unfolded the entire dispensation of 
salvation as three grades or stages, so that rational creatures, 
proceeding from God but fallen into sin, might return to God 


and be raised up by Christ, who as the God-man, is the way 
for us to tend toward God.” 


6. Since, however, the ultimate end of man and perfect 
happiness is only found in God, the moral considerations in 
sacred doctrine are nothing other than knowledge of the 
ultimate end of those things by which the freedom of man, 
through the grace of Christ, is to be able to come to God." 


N.B.: As for that which pertains to the “major statements” or 24 
theses which the Sacred Congregation of Studies pronounced by 
command of St. Pius X on the 27^ of July 1914 (cf Enchiridion 
clericorum, nn. 894-918 and Acta et Documenta Concilio 
Oecumenico Vaticano II apparando, series |, vol. IIl, pp. 348—350), the 
mind of the commission was thus: "These theses, with the help of 
later investigation, whether historical or critical-theoretical, are 
rendered by the assembly of experts in a stricter form of the matter to 
be established and are extended also to other parts of philosophy (for 
example, ethics, natural law, economy, the philosophy of history and 
religious, aesthetics, etc.)." 


3. VATICAN ll AND POST-CONCILIAR DOCUMENTS? 


a) Second Vatican Ecumenical Council, decree Optatam totius, 
no. 16: "Next, in order that they may illumine the mysteries of 
salvation as completely as possible, the students should learn 
to penetrate them more deeply with the help of speculation, 
under the guidance of St. Thomas, and to perceive their 
interconnections.””° 


b) Second Vatican Ecumenical Council, declaration Gravissimum 
educationis, no. 10: “By their very constitution individual 
subjects [are to] be pursued according to their own principles, 
method, and liberty of scientific inquiry, in such a way that an 
ever deeper understanding in these fields may be obtained 
and that, as questions that are new and current are raised and 
investigations carefully made according to the example of the 


doctors of the Church and especially of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
there may be a deeper realization of the harmony of faith and 
science." 


c) Sacred Congregation for Catholic Education, Ratio 
fundamentalis | institutionis sacerdotalis (1970), no. 86: 
"Preserve St. Thomas Aquinas as one of the greatest teachers 
of the Church." 


4. NEW THOMISTIC THESES PROPOSED BY THE AUTHOR 


|. Potency and act are constitutive principles of finite ens; potency 
as the receptive capacity, and act as the entitative perfection in the 
various orders or levels of reality: prime matter and substantial form 
in the constitution of the material essence, essence and esse as 
actus essendi in the entitative order, substance and accidents in the 
operative order. 


Il. The essence of spiritual beings is simple in the essential order, 
since it is constituted by pure form; in the operative order it posseses 
the faculties of intellect and will; in the entitative order, insofar as the 
spirit is created, it is in itself finite, composed of essence (as potency) 
and of participated esse (as ultimate act); hence, all that exists in the 
world, whether material or spiritual, is called an ens as that which has 
esse by participation. 


Il. The relation between potency and act in the three 
compositions of matter and form, substance and accident, and 
essence and esse, does not have a univocal, but rather an 
analogical, meaning: prime matter is pure potency, the substance 
produces its own accidents, and the essence gives it being: because 
it is through the form, which is the constitutive act of the species or 
nature, that the ens is in a position to have-receive participated esse 
(actus essendi). 


IV. Esse—that is, the participated actus essendi that together with 
the essence constitutes the being in act as a transcendental synolon 


—is therefore the first act of both the predicamental syno/on of matter 
and form in bodies, and of the operative synolon of substance and 
accidents in finite entities and of the transcendental synolon of 
essence and esse (actus essendi). 


V. Therefore, whereas in classical thought the act indicates 
essence and form, which has no origin and constitutes the proper and 
primary esse of material beings as well as of intelligent and intelligible 
ones, in Thomistic thought act pertains above all to esse, since every 
form (essence, perfection) has actuality only inasmuch as it 
participates in esse. 


VI. “Ens” is then the “primary semanteme," whether in the static 
order (which implies the composition of the real essence with the 
actus essendi), or in the dynamic order, as the primary foundation of 
the substance in its operations, such that the act of the operation is 
by participation of the act of esse, which is the primary act of 
substance. 


VII. “Ens” can be described, then, as a participation of esse, the 
“totalizing semanteme," which indicates the plexus of reality in its first 
(fundamental) and ultimate (realized and realizing) concreteness; 
hence, "ens" is more concrete than "lion" and "this lion" (Simba), than 
"man" and "this man" (Andrew): since only esse brings into act both 
the essence in its exact property, as well as the individual features in 
the same species. This is the intensive meaning of ens, which as all- 
encompassing towers above every other determination of the real, 
whether categorical (essences) or transcendental (perfections). 


VIII. Thus “ens’—insofar as it is the originary semanteme that 
indicates "that which has the act of being" —is the semanteme of the 
first and ultimate concreteness of reality in act, within which every 
other determination of the real is actualized as its participations. 
“Ens” is the “fundamental transcendental” semanteme with respect to 
every determination of the real; it escapes every logical determination 
(of genus and species) insofar as it is not found on the side of formal 
constitutive concepts, but rather is set as the first plexus of the first 
act (esse) at the foundation of the reality of all forms and all acts that 


constitute the concrete in itself, outside of thought and mere 
possibility. 


IX. Ens is the first originary noetic plexus (primum cognitum), 
constitutive of knowledge in a strong sense: namely, it acts and is 
present in the confluence of all the functions of Consciousness, 
whether cognitive or tendential, sensate or spiritual. Hence, it 
transcends (sensible) intuition and (intellective) abstraction, because 
it sustains them both. In the semanteme of the plexus ens the primary 
structure of essence (id quod) and act (esse) is resolved: “The name 
ens is given from esse, and the name thing from essence” (Nomen 
entis imponitur ab esse, et nomen rei a quidditate) (In | Sent., 25, 1, 4; 
cf. ibid. 8, 1, 3). 


X. “Ens” indicates the whole of the real in act in its ultimate and 
proper reality in act: esse as the proper act of the ens qua ens, 
inasmuch as it indicates the real which has surpassed both the empty 
abyss of nothingness and the empty categorical multiplicity of the 
possible; it is not the act revealed by thought in judgment, but rather 
the act that is given to thought and renders it operational and 
operates the actuation of thought itself in its originary resolution of 
essence and esse, and thus of substance and operations and of 
subject and perfections. 


Xl. It is with the apprehension of ens as primum cognitum 
(concurrently the cognitum fundans trascendentale) that thought 
begins and can continue on its path, organizing diverse forms of 
knowledge or action. If on the psychological level, the plexus of ens 
remains confused due to the indeterminacy of the knowledge of 
essence (quod), on the level of reality, ens is the first thing known and 
known in act, and this may be either de facto or de jure. 


XII. The apprehension of ens is therefore a prius that is both intial 
and constitutive, that is, it is the object as illuminatingly 
transcendental: hence, to be precise, it cannot be called an object in 
the proper, meaning determined, sense, but rather objectively 
transcendental. Only St. Thomas— not yet Parmenides, who opened 
the way; not Hegel, who closed it; not Rosmini, who unified the real 


and the possible in “ideal being”; not Heidegger, who destroyed it— 
has grasped the cognitive (speculative) founding priority of the ens- 
esse plexus. Several texts that refer to the first initial noetic plexus 
are: 

“That which first falls on the intellect is ens, without which the 
intellect can understand nothing" (/n I Sent., 8, 1, 3; 38, 1, 4, ad 4; In I 
Metaph Bk. Il, no. 40; Bk. IV, 1, 2, no. 605; De pot. q. 9, a. 7 ad 15). 

"Ens is that which first falls on the human understanding" (Ens est 
illud quod prius cadit in conceptione humana) (In Boeth De Trin, |, 3, 
ad 3; ST I-II, q. 16, a. 4, ad 2). 

“What the intellect first conceives as almost the most evident, and 
to which it reduces all its concepts, is ens" (De Verit, |, 1; XXI, 1; De 
ente, Prol; In 1 Metaph, lect. 2, no. 240; Periherm, 1, 5; /n librum De 
Causis, lect. 4; ST I-ll, q. 55, a. 1 ad 1; 94, 2).° 

"That which the intellect first aquires is ens, and that which doesn't 
fall under the notion of being cannot be grasped by the intellect" (/n 
librum De causis, prop. 6 a; Saffrey 47, 5—7).2 


XIII. Consequently, the fundamental cognitive (speculative) 
priority also pertains to the ens-esse plexus: a) all the other 
transcendental notions (the one, the true, the good) refer to ens and 
depend on it; b) all the others refer to essence as the proper "content" 
of ens or quod est, which is the substance (simple or composite). 
Several texts that refer to the primary fundamental noetic plexus are: 

— "Consequently, all the other conceptions of the intellect are 
had by additions to ens... inasmuch as they express a mode 
of being not expressed by the term ens... either according to 
a special mode of being . . . according to which different 
genera of things . . . or the mode they express is one that is 
common, and consequent upon every ens, and this is two 
ways" (De Ver q. 1, a. 1).? 

— “Everything that we apprehend we consider as ens, and 
consequently as one, and as good, which are convertible with 
ens" (ST I-II, q. 55, a. 4, ad 1).! 


— “First philosophy, which considers all principles, has ens, 
which is common to all, as its subject. Therefore, it considers 
the things proper to ens which are common to all as proper to 
itself" (In II Post. Anal. |, 16).9 


XIV. Once the mind is actualized in knowing through the 
apprehension of ens as the object that brings the mind itself into act, 
the ens is confirmed in the mind itself on the foundation of the esse 
that is its act. Since esse is the act of the ens, if the ens is, it cannot 
not be in act: thus, the actuation of knowledge follows from the 
presentation of the ens to consciousness. This is because of the total 
passivity of consciousness with respect to the presentation of the ens 
that imposes itself upon consciousness; it must be affirmed that it 
imposes in an absolute way, the presence in act of ens itself. This is 
the principle of non-contradiction, the first principle of knowledge, 
based on the first apprehension of ens. Here are some of the texts 
that refer to the primary truthful plexus (the first principle is founded 
on the first concept): 


Now a certain order is to be found in those things that are 
apprehended. For that which first falls under apprehension, is ens, 
the notion of which is included in all things whatsoever is 
apprehended. Thus, the first indemonstrable principle is that "the 
same thing cannot be affirmed and denied at the same time," 
which is based on the notion of “being” and “not-being”: and on 
this principle all others are based (ST I-ll, q. 94, a. 2f 

Our intellect, therefore, knows ens, and whatever essentially 
belongs to ens as such; and upon this knowledge is founded the 
knowledge of first principles, such as the impossibility of 
simultaneously affirming and denying, and the like. Thus, only 
these principles are known naturally by our intellect, while 
conclusions are known through them. (SCG II, 83).' 


XV. Thus, there should be no mention of transcendental 
"deduction" or "induction" in Thomas, but rather of a transcendental 
implication on two levels (or degrees if you wish): the absolute level, 


with the ens-essentia-aliquid-unum; and the relative level, with the 
verum-bonum. The absolute attributes refer to ens ut ens: to be 
understood as id quod est, id quod habet esse, which must be in itself 
a real “what” (id quod, essentia) uncommunicably determined 
(aliquid), and therefore in one itself (unum), undivided and indivisible 
—that is, unified and compact in itself. The unification is given by 
esse since it is the act of every act, the most intimate act, the first and 
ultimate act. 

“Unum is simply undivided being” (Nihil aliquid est unum quam 
ens indivisum) (De Ver, q. 1, a. 1). 

“Unum, which is interchangeable with ens, signifies ens itself, 
adding to it the notion of undividedness, which, since it is a negation 
or a privation, does not posit any reality added to ens" (In IV Metaph, 
Bk. 2, no. 560)J 

“Unum does not add any reality to ens, but is only a negation of 
division; for unum means undivided ens. This is the very reason why 
unum is the same as ens" (ST | q. 11, a. 1). “It does not add anything 
to ens" (Non addit aliquam rem supra ens) (Ibid., ad 1). 


XVI. If grasping ens is the first and fundamental act of knowledge, 
since it gives and makes esse present, the ens that becomes the 
object of knowledge is "true": it is true because the intellect conforms 
to the ens, i.e., it attests to the content of the ens (essence) and to the 
actuality of being (esse). The originary and founding principle of the 
actuation of knowledge in the apprehension of ens is thus joined with 
the absolute dependence of knowledge upon the ens giving of itself. 
So, the ens in anima, i.e., verum, is derived from, meaning, founded 
in, the ens in se which is extra animam; in other words, the veritas 
formalis mentis of the human being depends upon (i.e., must conform 
to) the veritas real entis: 

"The being of the thing, not its truth, is the cause of truth in the 
intellect” (ST I, q. 16, a. 1, ad 3). It is the being outside of the soul (cf. 
In I Sent., 19, 5, 1 ad 5).' 

"However, although the thing has both its essence and its esse, 
truth is founded in the esse of the thing more than in the essence . . . 
Thus, | say that the esse itself is the cause of truth as it is in the 


intellect’s understanding. However, the notion of truth is present in 
the intellect prior to being in the thing” (/n | Sent., 19, 5, 1; cf. ad 7).™ 

"Therefore, the being of a thing precedes the notion of truth, even 
though knowledge is the effect of its truth" (De Ver, q. 1, a. 1)." “In the 
degree to which a thing has being, in that degree it is capable of 
being proportioned to intellect, and thus, the true is dependent upon 
the formal character of being." (/bid).? 


XVII. Just as the conformity (adequation) of the intellect to ens 
constitutes truth, so the conformity of ens to the tendential faculty 
(and especially to the universal tendency to perfect happiness, which 
is the will) constitutes good. It reveals ens as perfect and perfective, 
such that the first requirement or foundation is that it be real, i.e., that 
it has esse. Thus, good indicates that which is or must be at the 
summit of the scale of values and expresses the perfection of the real 
(object) as being able to perfect the subject: both moments 
presuppose that it is an ens, and thus esse, the first act of ens, is also 
the act of all perfections. Hence it is called perfectissimum omnium, 
and God is ipsum esse (moreover, He is also the Summum Bonum, 
as ultimus finis). Here are the texts: 

"Bonum signifies perfection which is desirable; and, consequently, 
of ultimate perfection. Hence that which has ultimate perfection is 
said to be bonum simply" (ST I, q. 5, a. 1, ad 1).? 

"Even in its primal actuality, it is in some sort bonum, and even in 
its complete actuality, it is some sort of ens" (Ibid).? 

"Verum and bonum add some sort of relation, but bonum adds a 
relation to the end, and verum a relation to the exemplar form" (In I 
Sent, 8, 1, 3).' 

It is easy to understand that, in spite of the respective 
transcendental difference, verum and bonum necessarily belong to 
each other: in fact, the true becomes a good, and a founding good, 
just as the good must be true and not illusory (otherwise it would be a 
deception and, instead of giving us perfection and bringing us to 
happiness, it would be damaging to us). 


XVIII. Therefore, ens is the real plexus of essence and esse— ens 
is something, that is, this thing and not another (a horse and not a 
rock, since it has the essence of horse and not that of rock). Essence 
as a principle of distinction of beings always implies a limitation in the 
perfection of being; it is not esse ipsum but rather “participates” in 
being, the first act, act of every act. Being in act (esse actu) is found 
in reality, being realized —but first it is being this or that nature (that is, 
perfection) and so every determination of the real is a "participation" 
in being. As St. Thomas says: "Now participating is almost a taking 
part, hence something participates in something." The text goes on to 
illustrate: univocal predicamental participation: 


For instance, man is said to participate in animal, since it does not 
have the account of animal in its full generality. Socrates 
participates in man for the same reason. The subject likewise 
participates in its accident, and so does matter in form. [Soon 
after, St. Thomas mentions transcendental participation:| It is 
impossible that being itself should participate in something 
according to the other two modes. . . .Rather, being itself is the 
most common. It is thus participated in by another while it does 
not participate in anything else" (/n lib. Boethii De hebd., lect. Il; 
De Maria, III, 394).5 


XIX. Predicamental participation occurs in the realm of univocal 
perfections—i.e., those perfections that are present differently in 
diverse participants, revealing a basic shared nature. For example, 
horses of various breeds differ in stature and abilities, but they are 
always horses, and their diversity in stature and abilities belongs to 
their shared equine species. Univocal participation in the human 
being is more complex, because of the great riches that we can make 
use of in the dual order of our nature, corporeal and spiritual: thanks 
to our spirituality, we bring about a "participation of emergence" (as 
pure spirit). St. Thomas writes: 


An individual in the lowest part of the world which contains beings 
that are subject to generation and corruption is found to be perfect 


from the fact that it has whatever belongs to itself according to its 
own individual character, but not whatever pertains to the nature 
of its species, since the nature of its species is also found in other 
individual beings (De spir. Creat, a. 8).' 


“Everything that is univocally predicated of many things belongs 
through participation to each of the things of which it is predicated, as 
the species is said to participate in the genus and the individual in the 
species" (SCG I, 32)." 


XX. Univocal predicamental participation attests to the real 
irreducibility of the participants (species to the genus, individuals to 
the species, etc.) to the genus or to the species to which they belong: 
the genus is real in the species insofar as it is realized in the 
expansion of the species, and more so for the material species which 
are real in the multiplication of individuals. In a metaphysical sense, 
the genus (e.g., animality, and so for all genera) indicates a plexus of 
perfections that are split up differently among the various species, 
which are the various orders of living things that populate the earth in 
a wondrous progression from plants, amoebas, protozoa, etc., to 
mammals (including human beings). In human beings, as embodied 
spirits, and even more so for pure spirits, every subject is endowed 
differently and can develop not only differently but also in opposite 
directions: for truth and for error, for good and for bad. 

For predicamental participation, as in the formal order (essence), 
the participants are all “equal,” whereas in the real order—i.e., in the 
mode of having the essence —they are different (species or genus) 
and diverse (individual or species). 


XXI." Predicamental participation, within the various species in the 
genus, and of the other individuals in the species, can occur on two 
levels: chiefly, that of perfection, and it is the composition-relation of 
substance to the properties and accidents of its essence, common to 
all finite beings, bodies and spirits alike. Then that of composition (of 
matter and form), proper to material beings, in which (with the 
exception of human beings) the participation and composition of 
matter and form brings about the reality of ens through the necessary 


belonging of the one with the other (the simus: "nasus curvus" for 
Aristotle)."? 


XXII. Corporeal substances bring about their own perfection 
through the specific act which is the form. This is individuated by the 
matter proper to every individual and expresses the reality of 
perfection in the bodies through the development of the proper 
quantity with the parts of its material structure (atoms and subatomic 
particles, molecules, cells, organs, etc., diverse and diversified in the 
variety of elements of modern science, in the diverse qualities of 
elements and particles, in the difference of cells and organs). From 
here comes the realization of its own attributes which are the specific 
properties and functions of the real, in subordination and correlation, 
which constitute the inexhaustible object of scientific research and 
technological projection.®” 


XXIII. It does not seem accurate to say that science in general 
and modern science in particular concerns itself with only the exterior 
properties and qualities of material substance. In fact, (especially for 
the powerful means of research that use complex theories, from time 
to time, the results of the investigations suggest) complicated 
experiments at the highest level of precision tap into the essence of 
corporeal reality as such, even if they are not able to exhaust it in its 
unifying and unitary structure. Even science and modern technology 
recognize this in the very fact of advancing and integrating various 
hypotheses, where the hypothetical element is supposed and 
presupposed as a means of the investigation proposed and adopted 
by the researcher. 


XXIV. Whatever may be the project of science and modern 
technology for reducing the different forms of energy of all the various 
forces (elementary, cellular, atomic, subatomic, and so on) to a 
fundamental elementary force, under the philosophical aspect (not 
unlike that of ordinary life in which we all equally work and are) what 
constitutes the species is proper and corresponds to the specific 
properties expressed in the definition?! of every material, vegetative, 
and animal body —whatever may be the precise boundaries of the 


various species. Moreover, today nuclear physics and molecular 
biology are in agreement with the qualitative realism of Thomistic 
participation, especially regarding the understanding of structure or of 
differentiated forces. 


XXV. The metaphysics of participation can encounter (per 
analogiam) physics and modern biology. In fact, in the metaphysical 
horizon that belongs to Thomism, matter is not understood in 
Platonism’s mathematical sense, taken up again by early modern 
science (Galileo, Descartes, etc.) in a mechanistic way and then 
indirectly (regarding the demand for truth-certainty: Heidegger) also 
by modern philosophy (at least beginning from Kant) and in all the 
variations of modern and contemporary immanentism. Rather, matter 
in corporeal reality is not “everything” but the positive (and not 
negative) potential part; for this reason, Aristotle declared it entirely 
unknowable. For St. Thomas, however, by virtue of creation, it is 
demonstrable with the notion of participation: matter participates in 
the ens and has its own mode, i.e., by reference to its form, its idea in 
God.* Thus the positivity of matter’s physical reality is redeemed and 
escapes from mathematization’s emptying of reality. 


XXVI. As a differentiating principle, and thus constitutive of the 
species, the axiom forma dat esse is valid in a robust metaphysical 
sense. On one hand, St. Thomas developed and applied it in 
convergence with the Aristotelian principle, vivere viventibus est 
esse, and so “the essence is the cause of being in all things." On 
the other hand, the principle of creation suggests a metaphysical 
affinity between the form and its matter. Thus, the composite of 
potency and act in bodies turns out to be completely positive. In this 
formal moment of the essence, the principle forma dat esse has an 
essential and determinative meaning—i.e., form confers its 
fundamental differential quality upon the body through its own matter. 
This difference is not known directly in itself, but only indirectly in the 
convergence of the constitutive unity of its properties. 


XXVII. In second place, which for St. Thomas becomes first, the 
principle of forma dat esse is no less valid but rather equally 


important (although in a different order) for the esse of the 
participated ens in the proper and rigorous sense of actus essendi. 
The Thomistic texts and contexts explicitly suggest this 
transcendental integration.^^ An explicit reference: “by the form the 
substance is made the proper recipient of the act of being" (vol. 19)." 
Therefore, predicamental participation taps into transcendental 
participation as its foundation. In fact, St. Thomas adds the 
integrating expression "supposito influxu De? —i.e., through creation 
and conservation; while this same transcendental participation fulfills 
its potentialities in a different world than God, it does, however in total 
dependence upon the First Principle. 


XXVIII. In individual entia or real corporeal substances, 
participation is carried out through the action of the physical 
microstructure of simple and composite bodies and in living 
organisms (unicellular, multicellular, invertebrate, vertebrate) through 
the ascending complexity of sensory functions. Insofar as it gives 
being, the form is also a constitutive and differential principle of 
operation; thus, in the complexity of the universe the form diversifies 
the operations from one living being to the next, and at the same time 
unifies the operations themselves in every individual. Although quality 
and potency are called principia quae—and first of all because it 
constitutes the reality of the substance, the form, and the matter—the 
individual (as that which is the predicamental whole in act) is the 
principium quod, both of action and, consequently, of attribution. It 
could also be called "subject," but in an active coordinative sense in 
the entia of different species which becomes the principle and 
responsible subject in spiritual substances. 


XXIX. Matter, which is coordinated to the form as to the ultimate 
specific quality, is not therefore understood in a purely negative way, 
as it was for Aristotle. Even if it is recognized as the radical potential 
principle of corporality, both—i.e., matter and form—are participants 
in esse; however, matter does so "through" the form. Moreover, in the 
connection between the fundamental attributes or properties of 
bodies (that is, between quantity and quality), quality universally 
takes precedence over quantity. This metaphysical priority of the 


participation of quality in esse is evident in the structure of spiritual 
substances that are subsistent forms and thus are directly and 
exclusively realized as act without the mediation of essential potency, 
which is matter. 


XXX. Therefore, quality cannot be both the first attribute or 
constitutive accident? and the consequent attribute.?" Thus, even in 
bodies, quality is owed the first place: (a) quality derives from form, 
which is the beginning first and foremost of the specific esse and 
then, as can be seen, of entitative esse; (b) matter can be the origin 
of corporality only with reference to the form, and qualities are 
differentiated in different species of bodies and living things —thus in 
reality they are “a consequence" and not an antecedent, and this in 
the order of being and of operation. Therefore, in the predicamental 
order it can be said that just as forma dat esse tale materiae, so 
qualitas dat esse quale materiae, and in nature there is nothing but 
qualified quantity, which operates as extended (quantified) in 
structures with its own structures and organs, insofar as they have, 
however, such structures and real qualities. Therefore, just as form is 
the act of matter, so quality is the act of quantity. 


XXXI. This is more in line with the principle of the emergence of 
the act or of the ascending dialectic that is at the same time the 
expression of the fundamental dependence of thought on being in 
realism. In fact, matter, because of (or rather, thanks to) quantity, can 
exhaust its own intelligibility, i.e., its truth-value, through mathematical 
calculations that are expressed in terms of formal identity with reality 
in a completely abstract way. Hence, two microbes (as "2") are the 
same as two elephants— i.e., “2” is absolutely formless. In reality, 
though, equal things do not exist, not even in individuals of the same 
species; this is true also for contemporary science which affirms the 
plurality and difference of physical forces. On the other hand, in the 
hypothesis of unity and equality—although scientists themselves, 
especially biologists, express doubt about it —the problem of how the 
diverse, which is found at the beginning of every research project, 
and the determinate, where reflection starts and finds its foundation, 
can converge in the identical without losing their own reality or 


specificity would be unresolvable. Among other things that then 
would vanish would be the very basis for interaction among nuclear 
and biological processes; the dialectic of the similar supposes the 
reality of the dissimilar, such that the disappearance or negation of 
one brings about the negation and disappearance of the other. For 
this reason, too, the priority and metaphysical emergence of quality 
over quantity is asserted, so that on the physical level they can 
coexist. 


XXXII. So, by hypothesizing, i.e., placing the reality of quality into 
that of energy, some basic reflections emerge: first, the impossibility 
of simplifying physical reality so as to eliminate every distinction 
between mass and energy, as if we deem them the same as (or at 
least corresponding to) the metaphysical couplet of matter and form; 
second, the opportunity (in the philosophical settings) to coordinate 
the “system of physical forces” in dependent relation—whatever that 
may be. The third could be that the various forces, responding to the 
variety of physical phenomena, could be subordinated to a primary 
force (e.g., of the atomic structure)—for bodies a fundamental 
physical energy, for living things a fundamental vital energy (e.g., 
celluar), provided this subordination does not mean unification, which 
would nullify their very quality and thus the very reason for their 
existence. 


XXXIII. |t can be said that the area of research and the journey of 
the elaboration of science hesitantly proceeds depending on the 
variety of objects and difference of methods, but it does not seem 
correct— actually, it is clearly a contradiction of the facts—to reduce 
reality to “ohenomema,” whether they are of immediate or of scientific 
experience, the latter labeled as “empirical.” These phenomena 
would be substituted and overlapped by a single reality of an 
imagined Whole (empiricist or idealist), combining the truth of 
phenomena as absolute Consciousness—a contradictory term in 
itself whether used in the subjective (impersonal Self) or objective 
(the Whole, absolute Concept) sense. The understanding of quality in 
contemporary science, in microphysics and microbiology, is 


decisively oriented in an opposite direction than the ontological 
leveling of the philosophies of immanence. 


XXXIV. The world or universe is not tending toward chaos nor has 
it emerged from chaos, but rather appears as an ordered “Cosmos.” 
Even if it seems to us to lack harmony, either as a whole or in the 
relations that single parts have among themselves and with the 
Whole, there always remains an ample periphery of events and 
processes that reveal an order of evident connections and of 
undeniable finality. There are connections: in the inorganic world 
between microstructures and macrostructues, in the organic and 
animal world between structure and function, and in the spiritual 
world between the knowledge of the truth and aspiration for freedom. 
Reality is always everywhere changing to maintain itself in being, to 
defend itself from imbalances, and to overcome obstacles. 


XXXV. Within this evolutionary process, one can see the intellect’s 
aspiration for an ever more accurate, or concrete, determination of 
the concrete with the help of more precise observations and through 
more powerful and refined technological experiments whether in 
nuclear and subnuclear physics, or molecular biology and physiology. 
In the last century, we have certainly made more progress, if not in 
knowledge itself, certainly in knowledge of the macro and microcosm, 
in a way unprecedented in human history. Therefore the “picture of 
the world” in contemporary science is no longer that of St. Thomas; 
however, it does not entail a change in the metaphysical horizon of 
the relation of the finite to the infinite, of matter and spirit, and in 
general between potency and act. Nonetheless, this does suggest 
particular caution when directly applying to the real world 
philosophical categories that are still bound to the ancient world 
picture. 


XXXVI. The reality of predicamental “participation,” just as in the 
logical-ontological order, attests to the formal identity of participants 
in their respective participated perfection—the genus by the species 
and the species by the individuals, thanks to the multiplicity-diversity 
of participants —reveals the emergence of the first participated 


perfection which is esse. Every other commonality (whether 
perfections of the species or individual characteristics) has its 
meaning and foundation from esse. What this means is that the 
consideration of the unifying moment of the concept, as the 
intelligible plexus of predication of the participants, is both preceded 
and followed by the different and numerous realities in act of the 
participants. It is true that such diversity and multiplicity becomes 
directed and unified in the universalizing ontological reflection in a 
shared plexus (identical in its formal content) of the participants, but 
such unifying reflection in the plexus of genus and species is possible 
from multiplicity-diversity, and together find completion in reference to 
the primary founding plexus of ens (id quod participat esse). 


XXXVII. Thus it can be said that the predicamental participation of 
species in genus and individuals in species is "ascending" towards 
the transcendental participation of entía (whether material or spiritual) 
in esse, the act of being as the absolutely first foundational act 
(which, as was said earlier, was qualified as the originary founding 
semanteme). For this reason, ens quantum ens—or the plexus of id 
quod habet esse—constitutes the object of radical speculative 
reflection. Participation at every level of being demands the real 
composition of participant (as subject-potency) and participated (the 
act limited by potency): matter limits form in bodies; accidents, 
though operative and perfective, are limited by form whether in 
bodies or in spirits. The finite ens acts by participation and not by 
essence, i.e., it passes from potency to act by acting because it is 
composed of essence and act of being, i.e., it is in act because of its 
participation in esse. 


XXXVIII. Just as the first notional plexus is that of ens, which 
founds and supports the meaning of every other concept and 
meaning, so the first real transcendental plexus of essence and esse 
(actus essendi) founds and supports reality, whether of pure 
perfections or other acts in being and action. Consequently, finite 
spirits (and man along with them) are entia by participation, and thus 
also have knowledge by participation: “Ens, however, is said of that 
which participates in esse in a finite way, and this is proportioned to 


our intellect, the object of which is that which is, as is said in Book 
Three of the De Anima [429 b 10 ff.]; thus, our intellect is only capable 
of grasping that which has an essence that participates in esse” (/n 
lib. De causis, prop. 6; Pera, n. 175)." We are intellectual by 
participation, though in a subjective sense, since our very intellect is a 
participation of the divine light: "Man's natural light, which is 
intellectual, is from God" (Lumen natural hominis quo intellectualis 
est, a Deo est) (Comp. th. Bk. |, ch. 129). 


XXXIX. Ens is thus the semanteme of the real kat c£okmnv 
inasmuch as it at once includes the essence (/d quod) and indicates 
esse as first emergent act that confers reality, whether to the essence 
when it is set in act, or to the various operations and activities when 
they pass into act. The first sets the ens in act, and marks the 
passage of the ens from nothingness to being —which is not properly 
a "passage," but the primary constitution of the ens that emerges out 
of nothing thanks to the act of participated esse: "From the fact that 
something is an ens by participation, it follows that it is caused by 
another" (ST I, q. 44, a. 1, ad 1).* From here comes the complete 
formula of creation as participation (passive in creatures and active in 
God): 


It must be said that every ens that in any way is, is from God. For 
whatever is found in anything by participation, needs to have been 
caused in it by that to which it belongs essentially, as iron 
becomes ignited by fire. . . . God is the ipsum esse subsistens 
[subsistent esse] . . . that subsisting being must be one... . 
Therefore, all entia other than God are not their own esse, but 
participate in esse. Therefore, it must be that all entia which are 
diversified by different participations of being, so as to be more or 
less perfect, are caused by one First Being, who is most perfect 
(ST I, q. 44, a. 1).Y 


XL Esse is per sethe act of the ens that is (insofar as it is the esse 
ipsum who is God, or it has the act of being and is an ens like all other 
finite reality). In the foundation of the actuality of ens, therefore, esse 


is raised to an act in the Aristotelean sense, for whom act is the 
perfection that is in itself and precedes potency (recall Parmenides’s 
on-einai which is contrasted to nothingness). So ens is the primary 
semanteme with respect to the one, the true, and the good, since 
esse is the first originary act from which unity, truth, and goodness 
proceed. In fact, it is by virtue of esse that the principle components 
of substance (matter and form, substance and accidents, and so on) 
belong to each other in unity; consequently, the ens maintains the 
“truth” of its nature insofar as it has esse (according to the level of 
being that pertains to it). Hence, the good, the perfection, also 
emerges upon the foundation of ens-unum-verum, and thus is 
actuated by esse: “It is not true that to understand or to will is nobler 
than to be as if they were separate from being. Rather, being is 
nobler than both of them" (De Ver., q. 22, a. 6, ad 1).7 


XLI. he raising of act to esse as first act frees act from being 
conditioned by potency, as esse confers upon (or brings about) act in 
absolute purity or emergence, and this Esse separatum is God. It is 
the Aristotelian concept of "act" that raises esse to first emergent 
metaphysical perfection; however, it is together with the real 
emergence of ens-esse that the reality of the act in its originary purity 
is realized. Hence, the two moments of act and of esse are 
complementary according to a constitutive belonging, such that ens- 
esse is the primum reale, and thus it is the first intelligible in the 
resolution of the foundation: “That through which something is known 
can be said to be like light; the Philosopher proves, though, in Book 9 
of Metaphysics [1051 a 29], that everything is known through that 
which is in act. Thus, the very actuality of a thing is its light" (/n librum 
De causis, prop. 6; Pera, no. 168).?? |n the order or realm of essence, 
that light is form; in the realm of actuality it is esse (actus essendi), 
where ens is the primum cognitum as foundation of every difference 
and quality of the ens and of every form and difference of knowledge. 


XLII. Therefore, a metaphysics of act and potency—which in 
Aristotle is closed off in the immanence of the “Self-thinking 
thought" —returns to a dialectic of participation, which begins in the 
transcendence of ens above thought and in the absolute emergence 


of uncreated Esse subsistens above created beings, material or 
spiritual. Essentialism is that philosophy which speaks of multiple 
“contents” attributed to the diversity of forms (medieval), or of the 
multiplicity of modes, phenomena, etc., attributed to the unity of 
consciousness as one substance, monad, the transcendental Self, 
absolute Spirit, genus (modern thought). In both approaches, 
although formally opposed (because the first expresses the 
exaggerated realism of direct correspondence between the levels of 
thought and the degrees of the real; whereas modern immanence 
identifies being with consciousness, being and thought), the couplet 
of essence and existence, the content of ens and the fact of being, is 
at work. Just as for the anti- Thomist scholastics, ens demands the 
real identity of essence and existence (the real is the realized 
essence, which has passed from possibility to reality), so likewise for 
the modern counterparts, self-consciousness is the truth of 
consciousness (Hegel), “existence precedes essence” (Sartre), etc. 
In the first case, essence is always given as a Whole that 
encompasses the person, but in the second case, the essence is 
always given as a phenomenon of the inexhaustible fact of existence. 


XLIII. Thomistic realism establishes the principle of the unity of 
form in the act of esse of the ens—if matter and form (e.g., body and 
soul) are related to each other as potency and act, form and esse, 
although they are both acts, they are related to each other as potency 
and act, and even esse and operations are related as act and act. 
However, since they are found in different orders of reality, with 
respect to esse, essence falls to the order of potency which receives 
the actus essendi participated in it. On the other hand, esse and 
operari are kept at the summit of act and relate to each other, or 
rather belong to each other, as first and second act—i.e., as founding 
act and founded act: operari sequitur esse. According to the different 
natures (material or spiritual), different operations are seen: some are 
bound to material conditions, be it in different forms and degrees (like 
atoms and molecules, and then in superior animals until the human 
body); others are independent from matter, i.e., emergent on the 
body, as intellect and will, and belong to spiritual activity. 


XLIV. The hierarchy of the real is therefore articulated within the 
dialectic of participation, according to the tension of the participant as 
potency and the participated as act. The two couplets—that in Plato 
and Aristotle were opposed to each other and excluded—become 
integrated in Thomas: 


Everything participated is compared to the participator as to its 
act. However, whatever created form be supposed to subsist per 
se must have esse by participation; for even life itself, or anything 
of that sort, participates in esse, as Dionysius says (Div. Nom., 
PG, 3, 280). Now participated esse is limited by the capacity of the 
participator; so that God alone, Who is His own esse, is pure act 
and infinite. But in intellectual substances there is composition of 
act and potency, not of matter and form, but of form and 
participated esse. Wherefore some say that they are composed of 
that “whereby they are" and that “which they are"; for esse itself is 
that by which a thing is (ST I, q. 75, a. 5, ad 4).5© 


XLV. Therefore, thought cannot close in on itself in a circle (or 
circular movement) in the tension of matter and form 
(Augustinianism), of particular and universal (Averroism), of 
consciousness and self-consciousness (Immanentism), but always 
remains open in an ascending spiral movement, of act in act: from the 
formal acts in the essence, first accidental and then substantial, by 
being founded upon esse, transcendentally participated in the ens of 
every form and nature, until Esse per essentiam. lt is always the 
dialectic internal to the act as perfection: 


In a created spiritual substance there must be two elements, one 
of which is related to the other as potency is to act, which is clear 
from the following. It is obvious that the first being, which is God, is 
infinite act, as having in itself the entire fullness of being, not 
contracted to any generic or specific nature. Hence its very esse 
must not be an esse that is, as it were, put into some nature which 
is not its own esse, because thus it would be limited to that nature. 
Hence we say that God is His own esse (De spir. Creat, a. 1).°° 


XLVI. The existence of material things, i.e., their duration in time, 
depends on the duration and the mode of duration of the union of the 
synolon of matter and form; this is also the case for man in his 
corporeal existence. As spirit, man is incorruptible. In fact, being, the 
mode of being, is revealed from its operations, i.e., from the mode of 
operation. Now, the soul knows the true in itself and tends toward the 
good in itself, both perfect and limitless—from here comes the 
insatiable thirst for knowledge and happiness. Thus, in Knowing and 
in willing the soul reaches the absolute and does not depend upon 
the body, nor does it stop with material reality, but rather aspires to 
knowledge and to perfect knowledge and ultimate happiness. This 
emergence or independence in operation reveals independence in 
being, so that esse (actus essendi) does not belong to the composite 
but rather properly to the intellective soul as a form subsistent in itself 
(the soul subsists properly in its esse, which it communicates to the 
body and which it gathers up in itself when the body in death ceases 
to "exist"). Esse (as actus essendi) belongs immediately and hence 
inseparably to the spiritual form: therefore, the human soul is 
immortal. 


XLVII. Material reality (and thus man in his temporal life) is 
corruptible—its “existence” (to ex-sist in time) is at the mercy of the 
conditions of the duration of the body, whether in respect to other 
bodies or to the proper structure of the body itself (atoms and atomic 
particles, the cells and their corresponding parts, and so on, all have 
a finite duration; they are destined to be disintegrated and to die). The 
human soul, as subsistent and immortal form, has its origin (i.e., 
receives its form and actus essendi) directly from God. If the body 
has its origin by generation, the human soul instead comes about 
directly by divine creation. It is the matchless "quality" of esse (as the 
first and most perfect act that properly belongs to the soul, adheres to 
it immediately, and establishes it as immortal) that demands a special 
origin for the soul— by individual creation; since it has its own esse, it 
also claims its own and direct origin —that is, individual —from God. 


XLVIII. The independence and originality of esse that pertain to 
the subsistent form are manifested in the spiritual operations, that is, 


in the absolute emergence of intellect and will. The emergence of 
knowledge is attested by the direct apprehension of the evidence of 
the foundational truth of ens and the trancendentals connected to it 
(res, aliquid, unum, verum, bonum). The evidence of the first 
principle, that of contradiction, is based upon this apprehension, 
inasmuch as, in the givenness of the presence of ens, it makes 
explicit the constitutive belonging and thus first and foremost the 
founding of esse in ens, and the co-presence of ens with unum, 
verum, bonum, etc. Therefore, the apprehension of ens must be 
primary, or pre-logical, because it is given not by intuition or in the 
abstraction of absolute illumination, but rather in the confluence of 
apprehensive faculties both sensitive (external and internal senses) 
and intellectual (intellect and intellective memory). Likewise, this 
independence from the founding abstraction of ens is valid for the 
apprehensions of the (ens) unum, of the (ens) verum, and of the (ens) 
bonum. 


XLIX. In man, the soul confers upon the body the essential quality 
of human body, with a proper characteristic of cognitive and 
tendential activity that not only can coexist, but also collaborate, with 
the intellect and will. Therefore, St. Thomas establishes the belonging 
and solidarity of dependence in operation between the sensible and 
rational sphere in the “participation” of the senses in the intellect and 
the appetite (or sensitive inclination) in the will. St. Thomas expresses 
this solidarity with the Aristotelian formula of the dependence of 
concepts on representations (phantasmata), obviously in respect to 
the knowledge of its proper object, namely, the essences of the 
material world: 


Wherefore the nature of a stone or any material thing cannot be 
known completely and truly, except inasmuch as it is known in the 
existing individual. Now, we apprehend the individual through the 
senses and the imagination. Therefore, for the intellect to 
understand actually its proper object, it is necessary that it turn to 
the phantasms in order to perceive the universal nature existing in 
the individual (ST I, q. 84, a. 7).9d 


Conditioned by experience, which is inexhaustible in itself and is 
limited by the situation of every person, human knowledge is certain 
and necessary regarding the essence as formality (the human 
essence), but it is by approximation and in continuous development 
regarding the real concrete content of the ens. 


L. Just as knowledge is a participation of the soul in the being of 
the ens in a formally objective sense, volition is a participation of the 
soul in the real subjective sense. The first is a drawing near to the ens 
in order to understand it by essence or nature; the latter is instead a 
tending toward the ens to possess it inasmuch as it has esse, that is, 
in its effective reality. The good—the proper object of the will and 
ultimate end of man — expresses the perfect and perfective ens; thus, 
the good as object of the will is in the convergence of all the faculties 
(including the intelligence) by a unitary apprehension of ens ut verum. 
However, the existential determination of the concrete end, the 
choice of the ultimate end (the infinite good, which is God; or the finite 
good, such as wealth, career, pleasure, knowledge, power, etc.) is 
properly the act of the will, which moves all the other cognitive and 
tendential powers toward that convergence of unitary action in the 
attainment of the ens ut bonum in its concreteness. Hence: 


Whoever has a will is said to be good insofar as his will is good, 
for it is by the will that we make use of all that we have up to us. 
Hence a man is not said to be good because his intellect is good, 
but rather because he has a good will. Moreover, the will looks 
towards the end as its proper object. Hence the saying, "because 
God is good, we are," makes reference to final causality (ST l, q. 
5, a. 4, ad 3).°° 


LI Taking up the basic point of our metaphysical reflections, we 
can assert that man recognize himself in the reality: a) of the world, b) 
of his own body, as the capacity to be in the world, and c) of his own 
spirit as the capacity of self-becoming in the world through the 
responsibility of his own Self. The Self is therefore a given "what" as 
something foundational —which is expressed in the present reality as 


potentiality—in the sense of an effective capacity for becoming, be it 
of the body or of the spirit. 


Lil. These capacities of becoming in man are actualized in 
different ways and times by the body and spirit. However, together 
both are independent from, yet connected with, freedom. Just as man 
is conceived and develops his body by the decision of those who 
have generated it, so too man awakens to the life of spirit through the 
gradual but irremovable apprehension of the truth of ens and its 
principles, and also aspires necessarily to happiness by the evident 
light of the true, and by the irresistible impulse toward the infinite 
Good that the Creator has instilled in our spirit. He is a being who 
knows and wills by participation, but his ultimate subject is the truth 
by essence, or God as God is in Himself, and perfect happiness in 
the loving possession of God. 


LIII. 1n light of this, it is fitting to recall the Thomistic doctrine 
regarding the external and especially the internal senses—and in 
particular the cogitative—to clarify the spirit's fundamental operation, 
which for the intellect is the knowledge of the truth of the world and of 
the spirit, and for the will it is the choice of an existential end, of the 
life-project that guarantees or encompasses happiness "for me." So, 
in order to bring about this dual objective, all the sensorial activities 
available to the Self need to be put to work and coordinated, just as — 
take note— sensible knowledge through the intellect and affective 
tendencies through the will must be subordinated to the demands of 
intellectual knowledge and to the will's control. Aquinas attributes this 
double unifying function of knowing and willing in the sensible sphere 
to the cogitative power, inasmuch as it "participates" in the intellect 
(even if, like the esse of ens, it has since been forgotten by his 
school; the two forgotten aspects belong to and unify each other). 
Just as esse gives the ultimate concreteness of ens in the real 
sphere, so the cogitative touches intellectual life in its ultimate 
dynamic determination. 


LIV. Because of the body, man belongs to the physical world and 
to “this beauty of the family of plants and of animals."99 However, 


because of the soul, he also belongs to the spiritual world, since the 
soul posesses its supreme law of thinking in the distinction between 
the true and false, and thus in the principle of non-contradiction; so 
also, therefore, it has as its foundation for choosing in the Diremption 
of good and evil and thus in the principle bonum est faciendum et 
malum vitandum. In the nature of every being there is a law planted 
by the Creator in conformity with its own essence: minerals according 
to atomic and molecular properties, living beings according to 
biological activities corresponding to the various forms of life; from 
the various species of plants to those species of animals starting from 
those in the form of physical-chemical reactions in the world of 
tropisms and the like. 


LV. Along with the inclination towards the good, human nature 
also has in itself a particular light, the capacity to discern good from 
evil: through this capacity, man can order his acts towards the 
attainment of the supreme Good, i.e., his ultimate end. This original 
capacity for the discernment of good from evil, to order (that is, to 
dispose) the proper acts towards the ultimate end, has been called 
the "natural law," a light participated from the divine light of the 
eternal law: “It is therefore evident that the natural law is nothing 
other than the rational creature's participation in the eternal law" (ST 
I-II, q. 91, a. 2).^^ 


LVI. Thus, the natural law is the (active) principle that informs and 
directs practical reason, guiding the will and allowing itself to be 
guided by the will in the choice of ends and means in the practical- 
existential sphere. Therefore, the natural law is determinate and 
obliging as normative: one must choose good and avoid evil. This not 
only for the subject in himself, but also for others: in fact, before God 
they participate in the same human nature, and every like (even 
among the animals) loves its own kind. This is the ethical 
consequence of predicamental predication according to Boethius's 
rule followed by St. Thomas: "By participation, all men are one man" 
(Participatione omnes homines sunt unus homo). Therefore, even on 
the level of the natural law, love of neighbor is the direct 


consequence of love of God, along with (and as a consequence of) 
the love that everyone has for himself. 


LVII. By virtue of the natural law, that participation in the eternal 
law, the entire human person, with his tendencies and inclinations, is 
called to participate in this rational guidance towards attaining the 
final End. First and foremost, the sphere of sensible life is centered 
around the cogitative, which could also be called the faculty that 
produces and preserves the impressions of "lived life" and transmits 
them to practical reason, in concrete, where belongs the practical 
judgment regarding ends and means. In the sphere of character 
education (and moral and cultural formation in general), it can be 
seen that the cogitative, that point of insertion or contact between the 
sensitive and intellective spheres, enjoys the primacy of place 
regarding the preparations for such formation, including the subject's 
dispositions, inclinations, and innate and acquired tendencies. 


LVIII. From here emerges the importance of the education and 
“formation” of the emotions, whether for knowledge or for action — i.e., 
for attaining the true and following the good. The empty paradigms in 
the modern dialectic of consciousness/self-consciousness are 
certainly not sufficient for fulfilling this task, whereas there are very 
useful (and worth further investigation) actions of cognitive and 
operative schemas (not in the Kantian direction of abstract space- 
time, but in the concrete direction of ends and means in the 
existential sphere, already mentioned above). 


LIX. At the foundation of natural law, St. Thomas insisted on the 
cognitive aspect, such that "knowledge of the truth is a kind of 
reflection and participation of the eternal law, which is the immutable 
truth" (ST I-II, q. 93, a. 2)." So, not only the natural law, which is 
fundamental, but “all laws, insofar as they participate in right reason, 
are derived from the eternal law.”! Consequently, every human law 
"has the nature of law inasmuch as it partakes of right reason; and 
accordingly it is clear that it is derived from the eternal law."** 
Through the eternal law, the natural law and the other human laws 
are thus established as a foundation of descending metaphysical 


conformity, to which (in the legislator and in subjects of the human 
law) a structure of active descending dependence corresponds. 


LX. The following active principles of moral action flow together in 
human consciousness: (a) the eternal law, which orders and 
regulates the entire universe and rational creatures in a particular 
way (ST I-II, q. 93, a. 6); (b) the natural law, as a participation of the 
eternal law with sensible impulses, tendencies, and movements 
coordinated by the cogitative power. As St. Thomas profoundly 
understood the relation between the natural and eternal law: 


a) “First, by participating in the eternal law by way of knowledge; 
second, by way of action and passion, i.e., by participating in 
the eternal law by way of an inward motive principle" (ST I-ll, q. 
93, a. 6). 

b) This way of speaking is valid not only for God's influence on 
inferior creatures, but also for man since he receives the 
impulse to act from God as the first cause, and the interior 
movements of grace, which are always from God as the author 
of salvation. 


LXI. Thus, it can be said that the practical intellect (or practical 
reason) operates in the confluence of the illuminations and 
movements of the eternal law (participated in through the natural law) 
with the entreaties and indications in the sensorial sphere furnished 
by the cogitative, which is also illuminated by reason. 


LXII. The three-fold relation between the eternal law, the natural 
law, and the cogitative could therefore be represented by the figure of 
three concentric circles, of which the external circle is the eternal law, 
the middle indicates natural law (with its first moral precepts or 
principles), and the innermost circle signifies the cogitative, which 
depends on and is directly subordinated to the natural law and 
indirectly (yet nevertheless in a profound way) to the eternal law. The 
goods towards which these especially incline are: the individual life of 
single individuals, procreation for furthering the species, the 
education of children, and, with respect to the superior part in man, it 
is the "inclincation according to the nature of his reason, the nature of 


which is proper to him: thus man has a natural inclination to know the 
truth about God, and to live in society.”™™ To obtain this, ignorance 
and offending others must be avoided, and other things that pertain to 
this inclination must be followed (ST I-II, q. 94, a. 2). 


LXIII We can now better understand man's dynamic (or 
operative) unity according to this both complex and unitary structure 
that comes from the eternal law, and by means of the natural law with 
its primary and derived precepts, also embraces the sensible sphere. 
St. Thomas's formula is in a vertical direction, as the dominant 
relation of participation requires: "All the inclinations of any part 
whatsoever of human nature, e.g., of the concupiscible and irascible 
parts, inasmuch as they are ruled by reason, belong to the natural 
law, and are reduced to one first precept [do good and avoid evil |" 
(ST I-II, q. 94, a. 2, ad 2)."" Hence there are many precepts, but they 
flow from and are nurtured by only one source (ad 2 and ad 3), which 
always remains the person (see also a. 4 & ad 3). 


LXIV. The interaction between the different spheres indicated 
above can give rise, according to the diverse stances of 
consciousness (i.e., freedom), to the effective dominance of one 
sphere over another; so, we can classify man in the existential realm 
as spiritual, rational, or passional. Those in the first group are raised 
to the divine world with higher inspirations and impulses, and with 
special divine movements, surpassing the dictates and impulses of 
the natural law. Those in the second group follow the dictates and 
impluses of the natural law, dominating their disordered appetite; 
those in the third group, however, let themselves be overcome by the 
passions. 


LXV. From here too emerges the need and opportunity to 
establish the natural law with precise positive laws, either on account 
of its indeterminacy with respect to particular actions, or for 
preventing disordered passions: 


The written [positive] law is said to be given for the correction of 
the natural law, either because the written law supplies what was 


wanting to the natural law, or because the natural law was 
perverted in the hearts of some as to certain matters, so that they 
esteemed those things good which are naturally evil, a perversion 
that needed correction (ST I-ll, q. 94, a. 5, ad 1).°° 


See also a. 4: "Since in some the reason is perverted by passion, 
or by evil habit, or by an evil disposition of nature; thus in the past 
among the Germans, theft, although it is expressly contrary to the 
natural law, was not considered wrong, as Julius Caesar relates [De 
Bello Gall., Bk. Vl, ch. 23 ]."PP 


LXVI. The law of participation touches not only upon the origin 
and coordination in the subordination between the eternal law, the 
natural law, and the positive (civil and ecclesiastical) laws, but also 
their content. It must be said that spiritual goods surpass material 
goods, and the goods of the society and the State surpass those of 
individual citizens, since man is by nature a "social animal" (Aristotle, 
Politics, |, 9, 1253a 2). Aquinas is also inspired by another Aristotelian 
principle, namely, “the whole comes before the parts," such that the 
"the good of the army is the good of its leader," (bonum exercitus est 
bonum ducis) who guides the community toward its end. 


LXVII. The first foundation of participation, of which both created 
spirits and man enjoy, is their respective "creation in God's image" 
(Gen 1:27), since their spiritual essence expresses in a finite way 
God's own infinite nature and is realized through knowing and loving 
(in this context, | would not say that man, when compared to the pure 
spirits, is made in God's image only secundum quid), since the task of 
the angel (pure spirit) and man is the same in respect to the radical 
existential choice. On the contrary, by extension, since the imperfect 
participates in the perfect, so all creatures, according to their 
respective degrees of perfection by which they participate in God's 
infinite perfection, and are said to be created according to a /ikeness, 
it can also be said (in a less rigorous sense) that they are created ad 
imaginem Dei (“They participate in the nature of an image to some 
degree" [participant aliquid de ratione imaginis): ST |, q. 93, a. 2). 
However, this relation of assimilation to God ("everything tends to 


become like God" [omnia tendunt assimilari Deo]) is different for 
rational creatures: "The universe is more perfect in goodness than 
the intellectual nature as regards extension and diffusion. Intensively 
and collectively, however, the likeness to the Divine goodness is 
found in the intellectual creature, which has a capacity for the highest 
good" (ST I, q. 93, a. 2, ad 3).99 


LXVIII. From this reality of his ownparticipation in the divine 
nature, whether in the soul's nature itself, or in the originary spiritual 
impulses to knowledge and action, man is presented as the image of 
God in a proper sense, and this is the apex of human dignity. The 
cognitive capacity, even if it is actuated in a limited way in temporal 
existence, is in itself infinite and aspires to the Infinite in the vision of 
God; likewise, and more so still, man's inclination or impetus toward 
the possession of happiness in the fruition of God, even if he can be 
subject to change, is directly directed to God, without passing (like 
the knowledge that man can have of God) through the filter of 
analogy. 

LXIX. Therefore, the love of man and of the finite spirit is directed 
towards God and ends in God, not as He is or can be known by the 
finite spirit, but as He is in Himself. So then — and it is the moment of 
greatest importance for man in his earthly existence — /ove of God 
(i.e., which is addressed to God as heavenly Father, and even more 
and properly when it is elevated by grace with the virtue of charity) is 
not essentially different from eternal beatitude, just as the implicit is 
not different from the explicit. The difference is only in the mode, not 
the substance: now, through the /umen fidei and the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, but then through the /umen gloriae and the total possession of 
the beatific vision and loving enjoyment. 


LXX. This is how Aquinas expresses it in the admirable prologue 
to the Prima Secundae, inspired by St. John Damascene: 


Since, as Damascene says, man is said to be made in God's 
image, insofar as image implies an intelligent being with free-will 
and self-movement. After having spoken of the exemplar, i.e., 
God, and of those things which come forth from His power 


according to His will, it remains for us to consider His image, i.e., 
man, inasmuch as he too is the principle of his actions, as having 
free-will and control of his actions.” 


! Suarez: “Potency and act are not correctly predicated of the 
principle of being. For being is most simple and therefore no matter 
how it exists, it is a being in act even if it happens to be in potency 
with respect to something" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 15, S 
9; d. 31 throughout; esp. S 2, nos. 23 ff.). 


? Suarez: “Act can be called perfection, whether in its formal sense, or 
limited within its species; it is limited in itself, therefore, or perhaps by 
some agent, not through the potency in which it is received" (cf. 
Disputationes metaphisicae, d. 30, S. 2, nos. 18 ff.; d. 5, § 2; d. 31, 8 13, 
nos. 14 ff., De angelis, Bk. |, chs. 12 & 15). 


? Suarez: “Insofar as God differs from creatures as existing 
necessarily, it is false that every creature is composite, and especially 
that within one thing being (esse) and essence should be 
oe (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 31, esp. §§ 4, 6 & 
13). 

4 Suarez: “No matter what should be held concerning the analogy of 
being, the objective concept of being is simply one" (cf. Disputationes 
metaphysicae, d. 2, SS 2 & 3). 


? Suarez: "In no way is the distinction between essence and esse 
necessary for distinguishing the accidents from the subject. Rather, 
accidental forms exist by their own act” (cf Disputationes 
metaphysicae, d. 5, §§ 7, 8 & 9). 

^ Suarez: "The fourth predicamental is by all means relative; but 
nothing of a relation is a real entity except the terms and the 
foundation which are something absolute" (cf. Disputationes 
metaphysicae, d. 47, § 9. Also again in the book De Trinitate, where 
he relates, contrary to St. Thomas, that each Person has proper 


entitative perfection, not entirely identical to the perfection of the 
others, but equal in value.; cf. Bk. 3, ch. 9). 


7 Suarez: “In spiritual creatures, no subtantial composition should be 
posited, nor are esse and essence distinguished in them” (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 31, § 13, nos. 24 ff.). 


8 Suarez: “Thus the body coalesces out of matter and form, as both of 
these have their own proper essence and proper being (esse), and 
therefore they exist by nature before they are united.” (cf. 
a metaphysicae, d. 13, § 5; d. 33, § 1; d. 15, § 6, no.3 & S 
9). 

? Suarez: “Wherefore singulars are the terminus of their own 
production; although they are not said to be produced of themselves 
(per se produci because each one is ordered to another.” (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 15, § 4). 


10 Suarez: “From reason alone, the real distinction of quantity from 
body cannot be proven. For substance without quantity also has 
integral parts in and of itself; quantity has assigned an ordered 
position.” (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 40, §§ 3 & 4). 


11 Suarez: “In no way can the individuation of bodies, to which any 
being whatsoever is connected, be repeated by matter.” (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 5, esp. §§ 3 & 4). 

12 Suarez: “Additionally, abstracting from quantity, substance, or 
rather whatever is real, has its location in and of itself, and the 
multiplication of a local body is in no way a contradiction,” (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 51 throughout, esp. §§ 2, 4 & 5; again 
in Disputatione de Eucharistia in Ill parte “Summae,” where the 
doctrine develops directly in opposition to Aquinas’s doctrine; De 
angelis, liber 4, ch. 3; Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 30, § 7, no. 34). 


13 Suarez: “In this all agree.” (Yet Suarez differs from Blessed 
Thomas, with regard to the first mover of that which is living. Aquinas 
says that it is an external principle; Suarez says that it does not have 
an external principle, cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 18, § 7). 


14 Suarez: “Vegetable and sensitive souls certainly have their own 
esse and are produced in and of itself (per se), otherwise it would be 


produced as infused in a body and therefore could not be called a 
terminus of creation.” (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 15, §§ 2, 4 
& 9, no. 5 ubi de forma substantiali in communi, esp. § 2, no. 13 post 
medium; cf. De anima). 


15 Suarez: “The human soul subsists of itself (per se) and after its 
production is infused into the body; therefore, it cannot depend on the 
body for its individuation” (cf. Disputanones metaphysicae, d. 5, S 5). 


16 Suarez: “Although it is more commonly and better said that the soul 
is the unique form of man, nevertheless this is neither definitively 
proven nor do the arguments of St. Thomas have necessity." (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 13, S 13, no. 14). 


17 Suarez: “Nor is the distinction of the faculties certainly from the 
soul, which is perhaps the immediate principle of operation." (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 14, § 5 et in tractatu De anima). 


15 Suarez: “There is no reason why immaterial being (esse) should be 
intellectual; wherefore neither does God's spirituality sufficiently 
demonstrate his intelligence (scientia (cf. | Disputationes 
metaphysicae, d. 30, §§ 14 & 15). 


1? Suarez: "Probably against St. Thomas, the distinction of the agent 
intellect from the possible intellect is negated." (cf. De anima, Bks. 4 
& 8, no. 13). 


20 Suarez: “The formal universal is constituted by abstraction itself; 
whereas the singulars are the object of direct cognition." (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 6, S8 5 & 6; d. 35, 88 2, 3 & 4; De 
anima, Bk. 4 ch. 3). 


?! Suarez: "There is no action wherein practical judgment precedes 
choice (electio), but a perfect act of the will can follow the 
apprehension of eligibility" (cf. De auxiliis etorolegomenis ad gratiam; 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 19, S 6). 


7? Suarez: "Although God is proved as the universal cause ordering 
everything, nevertheless the great ways of Aquinas are proved from 
accepted principles; ‘everything that moves is moved by another,’ 
and ‘where there is more and less, there must be a maximum,’ are 
not effective: on the contrary, these principles are either false or at 


least dubious” (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 18, S 7; d. 29, S 1, 
nos. 7 ff; § 3, no. 21). 


23 Suarez: "It is better taken as a principle from which the divine 
attributes are derived, from the very fact of aseitatis" (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 30, § 6: it is noted, but more fully 
discussed in Losada and the others of the same school). 


^^ Suarez: “Certainly only God has power over every being; 
nevertheless, in this or that being, a creature is also able to work, 
formally; nor can it be proven by reason that the ability to create 
something be communicated to any creature. Indeed, it must be 
admitted that a created agent requires the cooperation of God in 
causing its effect, but does not receive its motion directly from God 
himself" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 20, §§ 2 & 3; d. 22, 8 2, 
no. 51: He says that St. Thomas retracts in the Summa what he had 
written for De pot. , q. 3, a. 7; ibi S 3, and turns the motion to 
cooperate in the effect, especially no. 12 & S 4. The same, in an 
extended form, is in the book De auxiliis). 


25 “Thus we see that the legislation concerning education is one of 
the duties of the president of a republic. It must, therefore, come 
under the authority of the Apostolic See, by which the whole Church 
is governed." (St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra impugnantes cultum Dei 
et religionem, ch. 2, no. 68 in Opuscula theologica, Turin 1954, vol. Il, 
p. 21 a). These words are cited by St. Pius X in the motu proprio 
Doctoris Angelici (introduction). 


76 The praises and recommendations that the Popes directed to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas were succinctly collected by Leo XIII in the 
encyclical letter Aeterni Patris. For a more detailed description, in 
chronological order, see: J.-J. Berthier, Sanctus Thomas Aquinas 
"Doctor Communis" Eeclesiae, Rome 1914. Ad synthesim redegerunt 
inter alios: J. Maritain, Le Doeteur Angélique, Paris 1930, pp. 197 ff.; 
S. Szabo, Die Auktoritát des heiligen Thomas von Aquin in der 
Theologie, Regensburg-Rom 1919; J. Ude, Die Auktoritát des heiligen 
Thomas von Aquin als Kirchenlehrer undseine “Summa theologiae" , 
Salzburg 1932; R. Markovics, Grundstdzliche Vorfragen einer 
methodischen Thomasdeutung, Rome 1956: C. Fabro, Breve 


introduzione al tomismo, ist ed., Rome 1960. For the papal 
documents written about this matter until the year 1932 we follow the 
Enchiridion Clericorum, published by the Holy Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities, Rome, 1938. For the subsequent 
references we follow the Acts of the Apostolic See. 


27 Thus writes Leo XIII in the encyclical letter Aeterni Patris (dated 
August 4, 1879), in which St. Thomas is described as the one “[who| 
among the Scholastic Doctors, the chief and master of all towers" (qui 
inter scholasticos doctores, omnium princeps et magister, longe 
eminet). After the words quoted, the Holy Father immediately 
proceeds to praise St. Thomas's abundance of wisdom and capacity 
for teaching: see Enchiridion Clericorum n. 416, p. 226. Then the Pope 
praises St. Thomas's stability of principles and abundance of learning 
in the field of philosophy, since he "was the greatest expounder of the 
natural aptitude of reason for the truth" (maximus fuit interpres ipsius 
aptitudinis naturalis rationis ad veritatem); Enchiridion clericorum, no. 
417, p. 226 ff. 


28 Pius XI: “We so heartily approve the magnificent tribute of praise 
bestowed upon this most divine genius that We consider that Thomas 
should be called not only the Angelic, but also the Common or 
Universal Doctor of the Church; for the Church has adopted his 
philosophy for her own, as innumerable documents of every kind 
attest" (encyclical letter Studiorum ducem | Enchiridion clericorum, no. 
1174, p. 626]). John XXIII later alluded to these words: “This is 
contained, in part, in the text that follows it. 

His (Saint Thomas") doctrine, which is more appropriate than 
others for explaining the recognized truths of God, the lessons of the 
holy fathers and the principles of right reason, as her own and called 
its author the Common, that is universal, Doctor" (cf. Pius XI, 
encyclical letter Studiorum ducem, in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Rome 
1923, p. 314): Oratio delivered by John XXIII to the members of the V 
International Thomistic Congress on September 16, 1960; Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, Rome 1960, 52, p. 821. 


79? These Acts are designated as distinguished and official, since they 
were directed to the whole Church: see Leo XIII, in the encyclical 


letter Aeterni Patris, dated August 4, 1879; St. Pius X (1903-1914), in 
the motu proprio Doctoris Angelici, dated June 29, 1914. Soon after 
that, in connection to the Pope's motu proprio, the Holy Congregation 
for Education, with the approval of the Pope, proposed a list of St. 
Thomas's 24 "first principles and major propositions," which "are to be 
held as holy" (July 27, 1914); Benedict XV (1914—1922), in the new 
Code of Canon Law, decrees that both religious people (c. 589, § 1) 
and clerics (c. 1366, 2) should consider St. Thomas as a master. In 
the encyclical Studiorum Ducem, Pius XI (1922-1937) begins by 
reaffirming the precept proposed in the Code of Canon Law; then, he 
remembers the praises of Alexander VI (who, in 1256, caused the 
holy Doctor to be promoted in Paris) and, above all, those of John 
XXII (who canonized him in 1318): "He enlightened the Church more 
than all other doctors; a man can derive more profit in a year from his 
books than from pondering all his life the teaching of others" 
(Enchiridion clericorum, no. 1174; the Sacred Congregation for 
Seminaries and Universities, Rome 1937, p. 625); Pius XII (1939— 
1958) renews the decree of the Code of Canon Law: with regard to 
the clergy in the apostolic constitution Sedes sapientiae (articulus 44, 
par. 2); with regard to all those who are devoted to learning in the 
encyclical letter Humani Generis, dated August 12, 1950; and, on 
September 14, 1955, in the address to those who attended the IV 
International Thomistic Congress in Rome. (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
Rome 1950, 32, pp. 571 ff.; 1955, 47, p. 683 f. & p. 691). 


30 Leo XIII, in the encyclical letter Aeterni Patris [Enchiridion 
clericorum, no. 398; ed. cit, p. 212]. These are the main theological 
errors for which some Catholic thinkers were condemned by the 
Church during the 19th century: indifferentism, in relation to F. de 
Lammennais (Gregory XVI, in the encyclical letter Mirari vos, dated 
August 15, 1832 [DZ 1613-1616]; traditionalism, in relation to L. E. 
Bautain and A. Bonetty (see Gregory XVI, in the short letter dated 
December 20, 1835 and Pius IX, in the decree of the Holy 
Congregation of the Index, dated June 15, 1855 [DZ 1622-1627 and 
1649—1652]); critical idealism, in relation to G. Hermes, A. Gunther 
and J. Frohschammer (Gregory XVI, in the short letter Dum 


acerbissimas, dated September 26, 1835, where he explicitly 
condemns “impious and insidious labors of any one of these writers” 
(impiae et insidiosae quorumdam scriptorum molitiones) [DZ 1618— 
1621 |). See Pius IX, in the short letter Eximiam Tuam, dated June 15, 
1857, and written against Gunther, who extended the principles of the 
new philosophy adopted by Hermes to the methods of theology, in 
order to "demonstrate" some supreme mysteries of the faith, 
particularly concerning the Trinity and the Incarnation [DZ 1655- 
1658]; and Pius IX, in the letter Gravissimas Inter, dated December 
11, 1862, and addressed to the Archbishop of Munich, written against 
Frohschammer [DZ 1666—1676]. J. Frohschammer yielded very little; 
in fact, he dared to write back against the encyclical letter Aeterni 
Patris in his late work Die Philosophie des heiligen Thomas von 
Aquin, Leipzig 1889. In his youth he had already written Über das 
Recht der neueren Philosophie der Scholastik gegenilber, Munich 
1863. In our time, the foremost opponent of Thomism among the 
Catholics is probably the priest J. Hessen, who openly follows the 
paths of the Neo-Kantians (cf. J. Hessen, Die Weltanschauung des 
heiligen Thomas von Aquin, Stuttgart 1926; 2nd ed. cum titulo: 
Thomas vonAquin und wir, München-Basel 1955). 


3! St. Pius X, in the motu proprio Doctoris Angelici [Enchiridion 
clericorum, no. 829; ed. cit, p. 429]. The Pope had consumed these 
same ideas in the encyclical letter Pascendi, 1907 [Enchiridion 
clericorum, no. 805, ed. cit, p. 437 s]. These were prescribed in the 
Code of Canon Law prepared by St. Pius X and promulgated by 
Benedict XV, can. 1366 2 [Enchiridion Clericorum, no. 1040; in the 
aforementioned edition, p. 526]. The same precepts are applied to the 
ministers of the Church: can. 589, S 1. Pope Pius XI, in the encyclical 
letter Studiorum Ducem, dated June 29, 1923: "In a recent apostolic 
letter confirming the statutes of Canon Law, We declared that the 
guide to be followed in the higher studies by young men training for 
the priesthood was Thomas Aquinas" [Enchiridion clericorum, no. 
1174; ed. cit., p. 624]. 


?? This was also explicitly indicated by Pius XI in the encyclical letter 
Studiorum ducem | Enchiridion clericorum, no. 1178; ed. cit., p. 628]. 


33 Leo XIII already asserted this magnanimity of St. Thomas’s 
doctrine in the encyclical letter Aeterni Patris | Enchiridion clericorum, 
no. 417; ed. cit., p. 266 f]. St. Pius X unwaveringly embraced these 
notions, which he developed more fully in the motu proprio Doctoris 
Angelici | Enchiridion clericorum, no . 890; ed. cit., p. 490 f]. Very 
similar ideas were put forward by Benedict XV (Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, Rome 1914, VI, p. 576), Pius XI (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
Romae 1923, XV, p. 324) and Pius XII (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
Romae 1939, XXXI, p. 246 ff). Even now, Leo XIII praises the 
Thomistic notion of freedom and contrasts it with the license of the 
moderns, in the encyclical letter Aeterni Patris [Enchiridion 
clericorum, no. 426; ed. cit., p. 232 ff] 


* St Pius X, in the motu proprio Doctoris Angelici [Enchiridion 
clericorum, n. 889; ed. cit., p. 490]. Leo XIII also regards St. Thomas's 
doctrine as a universal protection against heresies; see the encyclical 
letter Aeterni Patris | Enchiridion clericorum, n. 420; ed. cit., p. 229 ff]. 
Leo XIII touches on the anti-Thomism of the Protestants, otherwise 
well known among historians of theology, in the encyclical letter 
Aeterni Patris | Enchiridion clericorum, n. 420; ed. cit., p. 229 f]. St. 
Pius X also, in the motu proprio Doctoris Angelici | Enchiridion 
clericorum, n. 890; ed.cit., p. 491]. 


35 Leo XIII, in the encyclical letter Aeterni Patris [Enchiridion 
clericorum, no. 417; ed. cit., p. 227]. The Angelic Doctor regards the 
human mind's tendency for truth—and for the consonance, or 
harmony, of faith and reason— as the methodological principle of his 
doctrinal activity. From this standpoint, the quintessential text is his 
Commentary on Boethius's De Trinitate, throughout (esp. q. |, aa. 1-2; 
q. Il, aa. 1-3; q. Ill, aa. 1-2; q. V, a. 4; q. VI, aa. 2-4); see also: 
Commentarium in primum librum Sententiarum, Prologue, a. 1: Utrum 
praeterphysicas disciplinas alia doctrina sit homini necessaria; SCG 
l, ch. 4: Quod veritas divinorum ad quam naturalis ratio pertingit 
convenienter hominibus credenda proponitur; ST |, q. 1, a. 1: Utrum 
sit necessarium praeter philosophicas disciplinas aliam doctrinam 
habere. A doctrinal and historical analysis of this new kind of 
theological methodology was offered by M. Grabmann, one of the 


most learned historians of Thomism, in “Die theologische Erkenntnis- 
und Einleitungslehre des Thomas von Aquin aulGrund seiner Schrift 
in Boethium de Trinitate," in Thomistische Studien, IV, Fribourg 1948. 


36 According to the rule of the Code of Canon Law, can. 1366, 2: 
"Professors shall treat studies in rational theology and philosophy 
and the instruction of students in these disciplines according to the 
system, teaching, and principles of the Angelic Doctor and hold to 
them religiously." [ Enchiridion clericorum, no. 1040; ed. cit., p. 526]. 
With respect to the ministers of the Church, see can. 589, 1. Leo XIII 
related how almost every religious order praised and embraced St. 
Thomas's doctrine; see the encyclical letter ^ Aeterni Patris 
| Enchiridion clericorum, no. 418; ed. cit, p. 271. This same Pope 
urged even the Franciscans themselves to follow St. Thomas, in the 
epistle to the Minister General Nostra erga dated November 25, 1898, 
in Acta Leonis XIII, vol. XVIII, p. 188. Since then, the pronouncement 
of the Code of Canon Law has often recurred in papal documents: 
most recently, in the address that Pope John XXIII delivered to the 
seminary rectors: “especially a solid Christian philosophical 
formation, according to the principles, doctrine, and method of St 
Thomas, which gives today’s student and the person of tomorrow 
balanced judgment, profound vision, and a good sense of intellectual 
maturity. In light of those clarificatory principles they will be judged in 
their right value the vast cultural and literary movements, the currents 
of modern thought, the lacunae and dangers of technicism" (Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, Romae 1961, p. 564). “Reasoning” which, in the 
Code of Canon Law, is understood according to the papal 
documents: “reasoning, that is to say, scholastic method,” which 
operates through strictly argumentative or syllogistic means 
[Enchiridion clericorum, no. 1128; ed. cit., p. 584 ff]. In the motu 
proprio Doctoris Angelici, St. Pius X solemnly advises to strictly 
observe St. Thomas’s own principles while applying this kind of 
method: 

a) It is not a question of bringing back a generic and unspecified 
scholastic method, but exc/usively—and not just predominantly—the 


one that is based on St. Thomas's principles [ Enchiridion clericorum, 
no. 889; ed. cit., p. 490]. 

b) These principles must not be taken as occasions for personal 
speculations, but as the foundations for the investigation of both 
natural and supernatural truths [| Enchiridion clericorum, no. 890; ed. 
cit., p. 491]. 

c) Those who are interested in philosophy and theology are warned 
not to take any step away from Aquinas, especially in the field of 
metaphysics, since this wil! not be possible without great harm 
| Enchiridion clericorum, no. 891; ed. cit., p. 491]. 

d) St. Thomas's principles, or major pronouncements, must be 
properly interpreted and rigorously followed [Enchiridion clericorum, 
no. 891; ed. cit., p. 491 ff]. 

e) As a consequence, whenever the Church approves the doctrine 
of some saint or theologian, this approval must still be understood in 
this sense: it can happen as long as such doctrine agrees with 
Aquinas's principles, or as long as it does not contradict them in the 
least | Enchiridion clericorum, no. 891; ed. cit., p. 491]. 

These principles or major pronouncements, also known as the 24 
Theses, were commissioned by the Pope himself, and published by 
the Sacred Congregation for Catholic Education on July 27, 1914 
| Enchiridion clericorum, nos. 894—918; ed. cit., p. 493 ff]: currently, 
thanks to advancements in the method and to new investigations, 
these theses can either be reduced to an even tighter form, or 
extended to other fields (such as ethics, natural law, economy, 
politics). In fact, a similar list should also exist in relation to the 
principles of theology, both speculative and practical. 


?7 John XXIII in the address to the participants of the V International 
Thomistic Congress: Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 52, Rome 1960, p. 821. 


38 SCG I, 1. 

39 SCG I, 2. 

40 ST I-II, q. 109, a. 1. 

^! ST I, q. 84, a. 5. 

42 In | De coelo et mundo, |. 22. 


43 Pius XII, in his encyclical letter Humani generis, in Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, Rome 1950, 42, p. 571 ff. 


44 ST I, q. 12, a. 1. 
^5 ST I-II, q. 94, a. 2. 


46 In | Sent, d. 8, q. 1, a. 3; De pot, q. 9, a. 7, ad 13; Compendium 
theologiae, |, ch. 219. 


47 [n IV Metaph., |. 6, no. 605. 

48 ST I-II, q. 51, a. 1; SCG I, 10 

49 ST I-II, q. 94, a. 2. 

?0 ST I, q. 2, a. 3 (5 ways); q. 44, a. 1 (on creation). 
51 ST I, q. 2, a. 3 (V way); q. 22, a. 2; I-II, q. 1, a. 4. 
?? SCG I, 3. 

53 ST I, q. 76, a. 1. 

?^ ST I, q. 84, a. 7. 

55 ST I, q. 83; I-II, q. 9, aa. 1, 3, and 4. 

?6 ST I, q. 75, a. 2. 

57 ST I, q. 29, a. 3, ad 2. 

58 De Ver., q. 22, a. 2, ad 5; ST I-II, q. 2, a. 3. 

5 SCG III; ST I-II; quaestio disputata De virtutibus in communi. 


60 De Ver., q. 14, a. 2; q. 16, a. 1; ST I, q. 79, aa. 12 & 13, ad 3; I-II, q. 
93, a. 6; q. 94, a. 1, ad 2. This condition of the first principles is also 
known as the "spark of the soul" (In I| Sent., d. 39, q. 3, a. 1). 


6! ST I-II, q. 94, a. 2 (article of capital importance!). 

62 ST I-ll, q. 91, a. 2 & ad 3; a. 3, ad 1; a. 4, ad 1; q. 93, aa. 2 & 3. 
63 ST I-II, qq. 55-56; qq. 71-81. 

^^ De Ver., q. 27, a. 1; ST I-II, q. 109, aa. 1—10. 

65 ST Prologue. 

66 ST II-Il, q. 10 a. 12; IIl, q. 68, a. 10; Quodlib., ll, q. 4, a. 2. 

67 De Ver., q. 14, a. 1; ST II-II, q. 2, aa. 3-8. 


68 In Boethii De Trin., q. 3, a. 1 & ad 4. 

6 ST Il-Il, q. 1, a. 10; q. 11, a. 2, ad 3; De pot., q. 10, a. 4, ad. 3. 
70 ST I-II, qq. 109 & 112. 

"'STLq.1,a.7. 

7? ST I, q. 2, Prologue. 

73 ST Ill, Prologue. 

7^ Compendium theologiae, |, chs. 199—200. 


75 The Council has certainly kept in mind Pius XII's declaration in the 
encyclical Humani generis, which made the point about the doctrinal 
situation of the Church in the middle of the 20 century: “The Church . 

. well knows from the experience of centuries, the method of 
Aquinas is singularly preeminent both of teaching students and for 
bringing truth to light.”t [Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 42 (1950), p. 573]. 
The texts of Vatican II still seem more explicit and peremptory. 


t “Ecclesia . . . plurium saeculorum experientia probe scit Aquinatis 
methodum ac rationem sive in tironibus erudiendis, sive in 
absconditis veritatibus pervestigandis, singulari praestantia eminere." 


76 “Ad mysteria salutis integre quantum fieri potest illustranda, ea ope 
speculationis, sancto Thoma magistro, intimius penetrare eorumque 
nexum perspicere alumni addiscant" [Enchiridion Vaticanum, 10" ed., 
Bologna 1976, vol. l, no. 807]. 

77 *Singulae disciplinae propriis principiis, propria methodo atque 
propria inquisitionis scientificae libertate . . . excolantur . . . et.. 
altius perspiciatur quomodo fides et ratio in unum verum conspirent, 
Ecclesiae Doctorum, praesertim sancti Thomae Aquinatis vestigia 
es | Enchiridion Vaticanum, 10" ed., Bologna 1976, vol. I, no. 
843]. 

78 “Sanctum Thomam Aquinatem tamquam unum e maximis 
Ecclesiae magisteri habeant" [Enchiridion Vaticanum, 10^ ed., 
Bologna 1976, vol. IIl, no. 1930]. 


79 Se tò owibv: Metaph, VI, 1, 1025b 31. 


80 Bernhard Philibert, Christliche Prophetie und Nuklearenergie, 
Zehnte Aufl., Stein am Rhein 1981, p. 51: “Mit der Nuclearenergie is 
etwas ganz Neues eingetreten, das ebenso greifbarreal wie 
nebelhafstrugerisch vor uns steht.” 


81 Cf. Metaph. VII, 10, 1034 b 20 ff. 

82 De Ver. , ll, 5; De Pot, Ill, 1 ad 12-14. . . Cf. C. Fabro, 
Partecipazione e Causalità, p. 488, note 2. 

83 De Anima, ll, 4, 415 b 12. 

8^ For more, see Fabro, Partecipazione e Causalità, Turin 1960, pp. 
330—396. There are various formulas, for example texts 22, 34, 39, 49, 
etc. 

85 Metaph., VII, 3, 1029 a 20 and 30-34. 

56 Ibid., V. 13, 1020 a 7 ff. 

87 Ibid., V, 14, 1020 a 33 ff. 


' The original Latin text will be reproduced in footnotes, followed by 
the opposing thesis by Francisco Suarez. The Italian translation is by 
the author. 


a For the sake of clarity, the editors have reproduced the entirety of 
the Latin texts in an appendix at the end of the book. To see this 
section and section 2 in the original Latin go to the Latin Appendix to 
Chapter 6. 

b “Primum quod cadit in imaginatione intellectus est ens sine quo nihil 
potest apprehendi ab intellectu." 

© “lllud quod primo intellectus concipit quasi notissimum et in quod 
omnes conceptiones resolvit est ens." 

d “lllud enim quod primo acquiritur ab intellectu est ens, et id in quo 
non invenitur ratio entis non est capibile ab intellectu." 

e "Unde oportet quod omnes aliae conceptiones accipiantur ex 
additione ad ens . .. in quantum exprimunt modum ipsius entis qui 
nomine entis non exprimitur . . . (vel) sicut specialis modus entis . . . 


secundum diversa rerum genera; (vel) ita quod modus expressus sit 
modus generalis consequens omne ens et hic modus dupliciter accipi 
potest." 


f “Unde unicuique apprehenso a nobis atribuimus quod est ens et per 
consequens quod sit unum et bonum, quae convertuntur cum ente." 


9 "Prima philosophia, quae considerat omnia principia, habet pro 
subiecto ens quod est commune ad omnia; et ideo considerat quae 
sunt propria entis, quae sunt omnibus communia tamquam propria 
sibi." 

^ “In his quae in apprehension hominis cadunt, quidam ordo invenitur. 
Nam id quod primo cadit in apprehensione est ens, cuius intellectus 
includitur in omnibus quaecumque quis apprehendit. Et ideo primum 
principium indemostrabile est quod non est simul affirmare et negare 
quod fundatur super rationem entis et non entis et super hoc principio 
omnia alia fundantur." 


'“Igitur intellectus noster cognoscit ens et ea quae sunt per se entis in 
quantum huiusmodi; in qua cognitione fundatur primorum 
principiorum notitia, ut non esse simul affirmare et negare et alia 
huiusmodi. Haec igitur sola principia intellectus noster naturaliter 
cognoscit ac conclusiones per ipsa." 


| *Unum, quod cum ente convertitur, ipsum ens designat superaddens 
indivisionis rationem quae cum sit negatio vel privatio, non ponit 
aliquam naturam enti additam." 


k “Unum non addit supra ens rem aliquam, sed tantum negationem 
indivisionis: unum enim nihil aliud significant quam ens indivisum. Et 
ex hoc ipso apparet quod unum convertitur cum ente." 


! “Esse rei, non veritas eius, causat veritatem intellectus; esse extra 
animam." 


™ “Cum autem in re sit quidditas eius et suum esse, veritas fundatur 
in esse rei magis quam in quidditate. . .. Unde dico quod ipsum esse 
est causa veritatis secundum quod est in cognitione intellectus. Sed 
tum ratio veritatis per prius invenitur in intellectu quam in re." 


n "Ergo entitas rei praecedit rationem veritatis, sed cognitio est 
quidam veritatis effectus." 


? "Secundum hoc quod aliquid habet de entiate, secundum hoc est 
notum adaequari intellectui, et sic ratio sequitur rationem entis." 


P "Bonum dicit rationem perfecti, quod est appetibile; et per 
consequens dicit rationem ultimi. Unde id quod est ultimum 
perfectum, dicitur bonum simpliciter." 


3 “Et tamen secundum primum actum est quodammodo bonum et 
secundum ultimum actum est quodammodo ens." 


r “Verum et bonum addunt relationem quamdam; sed bonum 
relationem ad finem, verum relationem ad formam exemplarem." 


$ "Est autem participare quasi partem capere, et ideo quando aliquid 
participare illud." 

"Sicut homo dicitur participare animal, quia non habet rationem 
animalis secundum totam communitatem; et eadem ratione Socrates 
participat hominem; similiter etiam, subiectum participat accidens et 
materia, formam." 

"Impossibile est secundum primos duos modos [quod] ipsum esse 
participet aliquid . . .Sed ipsum esse est communissimum: unde 
ipsum quidem participatur in aliis, non autem participat aliquid aliud." 


t “Individuum autem aliquod in infima parte rerum, quae continet 
generabilia et corruptibilia, perfectum invenitur ex eo quod habet 
quidquid ad se pertinent, secundum rationem individuationis suae, 
non autem quidquid pertinet ad naturam suae speciei, cum natura 
suae speciei etiam in aliis individuis inveniatur." 


' Theses XXI-XXXV refer to the philosophy of nature, and do not 
appear in the first edition of this book. They were published by 
Cornelio Fabro in Cinquantanni di Magistero teologico-Scritti in 
onore di mons. Antonio Piolanti nel 50.mo del suo sacerdozio, 
Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1985, pp. 167—172. The 15 theses were 
entitled “The Emergence of the act in speculative reflection," and 
were introduced by the following “theme”: “Thinking and willing 
express two aspects of the finite spirit in its existential becoming as 


‘perfective growth’ [accrescimento perfettivo] in itself and in the act 
open to being.” 

u "Omne quod de pluribus praedicatur univoce secundum 
participationem, cuilibet eorum competit de quo praedicatur, nam 
species participare dicitur genus et individuum speciem." 


" "Per formam enim substantia fit proprium susceptivum eius quod 
est esse." 


" "Ens autem dicitur id quod finite participat esse, et hoc est 
proportionatum intellectui nostro cuius obiectum est quod quid est ut 
dicitur in /// De anima [429 b 10 ff.], unde illud solum est capibile 
intellectu nostro quod habet quidditatem participantem esse." 


* "Ex hoc quod aliquid est ens per participationem, sequitur quod sit 
causatum ab alio." 


Y "Necesse est dicere omne ens, quod quocumque modo est, a Deo 
esse. Si enim aliquid invenitur in aliquo per participationem, necesse 
est quod causetur in ipso ab eo cui essentialiter convenit, sicut ferrum 
ignitum ab igne . . . [sed] Deus est ipsum esse per se subsistens . . . 
[at] esse subsistens non potest esse nisi unum. Relinquitur ergo 
quod omnia alia a Deo non sint suum esse sed participant esse. 
Necesse est igitur omnia diversificantur secundum diversam 
participationem essendi . . . causari ab uno primo ente quod 
perfectissime est." 


Z “Non est verum quod intelligere vel velle sit nobilius quam esse si 
secernantur ab esse: immo sic esse eo est eis nobilius." 


aa “lllud per quod aliquid cognoscitur per similitudinem lumen dici 
potest; probat autem Philosophus in IX Metaph. [1051 a 29] quod 
unumquodque cognoscitur per id quod est in actu; et ideo ipsa 
actualitas rei est lumen ipsius." 


bb “Omne participatum comparatur ad participans ut actus eius. 
Quaecumque autem forma creata per se subsistens ponatur, oportet 
quod participet esse; quia ipsa vita vel quidquid sic diceretur, 
participat ipsum esse, ut dicit Dionysius [De div. nom.: PG 3, 820]. 
Esse autem pariticpatum finitur ad capacitatem participantis. Unde 
solus Deus, qui est ipsum suum esse, est actus purus et infinitus. In 


substantiis vero intellectualibus est compositio ex actu et potentia, 
non quidem ex material et forma, sed ex forma et esse participato. 
Unde a quibusdam autem dicuntur componi ex quo est et quod est: 
ipsum enim esse est quo aliquid est." 


cc "Oportet in substantia spirituali creata esse duo, quorum unum 
comparatur ad alterum ut potentia ad actum: quod sic patet. 
Manifestum est enim quod primum ens, quod Deus est, est actus 
infinitus, utpote habens in se totam essendi plenitudinem, non 
contractam ad aliquam naturam generis vel speciei. Unde oportet 
quod ipsum esse eius non sit esse quasi inditum alicui naturae, quia 
sic finiretur ad illam naturam. Unde dicimus quod Deus est ipsum 
suum esse." 


dd “Unde natura lapidis vel cuiuscumque materialis rei cognosci non 
potest complete et vere nisi secundum cognoscitur ut in particulari 
existens. Particulare autem cognoscimus per sensus et 
imaginationem. Et ideo necesse est ad hoc quod intellectus actu 
intelligat suum obiectum proprium, quod convertat se ad 
phantasmata, ut speculetur naturam universalem in particulari 
existentem." 


ee “quilibet habens voluntatem, dicitur bonus in quantum habet 
bonam voluntatem: quia per voluntatem utimur omnibus quae in 
nobis sunt. Unde non dicitur bonus homo, qui habet bonum 
intellectum: sed qui habet bonam voluntatem. Voluntas autem respicit 
finem ut obiectum proprium: et sic, quod dicitur, ‘quia Deus est bonus, 
sumus' [Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, |. |, ch. 32], refertur ad 
causam finalem." 


ff Theses LI-LXIX appear here for the first time, but they were 
originally published in Cornelio Fabro, "Metafisica e antropologia. 
L'ordine morale in 19 tesi" in Studi Cattolici, no. 276 (1984), pp. 83—87. 
99 "Questa bella d'erbe famiglia e di animali." 

Fabro is quoting Ugo Foscolo's Dei Sepolcri. 


^^ “Unde . . , lex naturalis nihil aliud est quam participatio legis 
aeternae in rationali creatura." 


! “Cognitio veritatis est quaedam irradiatio vel participatio legis 
aeternae, quae est veritas incommutabilis." 


l “omnes leges, inquantum participant de ratione recta, intantum 
derivantur a lege aeterna." 


kk “in tantum habet rationem legis, in quantum est secundum 


rationem rectam, et secundum hoc manifestum est quod a lege 
aeterna derivatur." 


Il "Uno modo, inquantum participatur lex aeterna per modum 
cognitionis; alio modo, per modum actionis et passionis, inquantum 
participatur per modum principii motivi." 

mm "inclinatio secundum naturam rationis, quae est sibi propria: sicut 
homo habet naturalem inclinationem ad hoc quod veritatem 
cognoscat de Deo et ad hoc quod in societate vivat." 


nn “Omnes inclinationes quarumcumque partium humanae naturae, 
puta concupiscibilis et irascibilis, secundum quod regulantur ratione, 
pertinent ad legem naturalem, et reducuntur ad unum primum 
praeceptum [del bonum faciendum et malum vitandum |." 


°° "Lex scripta [positiva] dicitur esse data ad correctionem legis 
naturae, vel quia per legem scriptam suppletum est quod legi naturae 
deerat: vel quia lex naturae in aliquorum cordibus, quantum ad 
aliqua, corrupta erat intantum ut existimarent esse bona quae 
naturaliter sunt mala; et talis corruptio correctione indigebat." 


PP "Aliqui habent depravatam rationem ex passione, seu ex mala 
consuetudine, seu ex mala habitudine naturae; sicut apud germanos 
olim latrocinium non reputabatur iniquum, cum tamen sit expresse 
contra legem naturae, ut refert lulius Caesar, in libro ‘De bello gallico' 
lib. VI, cap. 23." ’ 


93 "Universum est perfectius in bonitate quam intellectualis natura 
extensive et diffusive. Sed intensive et collective similitudo divinae 
perfectionis magis invenitur in intellectuali creatura, quae est capax 
summi boni." 


r "Quia, sicut Damascenus dicit, homo factus ad imaginem Dei 
dicitur, secundum quod per imaginem significatur intellectuale et 


arbitrio liberum et per se potestativum; postquam praedictum est de 
exemplari, scilicet de Deo, et de his quae processerunt ex divina 
potestate secundum eius voluntatem; restat ut consideremus de eius 
imagine, idest de homine, secundum quod et ipse est suorum 
Operum principium, quasi liberum arbitrium habens et suorum 
operum potestatem." 


CHAPTER 7 


SCHOLASTICISM AND THOMISM 


The unique position of Thomism in the complex development of 
Scholasticism is the result of the decisive quality of its doctrines and 
the originality of its speculative orientation. This distinctiveness has 
been recognized (as has been mentioned already) by the Church, 
which has chosen and recommended Thomism with a particular 
determination. The meaning of this recognition is qualitative and not 
just purely quantitative; that is, it concerns a return to Thomism as 
such, or to St. Thomas's actual thought (rather than to the traditional 
Thomist school which appears to not have been a faithful interpreter). 
It is not about, then, a simple call for a recovery of a generic 
Scholasticism reduced to principles, theses, and conclusions that are 
generic and common to all the schools. 

This minimalistic stance would deprive the papal intervention of all 
strength and its reason for existence, because it would not explain 
the insistence behind the explicit choice of St. Thomas's thought and 
the decision to emphasize the pronuntiata maiora of the Thomistic 
synthesis: to interpret those pronuntiata maiora as "shared theses" 
among all the schools signifies a misunderstanding of the indications 
obtained from research into Thomism's speculative originality and the 
bitter controversies that delayed the Church’s affirmation until 
recently. The pronuntiata maiora recommended by St. Pius X point 
out the constitutive doctrinal points of Thomism in its later 
development—that is, the 24 theses recommended by the Sacred 
Congregation of Studies. Some brief observations about 
Scholasticism’s nature and development can confirm this obvious 
and elementary diagnosis. 


1. THE GENERAL NOTION OF "SCHOLASTICISM" 


In the broadest sense, “Scholasticism” refers to “medieval 
philosophy” and, more precisely, the doctrinal movement that 
proposed a systematic conception of the world and humanity in 
harmony with Revelation and faith. In its first chronological meaning, 
Scholasticism embraces that body of doctrine that was affirmed in 
Christian schools throughout Europe during the centuries between 
the end of the Patristic era and the start of the Renaissance (when 
this was meant as a reaction against Scholasticism and the start of 
the modern age). Regarding its content, Scholasticism represents the 
influential emergence of Christianity into the field of human culture. 
This is especially the case with respect to the schools of higher 
education, promoted by the Church, which entered into all the 
branches of learning cultivated by classic antiquity, developed and 
transmitted to the West particularly from the thriving Arab culture in 
the East and the Mediterranean. Thus, all the complex edifice of 
knowledge is oriented toward the transcendent conception of truth, 
and life prepares an even deeper understanding or development of 
theological truth. As a methodological consequence, Scholasticism is 
affirmed, on one hand, in philosophy, for its greater and more direct 
adhesion to the reality of nature and to the exercise of speculative 
reflection as such; and, on the other hand, in theology, with the 
positive assumption of principles and the results of speculative 
reflection for the presentation, formulation, and defense of revealed 
dogma. Therefore, with respect to classical thought, which developed 
outside of faith and thus remained a prisoner to the immanence of 
human reason, and also with respect to the patristic era, which aimed 
above all to safeguard the integrity of revealed dogma amid the 
attacks of heresies, Scholasticism represents a positive conclusion to 
the “reconciliation” of reason with faith. 

It is this harmony between the two spheres of nature and grace, of 
reason and faith, which holds the consciousness of man in tension in 
the historical setting created by Revelation, and which constitutes the 
defining characteristic or outcome for medieval culture. This harmony 


was prepared in large part by the patristic era and so the patristic and 
scholastic ages are two complementary and continuous moments of 
the same Christian consciousness journeying toward a more intimate 
awareness of divine truth (Such harmony is often broken and lost, for 
example, in the Renaissance, when they were placed in opposition 
and were subsequently mystified in modern thought). In this sense, 
the methodical key of Scholasticism is then in the “positivity” of the 
relation between reason and faith, and this in a two-fold sense: first 
and foremost regarding what reason can “bring” to faith, that is, it can 
prepare man’s adhesion to the object of faith and clarify the meaning 
of the terms of the object itself, and then regarding how, in turn, faith 
helps reason in its most difficult moments, traversing its gaps, 
explaining its demands, and satisfying the aspirations that it is not 
able to attain. It is in this sense that Scholasticism tried to realize, 
albeit with the inevitable limits of every human work, the most 
complete form of Christian knowledge. The accusation of “the dark 
age" launched by humanists and Protestants at Scholasticism has 
been refuted by modern historiography, which has rediscovered even 
in that epoch periods of authentic humanism (12" c.), and Thomism 
itself has been recognized as such for its defense of the ontological 
consistency of the finite, human intelligence, and freedom in 
particular. 


2. DIVISIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


On the basis of the principal methodical criterion, which is the 
harmony between reason and faith, three phases can be 
distinguished in medieval Scholasticism: 


a) The (proximate) preparation that comprises the laborious 
period between the 7'^—12'^ centuries 


b) The height with the great systems of the 13" century 
c) The fallthat occurs during the 14^—15'^ centuries 


These are followed by two revivals of Scholasticism: 


d) First, in the Baroque age, especially in Italy and Spain; 

e) Then, toward the end of the 19t" century, following Leo XIII's 
initiative which ended the chaotic doctrinal context in which 
many of the Catholic schools conducted debates. 


If the term "Scholasticism" seems too vague and conventional, 
especially since it embraces, as is clear, a great variety of schools, it 
nevertheless expresses an undeniable historical reality in human 
culture and indicates the decisive era of maturity in Christian 
consciousness. This does not rule out the possibility of also speaking 
about a Jewish and an Arabic Scholasticism: in fact, even in these 
two cultural worlds an analogous historical phenomenon of similar 
research can be found, research about the harmony between 
philosophy and religion and whose results prepare and enter, at least 
in part, into the more mature medieval synthesis. It is, however, with a 
legitimate restriction that the term "Scholasticism" is reserved for 
medieval Christian thought, which in some way still survives today 
and to which it is joined together; the restriction is justified by the 
historical vitality and the survival of Christian Scholasticism The 
restriction is even more justified because whether we are speaking 
about Islam, which is limited to the monotheism of natural religion, or 
Judaism, which likewise conforms to the rigid Biblical monotheism 
and does not accept the "fulfillment" of the Trinitarian faith and 
redemption in Christ, either because the tension between reason and 
faith is not felt at all (remaining then in the immanence of nature as 
such), or it is just barely perceived as a problem that manifests as an 
encounter (or conflict) between the personality of God and the 
personality of men. While admitting the independence that reason 
obtains in its sphere in Scholasticism, the definitive meaning of such 
independence is united with the awareness of its own "limit," and this 
limit is felt in a definitive way with respect to Christian Revelation. 
Hence, Scholasticism's "theological moment' constitutes the 
culminating point, towards which the moments and problems of 
science and philosophy converge, each in its own way, but with a 
precise purpose, not however the exclusive moment, like Hegel? 


imagined although aware of the revolution caused by Aristotle’s 
entrance in the West as his new concept of science. 

Hence, Scholasticism’s characteristic motto, philosophia ancilla 
theologiae, expresses, when it is rightly understood, the spiritual 
situation of what was affirmed as the main doctrinal current of 
Christianity, as long as it is kept in mind that the balance, or harmony, 
between philosophy and theology is not something fixed and 
determined once for all, but rather is found subject to continuous 
crises and changes in the various schools and the different centuries 
that receive, aS a consequence, different and at times opposed 
solutions. In conclusion, the concept of Scholasticism, especially if it 
has a prevalent historical-cultural significance, is ultimately tied to a 
doctrinal core (the harmony between reason and faith) which 
pervades it and serves precisely as the standard for differentiating it 
from the other epochs and schools of thought. 

In particular, to make clear the importance of this characteristic of 
Scholasticism, it could be said that it entails three moments that 
correspond to the proper nature of philosophy (and to natural 
knowledge in general), of theology as such, and of their relation in 
which the ideal of a medieval person was realized, as the 
Ocopmzikóg Bloc was the ideal for Greek civilization and the 
ka okeya8óv was the ideal Greek person. De Wulk gives the following 
characteristics for the first two moments: 


a) In philosophy: the demand for "scientific rigor" in ordering the 
various fields and objects of knowledge, in the determination 
of the proper methods for each science and in the adequate 
systematization of the knowledge thus obtained. The decisive 
moment, and the "critical point" in this regard in the 
development of Scholasticism was the discovery of Aristotle 
with the appropriation of his teachings in logic, physics, 
metaphysics, and morals. 

b) In theology: as a consequence of the progress obtained by 
philosophy, theology too gradually tended to present itself in 
scientific form according to a logical distribution and was 
coordinated through various treatises, following a rational 


method befitting the arguments through rigorous syllogistic 
forms and the division of the subject matter into parts, 
questions, and articles, putting individual problems to the test 
to clarify them in their respective conceptual transparency.* 


c) Finally, at the expense of bitter struggles, Scholasticism 
accomplished the “reconciliation” of reason and faith; thanks 
to Franz Cardinal Ehrle who grasped this conclusive moment 
and for having described its fundamental points, which are the 
respective independence, each in its own field, of reason and 
faith (philosophy and Revelation), and of the mutual encounter 
that had brought about a doctrinal expansion in both fields.° 


Under this aspect, crucial from a methodological perspective and 
therefore of its achievement, Scholasticism underwent a complete 
cycle of development that the patristic age could not have done, 
since, in the prevelance of its reflection upon Biblical texts, it did not 
give rise to a systematic understanding from either a philosophical or 
theological perspective: already in the 11—12'^ centuries Abelard, St. 
Anselm, Hugh of Saint Victor, and many others were masters of the 
use of reason in theology, which the 13' century would bring to 
perfection, and thus represents positive growth, and not a pitfall, for 
Christian doctrine.^ 

On the contrary, in modern thought—from the first rumblings of 
Humanism and the lay Renaissance, which took shape with the 
rationalistic immanence of the Enlightenment and Idealism until the 
followers of Marxism and contemporary atheistic Existentialism— 
reason absorbs theology and Revelation. In the heterodox 
development that pervades it, modern thought knows about 
Christianity and Revelation, but interprets them both "within" its own 
development and as an overshadowing or an (imperfect) degree of 
such a development which has already fulfilled its historical function. 

On the one hand, then, modern thought has a direct relation to 
Scholasticism and to Christian thought in general, when it 
understands the relationship between humanity and God in a positive 
way; on the other hand, in its fundamental positions it is the explicit 


antithesis because it dissolves the infinite into the totality of the finite 
in a dialectical development. This amounts to the negation of the 
transcendent sphere of faith, in which, according to Scholasticism, 
reason is a preliminary stage; but for rational idealism, however, faith 
and religion are a preliminary and imperfect stage, belonging to 
common folk and fanciful thought, with respect to reason’s absolute 
supremacy, which is carried out in philosophy.® 


3. MEDIEVAL SCHOLASTICISM 


Scholasticism’s rapid development and unchallenged supremacy 
in medieval Europe was also the cause of its major defects, which 
become more evident in the 14" century: the barbarity of language, 
the abandonment of the study of the classics, the multiplication of 
useless and inane questions, the invasion of logical subtleties in 
metaphysical reflection, the lack of historical-critical awareness in the 
use of texts, and so on. This fostered the proliferation of various 
schools, which for centuries fought against each other regarding 
questions that were often of little or no doctrinal relevance, in such a 
way that, Scholasticism failed to notice the revolution inaugurated by 
modern philosophy and then, exhausted as it was, it was unable to 
understand it nor to hold its momentum in check. Still, every objective 
researcher must also agree that when Scholasticism is considered 
through the writings of its most outstanding figures, like St. 
Bonaventure, St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, and, in a 
heterodox direction, Siger of Brabant, it must be set among the most 
consistent historical realizations of the universality of Christian truth; 
in its principles and in its very variety of orientations, it is a valuable 
point of reference for any research about the fundamental problem of 
human existence, which is precisely the agreement between faith and 
reason, and it hitherto provides an unexhausted source of inspiration 
for investigating the problem of being and for unravelling the enigma 
of our ultimate destiny. 

Historians agree that medieval Scholasticism can be subdivided 
into three periods: the preparation phase or “early Scholasticism” 


(Frühscholastik), its rise or "high Scholasticism" (Hochscholastik), 
and finally its decline or "late Scholasticism" (Spátscholastik): the 
division has its own rationale not only from a methodological view, but 
also from a critical and doctrinal perspective as well. 


a) The preparation phase or early Scholasticism—This period 
runs from the end of antiquity (5'—6'^ c.) to the 13" century. “Masters 
of Scholasticism" emerge out of the patristic age as ecclesiastical 
authorities, like St. Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius and Boethius. 
However, the strictly philosophical doctrinal sources are: the Platonic 
dialogues (Phaedo, Meno, and fragments of the Timaeus with 
Chalcidius's great commentary on it), along with, and in a particular 
way, Aristotle's Organon in Boethius’s version and with his 
commentary, and other minor sources like the Neo-Platonic Marius 
Victorinus, Porphyry, Macrobius, and Apuleius.? The shape of early 
Scholasticism emerges from this line, in which the prevalence of 
Platonism (or Neo-Platonism) can be noted with regard to the content 
and the tendency toward dialectical procedures regarding the 
subdivisions and distinctions regarding method. Clearly, the process 
is long, laborious, and often subject to very dangerous doctrinal 
crises that had heretical repercussions for dogma itself (controversies 
about predestination, the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the sacraments, 
especially the Eucharist) which provoked ecclesiastical intervention. 
In the 9 century, John Duns Scotus Eriugena's Neo-platonic 
speculation (inspired by Pseudo-Dionysius) suddenly became a 
stumbling block in its own right; Eriugena came under suspicion of 
pantheist monism, and was condemned because of the doctrine of 
predestination.!° In the 11" century, Berengar of Tours, trusting too 
much in the dialectical game, threatened the doctrine of Eucharistic 
transubstantiation, incurring the condemnation of various councils 
(Vercelli in 1050, Rome in 1059, Poitiers in 1074, and Bordeaux in 
1080).!! Dialectic even got a hold of Roscellinus, eliciting St. Peter 
Damien's disdain. The most notable figure during this period was St. 
Anselm of Aosta, who was the first systematic theologian to start from 
Scripture and the Magisterium and then to proceed in theological 
reflection and contemplation with a Platonic-Augustinian background 


and according to the motto that is in the title of Proslogion and the 
first chapter (Migne, PL 158, 227 BC: Credo ut intelligam), a motto 
which remained for the whole of scholastic orthodoxy: Fides 
quaerens intellectum. The 12" century was notable for the flowering 
of the schools of grammar and logic and is characterized by an 
unexpected and sudden development of arts and letters of the trivium 
and the quadrivium. The School of Chartres emerges in this 
development with Clarembald of Arras, William of Conches, Bernard 
and Thierry of Chartres, and Bernard of Tours, a contemporary of 
Thierry and also called Bernard Silvestris; William of Champeaux, 
John of Salisbury, and Gilbert de la Porrée, who together stirred up 
the controversy about universals. Finally, there is Abelard (d. 1142), 
who presents the first scientific methodology for Christian theology, 
strongly opposed by the mystic St. Bernard. At the same time in the 
Parisian monastery of St. Victor, the first treatises on theology and 
systematic mysticism were written (Richard and Hugh of Saint 
Victor). The end of the century presented a great fervor for Greek and 
Arabic translations in Toledo, Palermo, and Naples, which laid the 
foundations and provided the materials for a great advance in the 
following century. 


b) The rise or high Scholasticism— The synthesis of reason and 
faith reaches its complete and definitive form in Christian thought in 
the 13'^ century; the first half of the century was characterized by the 
entrance into the West of Avicenna, Averroes, Avicebron, and 
especially Aristotle's writings on natural philosophy and metaphysics 
through Latin translations. 


C) Aristotle's entrance in Western Christian thought provoked a 
most important revolution, especially for St. Thomas's work, but the 
insertion of Aristotle was strongly opposed. The Council of Paris in 
1210, which condemned the pantheism of Amalric of Bena and David 
of Dinant, added a prohibition against reading Aristotle's new works: 
"Neither the books of Aristotle on natural philosophy nor their 
commentaries are to be read in Paris in public or private, and this we 
forbid under penalty of excommunication."? The prohibition returned 
in 1215 in the statutes of the University of Paris, redacted by Robert of 


Courcon, the pontifical legate, who explicitly distinguished between 
the philosopher’s books of logic, which were permitted, and those 
recently introduced, which were prohibited but without mention of 
excommunication: “Neither the books of Aristotle regarding 
metaphysics and physics, nor summaries of them, are to be read."!?^ 
An even more important phase was Gregory IX's personal 
intervention. Although he had renewed the previous prohibitions in 
two letters (July 7, 1228; April 13, 1231), ten days later (April 23) he set 
up a three member commission (William of Auxerre, Stephen of 
Provins, and Simon of Authie) to purge the errors from the 
incriminated books: “The books on nature, which the Provincial 
Council prohibited reading for a certain reason, are not to be used in 
Paris, unless they are examined and purged from all suspicions of 
error." However, for various reasons, especially the death of its 
leader William of Auxerre (November 3, 1231) and the complexity of 
the task itself, the commission did not seem to reach any 
conclusions. In the meantime, the situation seemed to settle on its 
own; an abundance of evidence shows that Aristotle's new books 
were studied and commentated upon just about everywhere, without 
particular limitations. This is confirmed towards the second half of the 
century in the Statuta artistarum nationis anglicae de artibus and from 
the most complete compilation of the Faculty of Arts's Statutum on 
March 19, 1255, where, listed among the books to be studied, are the 
following without any reservations: "physica, metaphysica, liber de 
animalibus, liber coeli et mundi, liber primus methereorum, liber de 
anima, liber de generatione, liber de sensu et sensato, liber de 
memoria et reminiscentia." This is, of course, in addition to the books 
of logic and the ethica quantum ad quattuor libros, that is, the Ethica 
nova and Ethica vetus.” Grabmann did not have time to complete his 
research and perhaps the only plausible solution regarding the 
contrast between the prohibitions and the Statuta remains that of 
Franz Ehrle, according to whom the stance of the ecclesiastical 
authority in these prohibitions was described as "prudent waiting": the 
ecclesiastical prohibitions ceased and lost their value by falling into 


disuse, since the scope and the alarmist situation to which the law 
referred had ceased. !* 


d) The major schools of high Scholasticism—The entrance of 
Aristotle into Western Christianity elicited different reactions. Some, 
especially in the area of theology, and not only in the Franciscan 
order but also in the early Dominican school, were fearful of every 
novelty, and continued to hold on to tradition, not wanting to separate 
themselves from St. Augustine’s doctrine; others, instead, resolutely 
went ahead on the new road and welcomed Aristotle’s vision of the 
world into the Christian synthesis. For the sake of nomenclature, it 
was agreed, after the studies of Franz Ehrle and Pierre Mandonnet, 
to label these two contrasting directions with the terms 
Augustinianism and Aristotelianism. 


e) Augustinianism— |n this trajectory, St. Augustine remains the 
principal teacher, though not the exclusive source (it should also be 
noted that he is the shared source for other masters during this 
period, although his doctrines are incorporated into all kinds of 
metaphysics from different inspirations). Augustinian metaphysics 
proceeds in the Platonic line of thought and was certainly able to be 
systematized through the exaggerated realism of a Neo-platonic sort; 
for its chief source it had the great metaphysical dialogue Fons vitae 
by the Arab-Jewish philosopher Avicebron (already mentioned), who 
was translated at the end of the 12'" century by the archdeacon from 
Toledo, Dominic Gondisalvi, who propagated the doctrines in the 
opuscules De anima, De divisione philosophiae, De immortalitate 
animae, De processione mundi, and others.'> This doctrinal direction 
is already discernible in the early Franciscan masters, for example, in 
Alexander of Hales, but it was consolidated especially in the work of 
St. Bonaventure and his disciples (Matthew of Aquasparta, Vital du 
Four, and Peter John Olivi). From the letters of John Peckham, his 
disciple and a rival of St. Thomas in Paris, we learn about the lively 
opposition between the two positions and the main controversial 
points: St. Augustine's doctrines are named in a letter dated June 1, 
1285: "What Augustine taught about the eternal rule and the 
incommunicable light [the doctrine of illumination], the potencies of 


the soul [identity of soul and faculty], the seminal reasons introduced 
in matter, and innumerable other things.” 

Another letter, dated December 7, 1284, mentions the thesis that 
made the most commotion in the anti-Thomist polemic unleashed 
from this school, namely, the unicity of substantial form in humans: 
“Whether in man there exists only one form,” (In homine existere 
tantummodo formam unam) whereas the traditional doctrine was 
securely in favor of the plurality of forms which seemed necessary to 
explain the condition of Christ's body in the grave and the diversity of 
various human operations.!ó The true metaphysical origin of this 
doctrine was the thesis, taken from  Avicebron, of universal 
hylomorphism according to which every creature, since it is finite in its 
being, is composed of matter and form: bodies are made of 
“corporeal matter" and spirits are made of "spiritual matter." The 
second Franciscan school, led by Duns Scotus, remains faithful to the 
spirit of Augustinianism, but works out metaphysical problems with 
greater adherence to the Aristotelian text, which is interpreted with a 
preference for the Avicennian line (the great critical edition of his 
works, begun by Carlo Balic,!® will allow the genuine thought of the 
Doctor subtilis to be separated from his disciples' additions or 
conclusions). 


f) Thomistic Aristotelianism— Aristotle's fortune in the West is 
linked mainly to the boldness and authority of Albert the Great, and to 
the insights of his disciple, St. Thomas Aquinas. The Angelic Doctor 
came in direct contact with the philosopher's work early in his youth, 
as we have discussed already, at the University of Naples with his 
teachers Peter of Ireland and Martin of Dacia, but for the rest of his 
life he continued to deepen his understanding of the text. In this he 
relied on the work of his translator and confrere William of Moerbeke, 
first for Aristotle's texts themselves, and then for some important 
commentaries by Alexander of Aphrodisias, Simplicius, Ammonius, 
Porphyry, Themistius, and Proclus's Elementatio theologica. While 
Albert often wavers in his final assessment of Aristotle's doctrines 
and remains under the influence of Neo-platonism, which he, in turn, 
transmits to his immediate disciples (Ulrich of Strasburg, Thierry of 


Fribourg, Berthold of Moosburg, among others), St. Thomas mined 
Aristotelian principles for their real potentialities and unhesitatingly 
appropriates them into his own interpretation of the structure of the 
real and in the elaboration of theological truth. However, more recent 
studies on the essence of Thomism have warned against an 
oversimplified interpretation, namely, that St. Thomas opted for 
Aristotelianism against Platonism and the classic and patristic forms 
of Neo-platonism; in reality, the Angelic Doctor produced a new 
synthesis in which the Platonic notion of participation incorporates 
the Aristotelian doctrine of act and potency in an original synthesis, 
and it becomes (as we have seen) the key for the solution to 
fundamental problems like creation, causality, the composition of the 
finite being, and analogy. Towards the end of his life, St. Thomas 
could proclaim, through an exegesis which is entirely unparalleled in 
the whole medieval age and which represents the higher perspective 
that he reached, that in this higher perspective of participation, Plato 
and Aristotle are found to be in agreement.'? 


g) Averroist Aristotelianism— The claim of an absolute fidelity to 
the Aristotelian text certainly had been the program for the 
"Commentator" par excellence, as Averroes has been called. From 
him it was passed down, in the second half of the 13th century, to a 
group of skillful teachers at the Faculty of Arts in Paris; these 
teachers, with the pretext of interpreting Aristotle, gave rise to grave 
problems for Catholic orthodoxy. This School had the name 
"Averroism" (averoyci, secta averroyca) and its fortune largely 
depended on having a strong thinker for a leader, like Siger of 
Brabant. Averroism's principle and immediate opponent was none 
other than St. Thomas in the opuscule De unitate intellectus contra 
averroistas (1270), where he did not fear labeling Averroes as a 
corruptor of Aristotelian thought: "Averroes, who was not a Peripatetic 
but the perverter of Peripatetic philosophy" (qui non tam fuit 
peripateticus, quam philosophiae peripateticae depravator) (ed. L. W. 
Keeler, Rome 1936, p. 38). The culmination was, as has been 
mentioned, the repeated condemnations given by the Bishop of 
Paris, Stephen Tempier, on March 7, 1277, in the form of 219 theses.?? 


These theses were largely inspired by the new philosophy whose 
advocates nevertheless professed to be believers since, in the realm 
of faith, they submitted themselves to revealed doctrine even when it 
appeared contrary to what reason demonstrated (theory of “double 
truth”). Averroism does not make an explicit appearance before 1265, 
the year in which the polemical reactions began; its history is 
prolonged throughout the entire medieval age until the Renaissance, 
where the Averroist line is particularly visible and represents, with the 
cumbersome baggage of its distinctions, the most difficult and 
decadent Scholasticism (Bruno Nardi has identified many exponents 
of this renewed Averroism: the early Pico della Mirandola, Alessandro 
Achillini, Tiberius Bacilieri, Antonio Mirandolano, Geronimo 
Tagliapietra, and others). Siger’s successor as leader for the 
movement, John of Jandun, moved toward the Franciscan school 
with regard to metaphysics.’ In political philosophy, Marsilius of 
Padua argued for the separation of Church and State in his Defensor 
pacis: this was the conclusion of the long process of the corrosion of 
Europe’s principle of spiritual unity, a principle which had dominated 
throughout the medieval age because of Scholasticism’s work, and 
so began the doctrine of the modern state. 


h) The decline or late Scholasticism — From a historical 
perspective, this label is inappropriate because Scholasticism 
continued to reign during the 14'^ and 15'" centuries; it did so largely 
in the wake of the anti-Thomist polemic conducted by secular 
masters like Henry of Ghent, but especially with the Franciscan order 
when the old Augustinian school declined and the new one with Duns 
Scotus emerged, a school which followed in Henry’s steps.? This 
struggle between Thomism and Henry/Scotus had been prepared by 
William de La Mare's Correctorium fratris Thomae, which had elicited 
from the Dominicans the rich literature of the aforementioned 
"correctoria corruptorri^ which took their titles from words in its 
opening sentence: Quare, Circa, etc. Even Giles of Rome, who 
passed for a defender of Aquinas, attacked him on many points, 
especially in theology.” However, it seems that the reason for this 
vast opposition to Thomism was to be found, not in incidental 


rivalries, but rather in the innovative nature of the Angelic Doctor’s 
doctrine, in the face of which many felt obligated to return to the 
substance of traditional positions: hence, the intellectual current that 
depends on the positions of Henry and Scotus could be called “Neo- 
Augustinianism.” The term “decadence” refers to Nominalism in a 
similar fashion, that is, with respect to the abandonment of the 
Thomistic synthesis of reason and faith, physics and metaphysics, to 
the benefit of the predominance of subjectivity or intuitive experience 
in both natural as well as supernatural knowledge. In particular, not 
only William of Ockham but also many other theologians and 
philosophers, like Peter d'Ailly and Nicholas of Autrecourt, denied the 
demonstrable value of the principle of causality. Nicholas abandoned 
Aristotelianism even in natural philosophy, explicitly moving toward 
the atomism of Democritus, as can be seen from the recent edition of 
his major works.” The causal skepticism of d'Ailly and Autrecourt 
was the object of ecclesiastical censure.” Nominalism soon had won 
and it was disseminated almost everywhere, even among the 
religious orders, like the Augustinians for example (with Gregory of 
Rimini; even among the Dominicans there were Robert Holcot and 
Durandus of Saint-Porcain). Thus, during this century there was 
plenty of freedom in doctrinal trajectories in the Church: in the great 
universities, there were chairs of Scotus, Gregory of Rimini, and 
Durandus, next to and on equal standing with the cathedra Thomae. 
Thomism as such never had the upper hand. 

A beneficial consequence of the inquiries into the concrete by the 
Nominalist via moderna (although it had already been present in 
Scholasticism with figures like Robert Kilwardby, for example)*° had 
been the change that it elicited for scientific inquiry: Jean Buridan, 
Nicole Oresme, and Albert of Saxony come to mind. If scientific 
observations and calculations in the modern sense (Galilean) were 
still far off, motion was nonetheless studied from a strictly physical 
perspective, and more importance was given to the quantitative 
rather than to qualitative treatment. Physical reality is seen as subject 
to the processes of measurement, and one can see the first hints of 
the infinitesimal and algebraic calculus, when Oresme stated the 


principle: “Every measurable thing is imagined according to the mode 
of continuous quantity’ (Omnis res mensurabilis imaginatur ad 
modum quantitatis continuae).*’ Accurate investigations in this area, 
inspired especially by Pierre Duhem's work, have shown that the 14^ 
century already recognized the concepts of "volume" and “mass,” 
albeit with uncertainty and fluctuation; "movement" was considered 
as a magnitudo intensiva or "variable greatness" and Oresme 
attempted a graphic exposition which, even if it was not Descartes's 
analytic geometry, in some way it represents a surprising anticipation 
and stimulus from afar; in Buridan there is a notion of “absolute and 
mathematical time" which is free from any dependence upon motion 
and thinking consciousness, as will be explicitly defined by Newton 
four centuries later.22 Thomas Bradwardine, in his 1322 Tractatus 
proportionis, and his followers clearly delineate the very concept of 
"function," although certainly not in its modern formulation which 
comes only at the end of the 18" century.?? Hence, Buridan and his 
school can be presented reasonably as “Galileo’s precursors,” even if 
it must be recognized that this Scholasticism, shot-through with a 
passion for knowledge of the reality of experience, remained 
embroiled in the rabble of individual consciousness, without rising 
through induction to general laws. The consequence was that the 
undoubtedly significant results that were obtained from these 
scholastics fell into oblivion, without any direct influence on the new 
physics of the 16'^ century, which rediscovered them again on its 
own.?? However, recently Weisheipl has shown that the young Galileo 
was formed by the texts of Aristotelian physics. In every way, the 
journey was extraordinary: the results that discredited Aristotelian 
physics undoubtedly caused the restlessness that pushed science in 
the modern era to new heights. 

Lastly, another title merited by late Scholasticism, and one which 
redeems much of the so-called "decadence," refers to Christian 
mysticism's outstanding development during the 14'^—15'^ century in 
the northern countries, especially in the Netherlands and Germany: 
not unlike the turn toward physical-mathematical knowledge (which 
has already been touched upon), mysticism's development was 


caused by weariness of the exasperated dialectical discussions 
which set the various schools in competition with each other, giving 
rise to rivalry and schisms even in the external life of Christianity. The 
mystical current takes shape in all the schools in Scholasticism. The 
Franciscan order had its master in St. Bonaventure himself, who in 
his mystical works gave consistency to the tumultuous aspiration that 
manifested itself in his religious family after St. Francis’s death: in 
harmony with the theological tradition, Franciscan mysticism was 
predominantly affective and directed its devotion towards Christ’s 
Passion. The most delectable fruit of medieval mysticism, De 
imitatione Christi, seems to resist every attempt to uncover its author 
and remains above every school. Dominican mysticism developed 
especially in Germany with Meister Eckhart and his disciples 
Johannes Tauler, Blessed Henry Suso, and Nicholas of Cusa himself, 
who collectively formed the so-called “Rhineland school”; this school 
has in its wake the great Ruysbroek and perhaps also the 
anonymous author of Theologia deutsch who is said to be from 
Frankfurt (der Frankfurter), so dear to Luther. In this mysticism, the 
intuitive and contemplative element, from evidently Neoplatonic 
derivation (Proclus and Pseudo-Dionysus), prevails in the desire to 
comprehend the boundless sea of divine wisdom: the characteristic 
doctrine is that of the scintilla animae (die Füncklein der Seele).?! The 
polemic that erupted is well-known, not so much from the theological 
writings as from Eckhart's preaching, which brought the orator before 
an ecclesiastical tribunal which then condemned him with the bull /n 
agro dominico on March 27, 1329.7 However, the problem of 
Eckhart's orthodoxy is still far from being resolved, and Denifle’s 
reduction of Eckhart's thought to pure Thomism is not completely 
satisfactory, because there were already many shades of Thomism in 
that era; even the pretense of making Eckhart the founder of modern 
pantheism must be called anachronistic and exaggerated. Even the 
citation from Hegel? is not enough to confirm it, since Hegel does not 
show that he knows much about the Domincian's thought (the citation 
seems to be taken from Franz von Baader!). Even if a continuity of 
motives in Germanic spirituality from Eckhart and his school to the 


heterodox mysticism of Sebastian Franck, Valentin Weigel, Jakob 
Böhme, and from them to pantheistic idealism,?^ could be shown, at 
best what is confirmed is an atmosphere of vague spiritual affinity 
that does not demonstrate the rigorous derivation of doctrines. 


4. SECOND SCHOLASTICISM 


Even this label, which indicates Scholasticism during the 16'^—1 7^ 
centuries, is conventional: Humanism and the Renaissance did not 
extinguish Scholasticism, but rather limited and restricted it for the 
most part to ecclesiastical and especially theological schools, not to 
mention that they both remain bound by many problems and spiritual 
interests that always fed into, albeit in different directions, the various 
scholastic systems (viae). 

The crumbling of Scholasticism came in the period of decline into 
true chaos when the writings during that epoch, which libraries have 
made known through the inquiry of the most expert specialists 
(Denifle, Ehrle, Mandonnet, Grabmann, Glorieux, Pelster, Koch, 
Pelzer, and others), are impressive evidence. That loss was 
undoubtedly linked to the struggle against Thomism; its most 
characteristic theses such as moderated realism in the question of 
universals, with the doctrine of the agent intellect and abstraction, the 
concept of potency, and the distinction between essence and act of 
being, were the first to be jettisoned; the demonstrative value of the 
proofs for the substantial union of the soul and body, the immortality 
of the soul, and God's existence, were denied, and hence they were 
made an exclusive object of faith. No inner strength could stop its 
decline: only with the tempest of the Reformation, whose connection 
with Nominalism is generally accepted after Denifle's research, is 
the importance of a unification of Christianity’s spiritual forces 
understood. 

The meaning of this truly providential scholastic "renaissance" is 
in the guiding position that St. Thomas's thought begins to assume in 
Catholic schools. The Dominican order was the principle architect of 
this belated yet deserved recognition of Aquinas's doctrinal work; 


together with this, however, one must bear in mind the initial doctrinal 
direction of the Jesuits (founded at that time with the precise aim of 
combating heresy), who sent many of their best students to the 
Universities of Paris and Salamanca to listen to the most celebrated 
Dominican masters. It is within this context that the new Christian 
spring emerges, whose fruit came to maturity in the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563). 


a) The Dominican School— after several phases of uncertainty, 
which can be observed in the passionate polemics between the 
Dominicans on two fronts against the Scotists and the Nominalists in 
the 14^ century, Aquinas's doctrinal synthesis was affirmed in the 
Order with a greater adherence to his original inspiration. In the first 
half of the 15^ century, the Toulousain Jean Capréolus's monumental 
and aforementioned Defensiones theologicae divi Thomae Aquinatis 
appears: this work's distinctive value is in the knowledge it has of 
almost all of Aquinas's writings and in its firm polemics against the 
legion of Thomism's adversaries.?? In the second half of the century, 
Dominic of Flanders emerges for his great commentary on 
metaphysics (Quaestiones metaphysicales; ed. Bologna, 1570); in it, 
the qualities of Capréolus (who is cited) appear with a strong 
sympathy for St. Albert the Great, such that some have thought that 
he had contact with the so-called “Albertist School," which blossomed 
with the work of secular masters in the first half of the century?’ but 
did not gain a following. What is much clearer is Dominic's 
dependence upon the secular master John Versor (or Versorius), 
who, in his commentary on Aristotle, showed himself to be quite 
favorable to St. Thomas's authentic doctrine. The Scotist school 
was strong in Italy with Antonius Andrea (d. 1320) and Antonio 
Trombetta (Cajetan’s closest rival in Padua) whereas the 
Augustinian school was stirred up in the 15 century with Giles of 
Viterbo, and in the first half of the 16" century with the great Cardinal 
Girolamo Seripando, who played an important role in the Council of 
Trent. However, it seems that the vast majority of this rebirth of 
Scholasticism belongs to Spain on account of the merits of the 
Dominican masters that illuminate Salamanca, like Francisco de 


Vitoria, Juan Mancio, Pedro and Domingo de Soto, Domingo Báñez, 
and John of Saint Thomas; positive theology had its master in 
Melchior Cano with his classic treatise De locis theologicis. Particular 
mention should be made (regarding Spain) of work in the Thomist 
direction within the Carmelite order at the rebirth of Scholasticism: 
while in the 14'^ and 15" centuries the order had followed an eclectic 
trajectory, choosing the Englishman John Baconthorpe, believed to 
have Averroist tendencies, as their own master; in the 16t” century, 
the order adopted traditional Thomism producing two large Cursus of 
philosophy and theology (Salmanticenses) which reflect, perhaps 
better than any other work of the time, the character of this “second 
Scholasticism." 


b)The Jesuit School—|f the Dominicans had the task of 
investigating the Thomistic doctrines in the complexity of their 
syntheses, the Jesuit masters were the chief promulgators of 
Scholasticism at the major European universities in the 16'" century. 
Their founder, St. Ignatius, in his solid, even if belated, theological 
formation, had understood that St. Thomas's doctrine represented 
the strongest barrier against the error of the Reformation and thus 
ordered that the Society should faithfully follow Aquinas's doctrines: 
“In theology, the Old and New Testaments and the Scholastic 
doctrine of Blessed Thomas are to be read" (Constitutiones, part IV, 
ch. 5).© In General Acquaviva’s decree, the injunction returns: "Our 
priests should entirely hold St. Thomas as our own doctor and keep 
him for scholastic theology.” However, it is followed by a declaration 
that will have decisive consequences for the Society's doctrinal 
orientation: "They are not understood to be so bound to St. Thomas 
that it would be wrong to depart from him in anything, since the very 
people who chiefly proclaim to be Thomists, sometimes depart from 
him."??9 The Jesuit masters who stand out and whose doctrine is now 
linked to every discussion that interests the problems of 
Scholasticism are: Francisco de Toledo, Benedict Pereira, Pedro da 
Fonseca, Luis de Molina, Gabriel Vásquez, Rodrigo Arriaga, 
Francisco Suárez, Silvester Mauro, Robert Bellarmine, and Juan de 
Mariana. The Cursus Conimbricensium, redacted by the Jesuits of 


Coimbra under Fonseca’s direction, has a notable place, in which the 
novelty (chosen by Fonseca of his own accord in the great 
commentary that he wrote on Metaphysics) of Aristotle’s Greek text 
placed in the open by the commentary itself can be seen. If the 
direction of the Jesuits can be defined as “moderate Thomism,” it is 
not difficult to point out how time after time many Jesuit masters 
abandoned St. Thomas’s key theses regarding the theory of 
knowledge, metaphysics, and psychology, for the aforementioned 
positions of his Augustinian, Scotist, or Nominalist adversaries. Thus, 
although Suarez’s great respect for St. Thomas cannot be denied, his 
divergence from Thomistic metaphysics is profound. What has really 
stood out in the Jesuit tradition especially is the realm of law, since 
Suarez, Bellarmine, and Mariana made contributions that are at the 
basis of modern law. The celebrated controversy De auxiliis divinae 
gratiae which was caused by Molina with the Concordia liberi arbitrii 
cum gratiae donis (1595) and which set the Dominican order in bitter 
conflict with the Jesuits, is by itself not only an obvious sign of the 
eclectic and independent direction taken by the new school, but also 
of the deviations, as we will see, within the Thomistic school itself. 
Another merit of the Jesuits' Hatio studiorum has been the return to 
the study of the Greek and Latin classics, which was not only a help 
for the rebirth of "Christian humanism," but also for efficacy and 
precision in the exposition of doctrines. 


c) Protestant Scholasticism in the 17^—18^ century—If Luther 
often launches into a diatribe against Thomism and Scholasticism, 
which draw their inspiration from Aristotle, then alongside him 
Melanchthon defends the need to use philosophy in defense of 
Christian truth and the benefits of that same recourse to Aristotle; 
although he puts Cicero almost on the same level as Aristotle, there 
is no doubt that his philosophy can be truly called "Aristotelianism."^? 
Next to Melanchthon, we have supporters of Scholasticism like 
Erasmus Sarcerius (1501—59), Georg Major (1502-74), Joachim 
Camerarius (1500—74), Jodocus Willich (1501—55), and others, but the 
humanistic tendency still prevails. It is precisely in the following 
century that Protestant Scholasticism unfolds with unexpected riches, 


as has been shown by the more recent research of Max Wundt and 
Ernst Heinrich Weber: in an earlier time, for example, a faithful 
adherence to the Aristotelian text with evident Thomistic influences 
can be observed in Cornelio Martini, who was a professor in 
Halmstadt from 1592, whereas in the 18'^ century the influence of 
Suarez's Disputationes metaphysicae can be seen, especially in 
metaphysics.*! 


An analogous movement took place among reformed Lutheran 
theologians: even for them, as for orthodox Catholic Scholasticism, 
the intellect precedes the will and the knowledge of being precedes 
the movement of love, whereby there is speculative knowledge of 
God (theologia naturalis), which is the prerequisite to knowledge of 
God's “salvific will" given to us by Revelation. The limit that is clearly 
imposed in the natural knowledge of God is expressed by these 
Lutheran theologians, as in Catholic Scholasticism, through the 
doctrine of analogy.? These Scholastic-inspired themes have 
influenced modern philosophy, especially Descartes, as Gilson has 
demonstrated, but also Spinoza, Locke, and more widely the great 
Leibniz and the Wolffian school. A methodical study of modern 
philosophy would show how often it is contained and stimulated in 
different ways by themes and concepts that derive from 
Scholasticism in its principle directions, but especially from 
Nominalism and mysticism. 

From the end of the 18'^ century to the first half of the 19th, 
Catholic schools confronted a most serious danger: in France and 
Italy it is presented according to different tastes as Cartesianism, the 
Leibnizian dynamism, and even as Lockian sensualism. In Germany, 
romanticism had, against the Enlightenment, rediscovered the 
universality of art and medieval religiosity (F. Schlegel). From the 
Catholic medieval age, Novalis praised the triumph of Europe's 
spiritual unity against the Protestant schism, hoping for the "renewal 
of a unified Christianity and one visible, supranational Church." 
However, the Catholic schools did not follow a clear doctrinal 
direction: the great Móhler from Tübingen started the return to 
patristic sources, and Staudenmaier worked hard in developing a 


critique of Hegelian panlogism. From various corners, however, 
explicit negative judgments on Scholasticism were pronounced; 
meanwhile, many troubling concessions were made to modern 
philosophy by, for example, Frohschammer, Hermes, Günter, 
Bolzano, and Martin Deutinger.** This confusion brought about the 
Church’s condemnation of an uninterrupted series of theological and 
philosophical errors by Gregory XVI and Pius IX: Lamennaisianism, 
traditionalism, ontologism, with all the degrees of laicism and 
liberalism. Among the first studies of scholastic texts are the studies 
and the edition of Abelard made by Cousin and the monograph about 
the ~ translations of Aristotle by Jourdain (Paris 1819; 2 ed. 
1843). 

Until the first half of 19t century, Franz von Baader was probably 
the one in Germany to stir up interest in St. Thomas's thought, ^ and 
it had its first notable achievement in the work of Hermann Ernst 
Plassmann (1817-1864), who had a grandiose plan to expound 
Thomistic philosophy and theology, even if he could only bring to 
completion the first part of the project.*° This is celebrated as the best 
account for an introduction to St. Thomas. The author knows St. 
Thomas as few do and faithfully explains what St. Thomas had 
actually said with real insight. Even if it has been forgotten by 
historians of Neo-scholasticism and Neo-Thomism, Plassmann has 
rightly been recognized as the one who from a distance opened the 
way for the scholastic revival. In his wake, top scholars in Germany 
have a great appreciation for Christian thought and for the progress 
of Thomism, scholars like Joseph Kleutgen, Clemens Baeumker, G. 
von Hertling, and Martin Grabmann (to these last three the 
establishment of the monumental series in medieval studies is owed: 
Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des 
Mittelalters, Munster 1891 ff.). 

Nevertheless, if the official start of Neo-scholasticism is seen with 
Leo XIII's encyclical Aeterni Patris (1879), which opened a new era in 
the Church's life, this resolution represents the progress of many 
arduous efforts. 


In fact, it can now be affirmed with certainty that the work of the 
canons from Piacenza, Vincenzo Buzzetti (1777—1824) and Angelo 
Testa (1788—1873)— who explicitly understood that the restoration of 
Scholasticism meant a return to Thomism—did not signal the start of 
Neo-Scholasticism in the early decades of the 19'^ century, but rather 
they show the Neo-Scholastic movement that for more than half a 
century was already underway in Piacenza. The origins of Buzzetti's 
and Testa's Thomism are worth closer attention since, until a few 
years ago, it was not even considered. It is well-known, in fact, how 
Buzzetti, from 1793 to the end of 1798, Testa, from 1805 to 1814, and 
Serafino Sordi, from 1811 to 1814, all studied philosophy, and the first 
two studied theology as well, at the renowned Alberoni College, run 
by the Congregation of the Mission, in which, by a glorious and 
uninterrupted tradition, studies are held in great honor. We know that 
prior to the mid-19'" century, controversies erupted at Alberoni 
regarding the systems of Gioberti and especially that of Rosmini: but 
for almost a century there was already a movement underway that 
advocated an explicit return to Thomism, or better, to the Angelic 
Doctor's genuine thought, beyond the oppositions of the school.^ 

In 1793, when Buzzetti came to the Alberoni, this Thomistic revival 
was already in full swing; and Buzzetti began his study of St. Thomas 
—in philosophy and theology—at the schools of the Congregation of 
the Mission.*® For a philosophy textbook, Buzzetti, Testa, and later 
Serafino Sordi, all used the Jesuit Gaspare Sagner’s /nstitutiones 
philosophiae in the Alberonian edition (1767—68), full of references to 
St. Thomas and cross-references to his works, which suggests that 
the Angelic Doctor's writings were available to students. The 
instructor who taught philosophy to Buzzetti and Testa was that 
Bartholomew Bianchi,? who “from the first months" of school 
imparted to his philosophy students a "love for St. Thomas," and to 
end disputes, he would give his clear profession of Thomism, 
invoking his esteem for Aquinas, an esteem well documented by his 
own students: “I prefer to think with St. Thomas, you know how highly 
| regard him" (Ms. Alberoni, B. Bianchi, p. 284).^ 


Buzzetti became a professor in the seminary at Piacenza, first in 
philosophy (1806—1808) and then in theology (1808—1824), and his 
teachings had a Thomistic foundation. However, the /nstitutiones 
philosophicae iuxta Divi Thomae et Aristotelis inconcussa dogmata a 
Vincentio Buzzetti comparatae necnon a D. Angelo Testa... 
adauctae et traditae? have passed on Buzzetti's Thomism which was 
developed already by Testa. Those /nstitutiones are only initially and 
partially from Buzzetti, since they were then adauctae et traditae for 
about a decade by his (not immediate) successor, Testa. They 
present a Thomism that Amato Masnovo already recognized as too 
developed to be held by a beginner, a Thomism that derived not from 
occasional contact between Buzzetti and the Roman priests exiled to 
Picenza, nor from the School of St. Peter in Piacenza which Buzzetti 
could not have associated with, nor from solely a personal study of 
St Thomas; rather, they are from the development of the 
philosophical movement that the Congregation of the Mission had 
begun in Piacenza by opening Alberoni College. The originality of 
Institutiones, in the part published so far, is in the particular 
speculative vigor of metaphysical problems — superior at times to the 
Dominican Roselli's Summa philosophica that Buzzetti would have 
known from the Alberoni edition—as is revealed in the explicit 
defense of the real distinction of essence and esse (absent in the 
Alberoni edition) through the notion of participation?! The Alberoni 
School, considered to be influenced by Condillac and bound up with 
Locke, was historically the first source of Thomism for Luigi Dodici, 
Vincenzo Buzzetti, Filippo Giriodi, Angelo Testa, Vincenzo Fioruzzi, 
Serafino Sordi, Antonio Ranza, and others. 

Among Buzzetti's theology students were the brothers Domenico 
and Serafino Sordi. Later joining the revived Jesuits, they would draw 
the new initiative started by Luigi Taparelli D'Azeglio and some other 
young people, eliciting lively enthusiasm among young members, 
especially in the scholasticate at Naples, for a return to the 
observance of the early Ignatian constitutions; all was thwarted, 
however, on orders from above, and the Roman College in Rome, 
dominated by Tongiorgi, Dmowski, Palmieri, and Secchi, was for a 


long time adamantly opposed to any new initiatives. The first instance 
of Thomism among the Jesuits was affirmed with cautious steps only 
in the second half of the century, through the journal La civiltà 
cattolica founded by the celebrated polemicist Carlo Maria Curci 
(whose Memoirs—ed. Barbera, Florence 1891—are a precious 
source of this struggle led in the Society by the “young Thomists”) 
and the Aloisianum, the school of higher studies in the province of 
Lombardy-Venetia, where the main writer of the Cursus Forojuliensis 
of philosophy, Giuseppe Mauri, taught; in the second half of the 
century, Matteo Liberatore’s intense activity also comes on the scene. 
Liberatore, who passed from eclecticism to Thomism,” greatly aided 
the affirmation of Thomism in those Roman contexts (like the Roman 
College) which tended to be particularly reluctant with the revision of 
his Institutiones logicae et metaphysicae (from which important 
studies regarding the problem of knowledge and the human 
composite follow), together with his writing activity at La civiltà 
cattolica. 

However, the prince of this renaissance was undoubtedly the 
Neapolitan canon, Gaetano Sanseverino: once he grasped the vital 
importance of Thomism, thanks also to Baron Vincenzo Di Grazia, 
Sanseverino drew up a complete plan of work that included founding 
a Thomistic academy (1846; which in 1874 became the Academy of 
Saint Thomas), which held regular meetings at the University of 
Naples, and he published the disputations from the Academy, original 
studies in the journal Scienza e fede (which he founded in 1840) and 
to which the Jesuits contributed (Sordi, Liberatore, and others), and a 
collection of modern works, the Biblioteca cattolica. Above all, he 
amassed a large crowd of valiant, spirited young people from those 
around him at the seminary in Naples. This group assisted him in the 
difficult enterprise and continued working on it until the early decades 
of the 20'^ century; this group included Nunzio Signoriello, Salvatore 
Calvanese, Gennaro Portenova, Giuseppe Prisco, and Salvatore 
Talamo. The main fruit of this incomparable organizer was the 
Philosophia christiana cum antiqua et nova comparata that came out 
(starting in 1852) in seven large volumes, which represents only half 


of the entire project (Signoriello published a fine three-volume 
compendium of the entire work that was translated in several 
languages). The work, which represents the fruit of twenty years of 
tireless preparation, is far beyond comparison with Buzzetti’s 
production, because of the clarity and depth of discussion, the 
historical information regarding antiquity, Christian Scholasticism, 
and even modern philosophy, and full of references in the original 
modern languages. Pelzer rightly observes that “it has not been 
redone in contemporary Neo-scholasticism" (Elle n'a pas encore été 
réfaite dans la néo-scolastique contemporaine)? The vast and direct 
knowledge of modern English, French, and German philosophy that 
this man Sanseverino has is astounding: for instance, the idealism of 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel (citing the great Logic and 
Encyclopedia in the original) is explained on pages 132 ff. of the first 
volume. He also knows, although it seems second-hand, the 
Hegelian left with Strauss, Bauer, Feuerbach, and the French right 
with Michelet, Leroux, and Quinet (op. cit, p. 147). Sanseverino 
praises the work started by La civilta cattolica in defense of 
Scholasticism, and he is pleased that even in Germany charges 
against Scholasticism were being left behind, and men are appearing 
who openly defend "Scholastic philosophy, in particular in the way it 
was adorned by St. Thomas and accommodated to the sacred 
disciplines" (op. cit., p. 153); men like Joseph Kleutgen, Julius Stahl, 
and Jakob Clemens. Liberatore hailed Sanseverino's work as a 
"triumph for the cause of Scholasticism" (op. cit., p. 18). The flame 
was now lit and must never be extinguished. In addition to the Jesuits 
at La civiltà cattolica, among whom Fr. Cornoldi (1822—92) played a 
notable part in the struggle against Rosmini, Scholasticism inspired 
by a good Thomism was defended in Udine by Prof. Di Giorgio, in 
Turin by Audisio, in Perugia by Giuseppe Pecci (Leo XIII’s brother), in 
Bologna by Prof. Battaglini, in France by men like Chieco, Possé, 
Grandelande, Sauvé, and Thuault, and in Germany, with Kleutgen, 
there was the volume and diligence of Albert Stóckl's work of 
historical and doctrinal research. 


Even in Rome, the direction promulgated by Aeterni Patris won 
against the resistance of the ecclesiastical institutes. The Roman 
College has members among the most active proponents of Neo- 
scholasticism, in addition to Cornoldi, de Maria, and Remer (1843- 
1910), Pio De Mandato, Geny, authors of the fine Thomist manuals, 
whereas the Spaniard Juan José Urráburu (1844—1904) wrote a 
monumental philosophical synthesis inspired by Suárez; Louis Billot, 
Charles Boyer, and Giuseppe Mattiussi gave a great boost to 
speculative problems; Mattiussi's Thomism influenced the doctrinal 
climate of the Pontifical Gregorian University (with Gregorianum 
since 1920). At the Apollinaris, which later became the Pontifical 
Lateran University, Neo-scholasticism encountered lively opposition 
with Francesco Segna (who later became a cardinal), but it was 
decisively followed by theologians like Tabarelli (d. 1909) and 
Buonpensiere (d. 1929). Neo-scholasticism had a vigorous following 
at the Pontifical Urbaniana University (Propaganda Fide) in theology 
with Francesco Satolli and Lepicier, and in philosophy with Lorenzelli 
(1853-1915), who later became a cardinal. The journal Euntes docete 
is from the faculty of theology, philosophy, and missiology (since 
1948). The College of Saint Thomas at Minerva, was founded in 1577 
and renamed the Pontifical Institute Angelicum in 1882, became the 
promoter, the vanguard for the Dominican order's doctrinal mission in 
the city, of traditional Thomism with distinguished figures like Cardinal 
Zigliara, Thomas Pegues, Edouard Hugon, Angelo Zacchi, Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, and Mariano Cordovani (1883-1950). The 
Dominican athenaeum has the Angelicum journal (since 1923). 


! On March 9, 1915, the general superior of the Society of Jesus, Fr. 
V. Ledochowski, obtained permission from Benedict XV for the thesis 
regarding the real distinction between essence and act of being so 
that it might be left open for the Jesuits (cf. the documents in F. Ehrle, 
La scolastica e i suoi compiti odierni, Turin 1935, pp. 108 ff.). However, 
it is certain now, after gaining more knowledge about the historical 
setting and the intellectual formation of St. Thomas, that this thesis 


belongs to the essence of Thomism and constitutes the apex and the 
crucial moment of those pronuntiata maiora which St. Pius X (in his 
motu proprio Doctoris Angelici of June 29, 1914) warned was 
dangerous to move away from. The publication of the 24 theses 
indicates the high theoretical level reached by contemporary 
Thomism, to which it must harken back for every historical-critical 
investigation of doctrine, once the relation between act and potency, 
to which esse (actus essendi) is brought back by St. Thomas, is 
understood within the metaphysics of participation (cf. C. Fabro, La 
notione metafisica di partecipazione secondo san Tommaso 
d'Aquino, 3rd ed., Turin 1963). 


? L. Varga, Das Schlagwort vom “finsteren Mittelalter, Baden-Vienna- 
Lipsia-Brünn 1932. 


? G. W. F. Hegel, “Geschichte der Philosophie,” in Werke, XV, ed. K.L. 
Michelet, Berlin 1844, pp. 123 ff. 


^ M. de Wulf, Histoire de la philosophie médiévale, 4" ed., Louvain 
1938; Italian translation and introduction by V. Miano, Florence 1944, 
pp. 11 ff. 


` F., Ehrle, Die Scholastik und ihre Aufgabe in unserer Zeit, Fribourg in 
Brisgovia 1933; Italian trans., Turin 1935, pp. 25 ff. 


^ As claimed in F. Overbeck, Vorgeschichte und Jugend der 
mittelalterlichen Scholastik, ed. C. A. Bernoulli, Basel 1917, esp. pp. 
226 ff. 


7 Consider Hegel's praise of Catholic theologians and his polemics 
against Protestant fideism in Philosophie der Religion, ed. G. Lasson, 
Leipzig 1925, vol. 1, pp. 256 ff. 


8 Cf. G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophie der Religion, ed. cit., pp. 7 ff. 

? Cf. M. de Wulf, op. cit., no. 28: the treatise is by A. Pelzer. 

10 DZ 320 ff. 

1! DZ 355. 

1? Cf. Chartularium universitatis parisiensis, vol. 1, no. 20, pp. 78 ff. 


13 For more on the question of the conciliar prohibitions, which 
reappeared in Pope Urban IV’s letter to the University of Paris on 


January 13th, 1263, and of the relation between these and the cited 
Statuta, see, M. Grabmann, | divieti ecclesiastici di Aristotele sotto In- 
nocenzo lll e Gregorio IX, Rome 1941, pp. 7 ff., 113 ff., 132. 

14 E, Ehrle, “L’agostinismo e l'aristotelismo nella scolastica del sec. 
XIIL" in Xenia Thomistica, 3 (1925), pp. 521 and 538. 

15 Cf. the observations by E. Gilson, in Mediaeval Studies, 2 (1940), 
pp. 23-27. 

16 See also the complete text of the letter in Fontes vitae sancti 
Thomae Aquinatis, fasc. Vl, pp. 639 ff., 644 ff. 

17 E, Kleineidam, Das Problem der hylomorphen Zusammensetzung 
der geistigen Substanzen im XIII Jahrh. behandelt bis Thomas von 
Aquin, Lilienthal 1930, pp. 7 ff. 

18 Rome 1950 ff.; at the time of writing 7 volumes had been published. 

1? See the opuscule De substantiis separatis seu de angelorum 
natura, ch. 3; Opuscula philosophica, ed. J. Perrier, Paris 1949, pp. 
133 ff. 

20 Of. the text in Fontes vitae sancti Thomae Aquinatis, pp. 598—614. 

?! For more on the doctrine of plurality of substantial forms, see: John 
of Jandun, Quaestiones acutissimae in XII libros Metaphysicorum, 
Venice 1560, Il, q. X, col. 152. 

7? See, J. Duns Scotus, Opera omnia, 1st ed., Rome 1950: Disquisitio 
historico-critica, pp. 160 ff. 

23 G. Bruni, "Egidio Romano e la sua polemica antitomista,” in Rivista 
di filosofia neoscolastica, 26 (1934), pp. 239 ff. 

24 Cf. J. R. O'Donnell, “Nicholas of Autrecourt,” in Mediaeval Studies, 
1 (1939), pp. 222 ff.; "The Philosophy of Nicholas of Autrecourt and his 
appraisal of Aristotle," in Mediaeval Studies, 4 (1942), pp. 97 ff. 

25 DZ 553—570. 

26 Of. M.-D. Chenu, “Aux origines de la ‘science moderne," in Revue 
des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, 29 (1940), pp. 206 ff. 

27 Nicole di Oresme, De uniformitate, in cod. lat. 7371, f. 18 a, The 
National Library of Paris; see also, M. de Gandillac, Le mouvement 


doctrinal du IXe au XIVe siècle, Paris 1951, p. 461. 


28 A. Maier, “Scholastische Diskussionen über die Wesenbestimmung 
der Zeit,” in Scholastik, 26 (1951), p. 554. 


7? A. Maier, “Der Funktionsbegriff in der Physik des XIV Jahrh.,” in 
Divus Thomas (Fribourg), 24 (1946), pp. 147 ff. 


30 A. Maier, “Das Problem des Kontinuums in der Philosophie des XIII 
und XIV Jahrh.," in Antonianum, 20 (1945), p. 368. 


?! H. Willms, "De scintilla animae," in Angelicum, 14 (1937), pp. 194 ff. 
See also, H. Hof, Scintilla animae, Lund-Bonn 1952. 


32 Of. DZ 950—980. The critical edition in: M.-H. Laurent, "Autour du 
procés de Maitre Eckhart," in Divus Thomas (Piacenza), 39 (1936), 
pp. 435-444. 


33 G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophie der Religion, ed. Lasson, Leipzig 1923, 
l, p. 257, 


34 This is G. della Volpe’s thesis, Eckhart o della filosofia mistica, 
Rome 1952, pp. 232 ff. 


35 Cf. F. Vignaux, Luther commentateur des Sentences, Paris 1942, 
pp. 23 ff. 


36 See the list in vol. | of the edition by C. Paban and T. Pegues, Tours 
1900, pp. XXIII-XXV. 


37 G. Meersseman, Geschichte des Albertismus, fasc. 1: Die Pariser 
Anfänge des Kölner Albertismus, Rome 1935. 


38 L. Mahieu, Dominique de Flandre (Sa métaphysique), Paris 1942, 
pp. 23 ff. 


39 E, Ehrle, La scolastica e i suoi compiti odierni, Turin 1935, p. 47. For 
more on position of St. Ignatius regarding St. Thomas, see P. 
Mandonnet, "Sur le thomisme des premiers temps de la Compagnie 
de Jesus," in Hevue Thomiste, 22 (1914), p. 667. 

^9 P. Petersen, Geschichte der aristotelischen Philosophie im 
protestantischen Deutschland, Leipzig 1921, p. 106. 


^! M. Wundt, Die deutsche Schulmetaphysik des XVII Jahrh., 
Tübingen 1939, esp. pp. 171 ff. 


^? H. E, Weber, Reformation, Orthodoxie und Rationalismus, 
Gütersloh 1951, pp. 19 ff. 


43 Novalis, Die Christenheit oder Europa, in Gesammelte Werke, 5'^ 
ed., ed. C. Seeling, Zürich 1945, p. 34. 


44 J. Fellerer, Die Stellung Martin Deutingers in der Geistesgeschichte 
des 19. Jahrh. Als Grundlegung für cene Auffassung vom Verháltnis 
von Philosophie und Theologie, Bonn 1940. 


^? Thanks to Baader there is the cultivated anthology of texts from St. 
Thomas's works, a project unheard of in that time of idealism's 
triumph (cf. F. von Baader, Gesammelte Werke, Lipsia 1851—1860, 
vol. XV, pp. 197—348). 


46 H. E. Plassmann, Die Schule des heiligen Thomas von Aquin, vol. 
I: Die Philosophie des heiligen Thomas, Soest bei Nasse 1857—1862 
(5 volumes with a supplement to volume 1). Also see the precious 
documentation by J. Hofer, "Zum Aufbruch der Neoscholastik im 19. 
Jahrh.: Christoph Bernhard Schlüter, Franz von Baader und Hermann 
Ernst Plassmann" in Historisches Jahrbuch, 72, 1953, pp. 410—432; 
see also, J. Hofer, "Plassmann, H. E." in Lexicon für Theologie und 
Kirche, 2nd ed., vol. VIII, col. 549 f. 


^ For more on this development, see C. Fabro, Storia della filosofia 
(as a collaborator), 2nd ed., Rome 1959, vol. Il, pp. 919 ff. 


48 See G. F. Rossi, “La formazione tomistica di Vincenzo Buzzetti nel 
collegio Alberoni," in Divus Thomas (Piacenza), 1957, pp. 314—332. 


49 See G. F. Rossi, “Bartolomeo Bianchi maestro di filosofia del 
Buzzetti," in Divus Thomas (Piacenza), 1957, pp. 430—452. 


50 See the edition edited by Amato Masnovo, Piacenza 1940—41, vol. 
Il: the edition covers only Logic, Ontology (before 1821, however, the 
text about the question regarding the distinction between essence 
and esse is missing) and Psychology. 


?! See Fabro's Preface in G. F. Rossi, La filosofia nel collegio 
Alberoni e il neotomismo, Piacenza 1959, pp. XV ff. 

?? See P. Naddeo, Le origini del neotomismo e la scuola napoletana 
di G. Sanseverino, Salerno 1940, pp. 11 ff. 


53 A. Pelzer, Les initiateurs du néo-thomisme contemporaine, extract, 
Louvain 1911. 


2 “Nec libri Aristotelis de naturali philosophia nec commenta legantur 
Parisiis publice vel secreto, et hoc sub poena excommunicationis 
inhibemus." 


b “Non legantur libri Aristotelis de metaphysica et de naturali 
philosophia vel summae de eisdem." 


^ "Et libris illis naturalibus qui ex certa causa in Concilio Provinciali 
prohibiti fuere, Parisiis non utantur, quousque examinati fuerint et ab 
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d “Quidquid docet Augustinus de regulis aeternis et luce 
incommutabili [or doctrine of illumination], de potentiis animae 
[identity of soul and faculty], de rationibus seminalibus inditis 
materiae et consimilibus innumeris." 


e “In theologia legatur Vetus et Novum Testamentum et doctrina 
scholastica divi Thomae." 


f “Nostri omnino sanctum Thomam ut proprium doctorem habeant 
eumque in scholastica theologia teneant." 
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i “philosophiam scholasticam, eo praesertim modo quo ab Aquinate 
exornata atque ad sacras disciplinas accomodata fuit." 


CHAPTER 8 


THE ESSENCE OF THOMISM 


What is the real value of the notion of participation in the 
Thomistic synthesis? The response to this crucial question depends 
on the theoretical function that the notion exerts in Thomism within 
the broader context of Aristotelianism, especially in the position and 
solution of the controversy regarding the distinction between essence 
and act of being, and then of the other participations and 
compositions that derive from it. The principle from which the 
Thomistic position proceeds regarding the real distinction between 
being and essence “in creatis" is articulated by Thomists in this way: 
"Act is not limited except by its own potency." St. Thomas himself 
states: "Every act inhering in another is terminated by that in which it 
inheres, since what is in another is in it according to the mode of the 
recipient" (SCG I, 43, Amplius).? However, this principle demands a 
metaphysical foundation: of what does it consist? This is the central 
problem. 

Some authors (although very few, to be honest) propose resorting 
to the notion of participation: the position of advocates and 
adversaries of the real distinction can be determined according to the 
content that is given to the notion of participation: 

From a purely logical (or metaphysical?) point of view, it appears 
quite clearly that between supporters and opponents of the actual 
distinction, the discussion focuses on the theory of participation, 
rejected by modern theologians and accepted without challenge by 
the whole tradition that goes from Plato to St. Thomas through St. 
Augustine. !^ 


Other authors, however, who are still the majority today, either do 
not notice the insistence that the Thomistic texts make regarding this 
point, or, when they notice, seem to subordinate the notion of 
participation to the Aristotelian theory of act and potency, in which the 
notion is completely absorbed so as to remain entirely useless. This 
impression is confirmed when reading not only manuals, but also 
concise reconstructions like Das Wesen des Thomismus by P. 
Manser, which is not without its merits, and a similar stance can be 
seen in Aimé Forest, who has been so sharp and felicitous in the 
historical reconstruction of other fundamental aspects of Aquinas’s 
thought. Commenting on the passage from N. Maurice-Denis (cited 
above), Forest says: 


Now if we maintain this view, it would probably take the distinction 
between essence and act of being as a separation to be too 
determined. In Thomistic language, to participate means receiving 
a part. However, if the essence is that which receives existence 
as part of the latter, it is necessary that this essence be first 
defined as a thing and in some way set itself beyond its causes, 
an interpretation which seems difficult to grasp. In fact, St. 
Thomas himself suggests to us “another” way of seeing. The 
relationship of participant to participated does not allow his 
thought to be rigorously translated; on the contrary, this relation is 
still rather vague for him. This is why he comes closer to a clearer 
interpretation of the Aristotelian couplet of potency and act. “All 
participants in something are compared to that which is 
participated as potency is to act, since by that which is 
participated, the participant is brought into act" [SCG Il, 53 Item]. 
Essence must therefore be defined, although not precisely, not as 
that which participates existence, but as that which is in potency 
to the act of being.”° 


After all that has been said so far, | think that when the Thomistic 
texts are placed within their historical and doctrinal context, they 
suggest a more nuanced interpretation, and they present a much 
larger perspective for metaphysical speculation: but let's go in order. 


1) Above all, it can be recognized that for St. Thomas there is an 
absolute correspondence in terminology between the 
following couplets: esse per essentiam and esse per 
participationem— participatum et participans = form and 
subject—actus et potentia. This follows from the Angelic 
Doctor’s unambiguous declarations. 


a) “All participants in something are compared to that which 
is participated as potency is to act” (Omne participans se 
habet ad participatum, sicut potentia ad actum) (Quodlib., 
Ill, q. 8, a. 20. Identical formulation in SCG Il, 53, arg. 3). 
"Participated esse must in each case be related to the 
nature participating in it, as act is related to potency" (De 
spirito creat., a. 1.; cf.: In VIII Physic., lect. 21; De subst. 
separatis, ch. 3; ibid., ch. 13).°¢ “Incorporeal substances, 
however, which are their very subsistent forms, are 
compared to their own esse as potentiality to act" (ST |, q. 
9, a. 2).? “For the very essence of a form is related to its 
esse as a potency is to its proper act. It is in this way, then, 
that both potency and act are found in forms which subsist 
of themselves, inasmuch as esse itself is the act of a 
subsisting form which is not its own esse" (De anima, a. 6; 
ed. Taur., p. 302 b).! 


b) "Everything that is participated is compared to that which 
participates as to its act" (Omne participatum comparatur 
ad participans ut actus eius) (ST |, q. 75, a. 5, ad 4). “For 
that which is received as participated must be the very act 
of the participating substance" (De subst. separatis, ch. 3, 
no. 16; ed. Perrier, p. 133)9 “However, whatever 
participates more in any perfection is related to that which 
participates less in that perfection, as act is related to 
potency, and agent to patient" (Comp. theol, ch. 124)." 
Hence the general principle follows: "Whatever is actual, is 
either the very act itself, or is potency participating in act" 
(Omne quod est actu vel est ipse actus, vel est potentia 
participans actum) ( Quodlib., |l, q. 1; a. 1). 


c) 


d) 


The densest formula can be found in De subst. sep., ch. 
13 (12 in the Perrier ed.): 


For if God understands by participating in something else 
above him, just as a lower intellect understands by 
participating in him, it follows that there will be something 
else which will be a principle with respect to him, because 
by the fact that he understands by participating in another, 
he is not understanding through his own essence. Thus, 
his substance is not his understanding, but rather his 
substance will be in potency in relation to understanding. 
For this is the condition of the substance of any 
participating being in relation to what it obtains by 
participation (ed. Perrier, p. 172).' 

Every formality is compared to esse as potency to its 
proper act: "For the very essence of a form is related to 
esse like potency is to its proper act" (De pot., q. 7, a. 6). 
Esse is the act of everything concrete and of all forms: 
"Esse itself is compared to life and to other things of this 
sort as participated, and thus esse is prior to and simpler 
than life and to other things of this sort, and is compared to 
them as their act” (De div. nom, ch. 5, lect. 1, ed. Pera, no. 
635). 

This is perhaps the most complete text: 


Esse, as we understand it here, signifies the highest 
perfection of all, which is clear from the fact that act is 
always more perfect than potentiality. However, no signate 
form is understood to be in act unless it be supposed to 
have esse. Thus, we may take human nature or fiery 
nature as existing potentially in matter, or as existing in the 
power of an agent, or even as in the mind: but when it has 
esse, it becomes actually existent. Hence it is clear that 
esse as we understand it here is the actuality of all acts, 
and therefore the perfection of all perfections. Nor may we 
think that esse, in this sense, can have anything added to 
it that is more formal and determines it as act determines 


2) 


potentiality: because esse in this latter sense is essentially 
distinct from that to which it is added and whereby it is 
determined. But nothing that is outside the range of esse 
can be added to esse: for nothing is outside its range 
except non-ens, which can be neither form nor matter. 
Hence esse is not determined by something else as 
potentiality by act but rather as act by potentiality (De Pot., 
q. 7, a. 2, ad 9).* 
It can also be conceded that for St. Thomas, the 
corresponding Aristotelian couplet shows a more precise 
meaning than the Platonic terms: hence his concern to show 
their correspondence. All this is fine. 


However, the problem to be confronted is different: it is not 
only a matter of knowing if, in the final analysis, the two terms 
have an equivalent value, but rather if both couplets, in the 
doctrinal origin of the system, each had a proper task, in 
which one can benefit the other, under some aspects, and 
collaborate with it for the doctrinal consistency of the 
synthesis. 


When the problem is posed like this, it seems that there can 
be no hesitation before giving a clearly affirmative response: 
in Thomism, the notion of participation has a truly constructive 
function that is irreplaceable and thus indispensable. 


Indeed, Roland-Gosselin observed that St. Thomas had 
admitted the real distinction between essence and esse first, 
and that he only later considered esse as act and essence as 
potency, bringing the Aristotelian terms into an area of 
consideration that seems to have been entirely absent in the 
Aristotelian synthesis: in fact, he rightfully says that “the 
understanding of essence as potency to the act of being... is 
an understanding derived from the distinction of being and of 
essence." This "transition" is explicitly described in the 
following texts.^'" 


— The real distinction is shown in a passage from /n II Sent, 
which concludes: “Therefore, the essence itself is like 
potency, and the esse that accrues to it like act, and 
therefore as a consequence there is a composition of act 
and potency” (In II Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 1; p. VI, 412 a, and cf. 
prima; see also /n I Sent., d. 8, q. 5, a. 2, Sol.)." 

— "Every substance after the first simple substance 
participates in esse. But every participant is composed of 
the participant and what it participates in, and the 
participant is in potency to what it participates in. 
Therefore, in every substance, however simple, other than 
the first simple substance, there is a potency to esse" (In 
VIII Physic., lect. 21; ed. Pirotta, no. 2491).° 

— “It is fitting that every other thing [besides God] should be 
a participated ens, and therefore whatever is in that 
substance is participating in esse, and esse itself is 
participated. However, every participant is related to what 
it participates, as potency to act, wherefore the substance 
of any created thing is related to its esse like potency to 
act" (Quodlib., |l, a. 20).P 

— “It is fitting therefore that in a created spiritual substance 
there must be two elements, one of which is related to the 
other as potency is to act, which is clear from the 
following." The proof is completed with notion of 
participation, and the argument concludes: "Thus in any 
created object the nature of the thing which participates in 
esse is something, and the participated esse itself is 
another. Since anything that participates in the first act 
through similitude insofar as it has esse, the participated 
esse must in each case be related to the nature 
participating in it, as act is related to potency" (De Spirit. 
Creat., a. 1).63 


The crucial point in all of this is a new concept of act that goes 
beyond that of Aristotelian form and essence, and a new concept of 
potency that differs from the potency of matter. St. Thomas arrived at 


this with the notion of participation: potentiality of form and essence in 
relation to being (esse), a notion that gives to the world, seen under a 
metaphysical aspect, a much more complex structure than the one 
found in Aristotle. The text that | follow, also because of its later date, 
is worth more than any commentary: in it we find the final response to 
the objections from Augustinianism with Avicebronian influences: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


“It must be observed that the beings that share esse from the 
First Being, do not share in it according to a universal mode of 
being as it is found in the First Principle. Rather, they 
participate in it in a particular way, according to a certain 
determinate mode of being that pertains to this genus or this 
species. Now each thing is adapted to one determinate mode 
of being according to the mode of its substance. But the mode 
of every substance composed of matter and form is according 
to the form through which it belongs to a determinate 
species.” 

“Thus, a thing composed of matter and form is made through 
its form to receive a share in esse itself from God according to 
a mode proper to it. Thus, a two-fold order is found in a 
substance composed of matter and form. One is the order of 
matter to form, and the other is the order of the composite 
thing itself to the participated esse. For the esse of a thing is 
neither its form nor its matter but something coming to the 
thing through the form. Consequently, in things composed of 
matter and form, the matter considered in itself, according to 
the mode of its essence, has esse in potency, and this it has 
as a result of a certain participation in the First Being; but, 
considered in itself, it lacks the form through which it 
participates actually in esse according to the mode proper to 
it.” 

“Now a composite being, considered in its essence, already 
has a form but it participates in its own esse through its own 
form. Therefore, since matter receives an actual determinate 
esse through a form and not conversely, there is nothing to 
prevent a form from receiving esse in itself, not in some 


subject. This is because a cause does not depend on the 
effect, but rather conversely. In this way, therefore, a form 
subsisting through itself participates in esse in itself just as a 
material form participates in its subject. If, therefore, when | 
say ‘non-being’ [non ens] the effect is to remove only esse in 
act [esse in actu], the form, considered in itself, is non-being 
but sharing in esse. But if ‘non-being’ [non ens] removes not 
only esse in act [esse in actu] but also the act or the form 
through which something shares in esse, then, in this sense, 
matter is non-being, whereas a subsistent form is not non- 
being but an act which is a form that can participate in the 
ultimate act which is esse. It is clear therefore wherein the 
potency that is found in spiritual substances differs from the 
potency found in matter, for the potency of a spiritual 
substance is measured only according to its order to esse, 
whereas the potency of matter is measured according to its 
order both to a form and to esse. If someone were to say that 
both potencies are matter, it is clear that he is using the word 
‘matter’ equivocally.””' 


The adversaries of the nascent Thomistic synthesis made use of 
a Boethian text from De Trinitate, according to which “a simple form 
cannot be a subject” (forma simplex non potest esse subiectum), in 
order to conclude that the angel and the human soul, since they are 
form and act, cannot further stand as the subjective potency of 
another act (esse) which is really different from itself. Aquinas, who 
always bore in mind this celebrated objection, did not reject it outright, 
but rather he ably turned it on its side. It is true that every form as 
such is only act, but there can be degrees in actuality of form. One 
could be more or less in act by another, from which it follows that only 
a form that is only (and completely) in act can rightfully be said not to 
be a subject: such is the divine Essence; and it is of this form that 
Boethius intends to speak. However, of all other forms that are in act 
according to a certain aspect and that remain in potency according to 
some other aspect, it can be said that, in some way, they remain in 
potency and that they are a “subject.” 


Although they are subsistent forms, spiritual substances always 
have a certain potentiality because they have a finite and limited act 
of being. Since the intellect can know all things according to their 
proper nature, and the will can love the universal Good itself, in the 
intellect and will of the created substance there always remains a 
potentiality to be filled with respect to something found beyond or 
above its being. Therefore, si quis recte consideret, even spiritual 
substances are in potency, but in a way that preserves all the nobility 
of their being, such that they cannot be considered as “subject” 
except from the accidents that belong to the intellect and will.® 

It follows that esse subiectum and recipere are not necessarily 
linked to materiality, as Avicebron claims, since there are two ways of 
reception: subjective, matter that receives its form through the 
constitution of the specific being, and objective, knowledge in which 
the form is received in its otherness (and universality); it is with this 
mode that one may speak of recipere with regard to immaterial 
substances. 

Aquinas has introduced this new concept of potency in the 
translucent purity of spirits; it is a potency that embraces not only the 
primary participation in the act of being on the part of the essence, 
but also one that enhances the predicamental order of essence with 
respect to its faculties, acts, and objects. In this way, two aspects of 
finite being (transcendental and predicamental) appear perfectly 
joined together, really and intelligibly, and it is interesting— but also of 
enormous speculative importance —that it may have been the 
Aristotelian notion of objective assimilation that served as an impulse 
to Thomism and to definitively affirm its most original position. 

St. Thomas has given us an example of this “methodological” 
priority of the notion of participation in Summa contra gentiles (1l, 52— 
54), where he puts forward a true development in the assimilation of 
concepts. 


a) In ch. 52, [That in created intellectual substances there is a 
difference between esse and essence (Quod in substantiis 
intellectualibus creatis differt esse et quod est)| the real 
distinction is demonstrated only with the notion of participation 


b) 


c) 


in its various forms (static and dynamic); there is no explicit 
mention of the Aristotelian couplet in the demonstration, even 
though act and potency are mentioned and used alongside 
other typical Aristotelian notions. 


The assimilation is made only in ch. 53 [That in created 
intellectual substances there is act and potency (Quod in 
substantiis intellectualibus creatis est actus et potentia)], 
which begins: 

Now, from the foregoing [from the real distinction already 
demonstrated in ch. 52] it is evident that in created intellectual 
substances there is composition of act and potentiality. In 
whatever thing we find two, one of which is the complement of 
the other, the proportion of one to the other is like the 
proportion of potency to act; for nothing is completed except 
by its proper act. However, in the created intellectual 
substance two principles are found: the substance itself and its 
esse, which, as we have just shown, is not the substance itself. 
Now, esse itself is the complement of the existing substance . . 
. therefore." 


The explicit assimilation is made in the third argument: 


Likewise, whatever participates in a thing is compared to the 
thing participated in potency to act, since by that which is 
participated the participant is actualized in such and such a 
way. But it was shown above [l, ch. 22; Il, ch. 52] that God 
alone is essentially ens, whereas all other things participate in 
esse. Therefore, every created substance is compared to its 
own esse as potency to act." 


Finally, in ch. 54 [That the composition of substance and esse 
is not the same as that of matter and form (Quod non est idem 
compositio ex substantia et esse ex materia et forma)], St. 
Thomas explains the nature of this new species of potency 
and this new mode of composition through a series of 
comparisons. The Thomistic itinerary is then of a rare 
transparency and depth in the sequence of its phases. 


There is, in the Neo-Scholastic and fundamentally Suarezian line, 
a compromised theory, namely, the distinction advanced by Geiger of 
a double participation in Aquinas’s metaphysics, that is, a 
participation par similitude and a participation par causalité, which 
gives rise to two different notions of participation.? Taken individually, 
the two participations correspond in substance to metaphysical 
opposites (Platonic and Aristotelian); considered instead in their 
higher synthesis, they constitute Thomism: these are the three parts 
in which the treatise is developed. Attempting to avoid the precipice 
of Platonic dualism, Geiger conceives participation-likeness as 
primary and universal, and participation-composition as secondary 
and more restricted: this is a dangerous position for a Thomist, and 
those who deny the real distinction between essence and esse or 
between the soul and the faculties, will certainly smile at it. | am 
convinced that a methodical classification of texts, combined with 
harmony inherent to our common Master’s teaching, sets beyond any 
doubt that every participation entails both likeness (or better: 
similitude-dissimilitude) and composition, otherwise likeness only 
leads straight-away to identity and formal immanence, as did 
Platonism and Averroism quite coherently. It is strange that, after 
having dismissed the historical method, Geiger has in fact focused 
his research on a historical a priori, which is the characteristic “so- 
called opposition” of Plato’s and Aristotle’s systems: | say “so-called,” 
not because it fails to correspond to the historical tradition of the two 
systems (a problem still unresolved and perhaps irresolvable), but 
because it certainly does not concur with the stance taken by St. 
Thomas with respect to the same figures, which is what matters in 
our principal research." The reason that Geiger cripples the 
“principle of composition” is because if a limitation without a 
corresponding real composition is not admitted, then we fall into an 
infinite regress of subjects that are mutually conditioned by each 
other, unless the existence of an eternal and uncreated principle is 
admitted, a principle undifferentiated in itself, principle of every 
limitation, that is, matter (as Plato and Aristotle understood the 
transcendental level). Frankly this fear seems exaggerated, because 


the Thomistic position on this point is complete, coherent, and 
admirable: just as predicamental formalities are limited in individuals 
through matter, so transcendental formalities— and, first of all, esse— 
are limited by the essences that become actuated. Essence remains 
that which is, limited in itself in its ontological degree of being: it is not 
essence that is limited—because it already is as a degree of 
perfection—in its composition with esse, but rather esse itself and 
along with esse, the ens. Thus, not every form qua form is limited and 
composed, but rather every limited “ens” must be composed in the 
order precisely in which it is shown as limited.!! 

It is not surprising then that my defense of "predicamental 
participation"? does not find much favor with Geiger: but if it is 
admitted —as it must be admitted, if one does not want to fall into 
Nominalist and Suarezian extrinsicism—that every multiplication is 
not a simple empirical fact, but rather entails a metaphysical situation, 
and thus multiplication —even univocal—entails limitation and real 
composition, then the notion of predicamental participation is not a 
simple figure of speech, but rather belongs to the most consistent 
Thomist Aristotelianism. The texts that are mentioned — when read in 
context—do not (in my view) permit another explanation; not even 
Geiger himself has found one yet.^ Both Maritain and Gilson and 
their disciples meanwhile remain bound to the traditional 
understanding, in the formal line of essentia-existentia, and overlook 
the fundamental mediating role of the metaphysical notion of 
participation. !* 

Instead, my research shows that not only is Aristotelianism “open” 
to a further specification of that kind, but it furnishes the most 
important systematic elements: no one had picked out the features of 
the concrete and abstract, conceived the concrete as a “synolon” of 
act and potency, and especially affirmed the superiority of act over 
potency better than Aristotle. 

Yet Aristotelianism not only undergoes an "extension" in Thomism 
by adding new conclusions, but rather is completely renewed and 
rejuvenated with the assimilation and incorporation of the notion of 
participation. If the notion of participation gives us its beautiful fruit 


regarding the real distinction, it still penetrates all the other actuations 
and perfectibility of which finite being is susceptible, in any order, 
material and spiritual, substantial and accidental, yielding to all the 
demands of analogy. In fact, it is participation itself, which, by 
penetrating the metaphysical structure of the concrete and showing 
the ontological hierarchy of various formalities and degrees of being 
in the relation that they have to the /psum esse, introduces and 
founds analogy, through which our knowledge of being can proceed 
according to rigorous determinations. 

The notion of participation which has passed (by a spontaneous 
ascending movement of thought) from the predicamental order to the 
transcendental, is still the origin of Thomistic metaphysics, almost like 
the ultima dispositio in physical generation, and this for two reasons: 
i) one historical, and ii) the other theoretical. 


1) An authentic fruit of Platonism, which has its origin as from a 
material cause (pre-existent system which has been 
surpassed), the notion of participation has received a 
specification from Aristotelianism, and so it has been taken up 
by Thomism, in which it survives as the reason of its 
consistency and from which it is at the same time sustained, 
as precisely as it is specified. 

2) The argument of participation that is first presented in 
Thomism in the accidental order and from there to the 
substantial predicamental order into particular modes of being 
compels the mind to consider participation in the act of being, 
as such, and to find an ultimate foundation of participants and 
participations. It is true that participation in being gives the 
ultimate reason propter quid of all other participations, but at 
the same time it is in these participations, which are more 
evident in the via inventionis, that we can objectify and 
“critically” establish the reason for the participation in being. | 
do not believe it is necessary to entertain additional 
explanations after all that has been said thus far. Understood 
in its true content, the Thomistic notion of participation is that 
by which Thomism most concretely differentiates itself from 


any other speculative synthesis, whether this is inspired by 
(Neo)Platonism or historical Aristotelianism. 


Thus, we can say that by arriving at this highest point in his own 
metaphysical synthesis, St. Thomas can easily distinguish the 
composition of matter and form from that of essence and esse, and if 
Thomists had always been attentive to the Master’s sober and 
discrete language, they would have avoided some terminological and 
also doctrinal exaggerations which, historically, have greatly 
discredited the further spread of Thomism in this area and have fed 
the misunderstandings that for some are incurable. 

The couplets participant and participated— act and potency are 
above every categorical determination; they divide ens ut sic and 
Thomas can emphatically conclude: 


It is therefore clear that composition of act and potency has a 
greater extension than that of form and matter. Hence matter and 
form divide material substance, while potency and act divide 
being in general [ens commune]. Consequently, whatever follows 
upon potency and act, as such, is common to both material and 
immaterial created substances (SCG II, 54)." 


The special analysis of the elements of finite being as such must 
begin here, and it can be seen how in the Thomistic inquiry it is 
always the notion of participation that opens the way to problems and 
to their solutions. However, is it not also true that the notion of 
participation itself comes out enlarged and expanded after so much 
work? 

It can therefore be pointed out to Prof. Forest that, according to 
the categorical indications that St. Thomas offers regarding the notion 
of participation, under the textual and the historical-doctrinal aspect, it 
is the relation of act and potency that shows itself to be insufficient in 
the genesis and radical solution of the problems, since it is 
recognized and introduced only at the end of the discussion when, 
through the work of the notion of participation, the conclusion is 
added. 


Comparing the principle of participation in Thomism with the 
theory of act and potency, Scheller concluded: “The principle of 
participation is the most general principle, but it is indeterminate. The 
doctrine of act and potency is less general, but more determinate and 
clearer.”!> The observation can be accurate when it refers only to the 
origin of the problems, because, as we have said, there is a perfect 
correspondence between the two couplets participant and 
participated—act and potency in the finite synthesis, and thus they 
have the same extension. In this regard, we find the best expression 
of the Thomistic synthesis in Quodlib., XII, q. 5, a. 1; it is good to re- 
read this text (which is the most comprehensive one that | know of 
and was written around 1270—73): 


Everything that is in potency and in act is made actual by that 
which participates in a higher act. Thus, that which is maximally 
act is that which participates by similitude in the first and pure act. 
The first act, however, is esse that is per se subsistent, from the 
fullness of which whatever participates in esse receives. Hence 
esse is the compliment of every form, because whatever has esse 
is complete, and it has esse when it is in act, and thus no form is 
without esse.!™ 


Thus, | think that Thomas's authentic position does not exclude 
either of the two aspects: those who want to overemphasize the 
Platonism in it would be setting it outside of the real setting in which 
the synthesis arose and developed. However, it must also be kept in 
mind that Thomas's Platonism is not the historical Plato's Platonism, 
but only its vital aspect, around which Thomas had seen the 
inspirations of Patristic thought, particularly Dionysus and St. 
Augustine, come together and which, therefore, he could not 
renounce. 

For this reason, under different aspects it can be said that in 
Thomism, Platonism is distinguished from Aristotelianism, just as 
Aristotelianism is distinguished from Platonism: personally, however, 
| believe that the first formulation may be the most accurate. 


| maintain then that the originality of the Thomistic position can be 
located, in this case, in the conformity that St. Thomas knew to give to 
these two directions of human thought—that historically, in the full 
development of Greek speculation, they were presented as mutually 
exclusive; correspondence that it seems can be expressed in these 
terms: 


a) The two couplets, participant and participated (Platonic) and 
potency and act (Aristotelian), are intrinsically complementary 
in the foundation and constitution of Thomistic metaphysics; 


b) The Platonic one, in comparison to the Aristotelian one, 
displays a greater “heuristic” value for the discussion and 
investigation of problems; 


c) The Aristotelian one, on the other hand, is seen as more 
adapted to the systemization of conclusions that have been 
acquired already, and to the analytic derivation of the 
properties of objects; d) Both cases concern a 
“methodological” emergence of one over the other, but not a 
complete substitution or replacement. The Platonic couplet 
remains far too imprecise if its results were not to be placed 
under the Aristotelian couplet, just as it remains imprecise and 
unproductive, indeed damaging in those thinkers, before or 
after Thomas, who chose not to make use of the Aristotelian 
tool (Eckhart, Nicolas of Cusa). However, the Aristotelian 
couplet would be no less sterile if it were not preceded and 
sustained by the Platonic one, as with Averroism. It is hard to 
say what Thomism’s speculative originality consists of, but | 
think that, rather than identifying a particular text or doctrine, it 
would be more accurate, historically and doctrinally, to point 
out the harmony that the system has achieved in all its parts, 
not by the analytic development of one principle, but a wise 
arrangement of those two contrary demands. Do not the 
constitutive principles of every true synthesis always present, 
considered at the beginning, a certain contradiction? 


The forthright position of Thomas—| shall say for the last time—is 
that of moderate realism: not every being is composed of essence 
and act of being, but only subsistent beings complete in themselves, 
because the act of being cannot come to a being that is already 
constituted. This Thomistic attitude, which was noted by the 
Averroists, appears at the very beginning of the Angelic Doctor’s 
magisterium and is expressed in straightforward and coherent 
language, in the face of which the independence of personal opinions 
is more justifiable than the useless toil of an intentionally biased 
exegesis. Non-subsistent creatures, like prime matter and any form 
(whether substantial or accidental) that have esse in alio or cum alio 
are not composed, but it must be said that they are simple to avoid 
Opening the process up to an infinite regress. 

Certainly, these principles are each intrinsically affected by a 
correspondence to the other, but the relation as such is independent 
from both composition and simplicity, and so, to affirm one or the 
other, reference must be made to other considerations. As the 
Angelic Doctor writes: 


All that proceeds from God in the diversity of essence falls short of 
His simplicity. However, from the fact that it falls short of God’s 
simplicity does not necessitate that it fall into composition, just as 
from the fact that it falls short of the highest good, does not 
necessitate that it fall into some evil. Thus, | say that a creature is 
twofold. For some of them it pertains to be complete in 
themselves, such as a man and the like, and for such creatures to 
fall short of simplicity is to fall into composition. For in God alone is 
His esse His essence, and thus it is necessary that in every 
creature, be it corporal or spiritual, there is to be found its quiddity 
or nature and its esse that it acquired from God, whose essence is 
His esse. In this way it is composed of esse or what is, and what it 
is. —That which does not have esse in itself, but only in the other, 
such as prime matter or a form of any kind, or the universal, is 
also a creature; this is not to be anything particular or subsistent in 
nature, and so such creatures do not lack simplicity so as to fall 
into composition. If it is said that they are composed of their 


nature and their conditions which refer to God or to that with which 
they are composed, it would need to be asked if those conditions 
are something or not; if they are not, they do not make a 
composition. If they are the habits of the things themselves, then 
they are not related to others, but to themselves, because that 
which is of itself is the relation, is not referred to through another 
relation (/n I Sent., dist. 8, q. 5, a. 1; Mandonnet, 1, 226 f.).¥ 


Language that is both frank and radically coherent hits the center 
of the so-called intermediate solution advanced by Henry of Ghent 
and later taken up by Suarez with much success, who for that matter 
(in this regard, as in other crucial points of metaphysics) distanced 
himself from Thomas’s explicit thought. Certainly, our finite mind does 
not know its objects by componendo et dividendo, that is, through 
notional compositions; now at times the notional composition reflects 
a real composition, but at other times it is only a stopgap for our mode 
of knowledge. For this reason, there can be only two modes of being, 
one ontological-objective, and the other logical-subjective. A third 
member not only disturbs the symmetry of the dichotomy but, in fact, 
stands without a foundation, since there is no third mode of being in 
Thomistic Aristotelianism, which perhaps one could have in an 
extrinsicist conception of reality, which would be faithfully inspired by 
Neo-Platonism. 

It could be said that St. Thomas’s progress surpasses Aristotle’s, 
but still motivated by a deep Aristotelian inspiration, in the sense that 
the notion of act as pure and absolute perfection (entelecheia) is not 
choristos but esse as actus essendi, which is the actuating act by 
participation in finite reality, and esse per essentiam, the absolute 
Act, in that absolute First quod dicimus Deum. 


! N. Maurice-Denis, L'étre en puissance selon Aristote, Paris 1922, as 
cited in A. Forest, op. cit., 150. 


? A. Forest, La structure métaphysique du concret, Paris 1926, pp. 
150-151. 


3 This, which could be called the “principle of emergence" (of act from 
potency) is described by Proclus in /n Parm. (ed. Cousin, 2nd ed., 
Paris 1864, pp. 1078—79). 


^ “U actus essendi, notion qui appartient a la pensée propre de S. 
Thomas" in Rassegna di letteratura tomistica, XV (1982), no. 259, p. 
86. 


5 M. Roland-Gosselin, Le “De ente et essentia" in Études critiques, p. 
197. 

^ For more, see J. D. Robert, “Le principe ‘Actus non limitatur nisi per 
potentiam subjectivam realiter distinctam," in Hevue philosophique 
de Louvain, 47 (1949), pp. 52 ff. 


7 De substantiis separatis, ed. Leon., vol. XL, CD, fol. 53 b; ed. Perrier, 
pp 151 f. For this reason, even immaterial substances can fall under a 
logical-categorical classification according to genus and difference, 
inasmuch as the substance of an angel stands as potency and as 
subject with respect to the act of being, and every angel is more or 
less in potency with respect to the act of being inasmuch as it is more 
or less perfect. The specific difference among the angels is given 
from the variation in degrees of perfection, or more precisely, from 
the particular proportion that every angelic essence has, according to 
its degree of perfection, to esse, as described in Quodlib., IX, q. 4, a. 
6, ad 3; see also, De anima, a. 7, ad 17. On this point as well, Thomas 
offers a more original insight, both with respect to Aristotle and to his 
contemporaries. 


8 De spiritualibus creaturis, a. 1, ad 1. Cf. parallel passages: In II Sent. 
q. 1, a. 1, ad 1; ST I, q. 50, a. 2 ad 2; q. 54, a. 2 ad 2 and a. 3 ad 2; Q. 
De anima, a. 6 ad 1, etc. The Boethian text in question can be found 
in chapter Il of De Trinitate, which is dedicated to showing how the 
divine Substance is "pura forma," which is not made up of parts and 
which materia ac motu caret (has not matter or movement). Truth be 
told, Boethius opposes material and immaterial forms in general and 
it is understandable how Thomas tires himself out to arrive at, or 


better, to rise above to, his own position. As Boethius writes, 
“However, the divine substance is form without matter, and is 
therefore one and what it is. Other things, however, are not what they 
are, since everything single thing has its particular being from those 
things that it is, that is, its parts. It is this thing and another, i.e., it is 
the parts of which it is composed, but it is not this. It is most beautiful 
and strongest, since it depends on nothing. Therefore this is truly one, 
in which there is no number, nothing in it other than what it is. Nor can 
it become a subject, since it is form, and forms cannot become 
subject. Now other forms cannot be subjects, for if other forms were 
subjects of accidents, like humanity, which does not admit accidents 
because of what it is, it is rather the matter of it that is a subject. 
Hence it is the matter that is subject to humanity that acquires an 
accident, and in this humanity seems to be acquiring an accident. 
However, form without matter cannot be a subject, and nor can it be 
in matter: it would not even be a form, but rather an image” (De 
Trinitate, ch. Il, PL 64, col. 1250 CD).t 


TSed divina substantia sine materia forma est, atque ideo unum est et 
id quod est. Reliqua enim non sunt id quod sunt; unumquodque enim 
habet esse suum ex his quibus est, i.e. partibus suis: et est hoc atque 
hoc, id est partes suae coniunctae, sed non hoc est; et est 
pulcherrimum, fortissimumque, quia nullo nititur. Quocirca hoc vere 
unum, in quo nullus numerus, nullum in eo aliud praeterquam id quod 
est, neque enim subiectum fieri potest: forma enim est, formae vero 
subiectae esse non possunt. Nam quod ceterae formae subiectae 
esse non possunt. Nam quod ceterae formae subiectae accidentibus 
sint, ut humanitas non ita accidentia suscipit, eo quod ipsa est, sed 
eo quod materia ei subiecta est. Dum enim materia subiecta 
humanitati suscipit quodlibet accidens, ipsa hoc suscipere videtur 
humanitas. Forma vero quae est sine materia, non potest esse 
subiectum, nec vero inesse materiae: neque enim esset forma, sed 
imago 

? See L. B. Geiger, La participation dans la philosophie de Saint 
Thomas d'Aquin, Paris 1942, pp. 28 ff. 


10 Nevertheless, there are uncertainties here and there, almost a hint 
of a change in his position can be seen: for example, on p. 220, no. 6, 
regarding the participation in Aristotle which is in agreement with 
Thomas. So, in the citations from Topici regarding predicamental 
participation—a doctrine taken from Porphyry and passed on to St. 
Thomas—the author observes: "If the participation he refers to and 
mentions really entails a relation of formal inequality, it would be 
necessary to qualify our present exposition as a result" (Geiger, op. 
cit., p. 48, no. 1).T 

t “Si la participation dont il y fait mention comporte réellement un 
rapport d'inégalité formelle, il y aurait lieu de nuancer en 
consequence notre présent exposé." 


11 On page 163, note 2, Geiger, touching upon the key point of our 
disagreement, speaks of the "use of propositional composition (sic! ) 
as a criterion for real composition" t that | supposedly have adopted. 
In reality, it regards the criterion of "corrispondenza proporzionale," 
as | explained far and wide and the oversight pains me (perhaps it is 
a printing error!) because it completely misrepresents my 
interpretation (cf. La nozione metafisica di partecipazione, Milan 1939, 
pp. 149 ff.). 


t utilisation de la composition propositionnelle (sic!) comme critère de 
composition réelle; 

1? See, Geiger, op. cit., pp. 18, 52, 57, 141, 148, etc. 

13 It is enough to read: In | Sent., d. 48, q. 1, a. 1, where Aquinas 
distinguishes, apropos the conformity of the human will with the 
divine will, a dual likeness: a) "Either the two participate in one form, 
as two white things participate in whiteness, and all similar things to 
which it is fitting to be composed . . . or of the two the one that 
participates has the form, imitating the one that has it essentially. . . . 
It is this similitude that a creature can have with respect to God, 
participating in goodness, knowledge, or anything of this sort, 
whatever in God is His essence" t (Mandonnet, |, 1080). For more, 
see where | have treated this controversy in La nozione metafisica di 
participazione, 3rd ed., pp. 12 ff. Regarding this, it is fitting to notice 


the agreement of a master of medieval historiography (F. van 
Steenberghen, La philosophie au XIII siécle, Louvain-Paris 1966; 
Italian trans. S. Vanni Rovighi, Milan 1972): “It seems that Fabro’s 
work more faithfully reflects St. Thomas’s authentic thought” (p. 305, 
no. 63). | am in agreement with this line of solidarity between 
participation-composition-causal dependence which was later 
developed in Partecipazione e causalita (1960); also see, J. M. Artola, 
Creación y participación, Madrid 1963; A. L. González, Ser y 
participación, Madrid 1979. 


T Vel ex eo quod [similia] participant unam formam, sicut duo albi 
albedinem; et sic omne simile oportet esse compositum. .. . Vel ex eo 
quod unum quod participative habet formam imitatur illud quod 
essentialiter habet. . . . Et talis similitude potest esse creaturae ad 
Deum participantis bonitatis vel sapientiae, vel aliquid huiusmodi— 
and above all esse, the actus essendi—quorum unumquodque in 
Deo est essentia eius 


14 Cf. George Lindbeck, “Participation and existence in Interpretation 
of St. Thomas,” in The Franciscan Studies, XVII, 1 (1957), pp. 1—22 
and 102-105; esp. p. 5; on p. 109, Lindbeck mentions that in Le 
thomisme Gilson interprets esse as existere which is expressed in 
judgment: thus, is he essentially in the same line as Maréchal, Lotz, 
Rahner, . . . (cf. C. Fabro, La svolta antropologica di K. Rahner, Milan 
1974, pp. 32 ff., 123 ff.)? Nevertheless, Gilson's position is interpreted 
differently among scholars. 


15 E. Scheller, Das Priestertum Christi, p. 69. And Scheller is tempted 
to diminish the importance of participation, affirming that in Thomism 
it is concerned "mostly from a certain sympathy alone," while the 
relation of act-potency is something clear and determined (p. 70). We 
have given to the problem a more comprehensive formulation that 
adheres to the texts. 


16 Even Proclus has kept present in an explicit way the couplet of act 
and potency (cf. Elementatio theologiae, prop. 77, Dodds 120; prop. 
79, Dodds 122); but, if | have read him correctly, it remains juxtaposed 
and no effort can be seen to assimilate it to the participated and 
participant couplet; perhaps this is due to the fact that the 


components of the Platonic division of being were not two, but three: 
Unparticipated, participations, and participants, as if it was also 
noticed by St. Thomas. The assimilation can come with the 
suppression of one of the three members (participations, as 
separated hypostases) and it is this point that Thomas, as has been 
noted in its place, has grasped with sure intuition, pulling Pseudo 
Dionysius along with him as well. 


2 “Actus non limitatur nisi per potentiam propriam.; Omnis actus alteri 
inhaerens terminationem recipit ex eo in quo est, quia quod est in 
altero est in eo per modum recipientis." 

b *D'un point de vue purement logique (o métaphysique?), il apparait 
nettement qu'entre partisans et adversaires de la distinction réelle, la 
discussion porte avant tout sur le théorie de la participation, rejetée 
par les théologiens modernes et admise sans contestation par toute 
la tradition qui va de Platon à Saint Thomas par Saint Augustin." 


e “Or si l'on se tenait à cette facon de voir, il faudrait sans doute 
prendre la distinction d'essence, et d'acte d'étre comme une 
séparation trop tranchée. Participer signifie dans le langage thomiste 
recevoir selon une partie. Mais si l'essence est ce qui reçoit 
l'existence selon une partie de cette dernière, il faut donc que cette 
essence soit d'abord définie comme une chose et posée par elle- 
méme d'une certaine facon hors de ses causes, interprétation qu'il 
parait bien difficile de saisir. En réalité Saint Thomas nous suggère 
lui-même une “toute autre" facon de voir. Le rapport du participant au 
participé n'est pas ce qui permet de traduire avec rigueur sa pensée, 
mais au contraire ce rapport est encore pour lui assez imprécis: c'est 
pourquoi il le rapproche pour en donner une interprétation plus claire 
du couple aristotélicien de la puissance et de l'acte. "Omne 
participans aliquid comparatur ad id quod participatur ut potentia ad 
actum: per id enim quod participatur fit participans actuale" [SCG I, 
53 Item]. L'essence doit donc étre définie, non pas exactement, ce qui 
participe l'existence, mais ce qui est en puissance à l'acte d'étre." 


d “Necesse est quod [esse] participatum in unoquoque comparetur 
ad naturam participantem ipsum sicut actus ad potentiam.” 


e ^"Substantiae vero  incorporeae, quia sunt ipsae formae 
subsistentes, quae tamen se habent ad esse ipsarum sicut potentia 
ad actum." 


f "Ipsa enim essentia formae comparatur ad esse sicut potentia ad 
proprium actum. Et ita in formis per se subsistentibus invenitur et 
potentia et actus in quantum ipsum esse est actus formae 
subsistentis, quae non est suum esse." 


9 “Id enim quod recipitur ut participatum oportet esse actum ipsius 
substantiae participantis." 


^ *Quod autem magis participat quamcumque perfectionem 


comparator ad id quod minus ipsam participat, sicut actus ad 
potentiam, et agens ad patiens." 

! *Si [Deus] intelligit participando aliquid aliud superius sicut per 
participationem eius inferior intellectus intelligit, sequetur quod erit 
aliquid aliud principale respectu ipsius, quia ex quo per 
participationem alterius intelligit non est intelligens per suam 
essentiam ita quod sua substantia sit suum intelligere, sed magis sua 
substantia est in potentia respectu intelligentiae, sic enim se habet 
substantia cuiuslibet participantis ad id quod per participationem 
obtinet." 


| "Ipsa enim essentia formae comparatur ad esse sicut potentia ad 
proprium actum." 


k “Ipsum esse comparatur ad vitam et ad alia huiusmodi sicut 
participatum, et sic esse prius est et simplicius est quam vita et alia 
huiusmodi, et comparatur ad ea ut actus eorum." 


! “Hoc quod dico esse est inter omnia perfectissimum: quod ex hoc 
patet quod actus est semper perfectior potentia. Quaelibet autem 
forma signata intelligitur in actu nisi per hoc quod esse ponitur, nam 
humanitas vel igneitas potest considerari ut in potentia existens vel ut 
in virtute agentis, aut etiam ut in intellectu; sed hoc quod habet esse 
efficitur actu existens. Unde patet quod hoc quod dico esse est 


actualitas omnium actuum et propter hoc est perfectio omnium 
perfectionum. Nec intelligendum est, quod si dico esse, aliquid 
addatur quod sit eo formalius, ipsum determinans, sicut actus 
potentiam; esse enim quod huiusmodi est, est aliud secundum 
essentiam ab eo cui additur determinandum. Nihil autem potest addi 
ad esse quod sit extraneum ab ipso, cum ab eo nihil sit extraneum, 
nisi non ens quod non potest esse nec forma nec materia . Unde non 
sic determinatur esse per aliud sicut potentia per actum sed magis 
sicut actus per potentiam." 


™ “La conception de l'essence comme puissance à l'acte d'étre; 
conception dérivée de la distinction de l'étre et de l'essence." 


^ “Ideo ipsa quidditas est sicut potentia, et suum esse acquisitum est 
sicut actus; et ita per consequens est ibi compositio ex actu et 
potentia." 


? "Omnis substantia quae est post primam ... participat esse. Omne 
autem participans componitur ex participante et participato, et 
participans est in potentia ad  participatum: ergo substantia 
quantumcumque simplex, post primam substantiam simplicem est 
potentia essendi." 


P "Oportet quod quaelibet alia res [praeter Deum] sit ens participative, 
ita quod aliud sit in ea substantia participans esse, et aliud ipsum 
esse participatum. Omne autem participans se habet ad participatum, 
sicut potentia ad actum; unde substantia cuiuslibet rei creatae se 
habet ad suum esse sicut potentia ad actum." 


3 "Oportet enim in substantia spirituali creata esse duo quod unum 
comparatur ad alterum ut potentia ad actum: quod sic patet.; Et sic in 
quolibet creato aliud est natura rei quae participat esse et aliud ipsum 
esse participatum, et cum quaelibet res participet per assimilationem 
primum actum in quantum habet esse, necesse est quod esse 
participatum in unoquoque comparetur ad naturam participantem 
ipsum ut actus ad potentiam." 

r "Considerandum est, quod ea quae a primo ente esse participant, 
non participant esse secundum universalem modum essendi 
secundum quod est in primo principio; sed particulariter secundum 


quemdam determinatum essendi modum qui convenit huic generi vel 
huic speciei. Unaquaeque autem res adaptatur ad unum 
determinatum modum essendi secundum modum suae substantiae. 
Modus autem uniuscuiusque substantiae compositae ex materia et 
forma, est secundum formam, per quam pertinet ad determinatam 
speciem." 


$ “Sic igitur res composita ex materia et forma, per suam formam fit 
participativa ipsius esse a Deo secundum quemdam proprium 
modum. Invenitur igitur in substantia composita ex materia et forma 
duplex ordo: unus quidem ipsius materiae ad formam, alius autem 
ipsius rei iam compositae ad esse participatum. Non enim est esse 
rei neque forma neque materia ipsius; sed aliquid adveniens rei per 
formam. Sic igitur in rebus ex materia et forma compositis materia 
quidem secundum se considerata, secundum modum suae essentiae 
habet esse in potentia et hoc ipsum est ei ex participatione primi 
entis; caret vero secundum se considerata forma per quam participat 
esse in actu secundum proprium modum." 


t “Ipsa vero res composita in sua essentia considerata, iam habet 
formam esse, sed participat esse proprium sibi per formam suam. 
Quia igitur materia recipit esse determinatum actuale per formam et 
non e converso: nihil prohibet esse aliquam formam quae recipiat 
esse in seipsa, non in aliquo subiecto, non enim causa dependet ab 
effectu sed potius e converso. Ipsa igitur forma sic per se subsistens, 
esse participat in seipsa, sicut forma materialis in subiecto. Si igitur 
per hoc quod dico "non ens" removetur solum esse in actu; ipsa 
forma secundum se considerata est non ens, sed esse participans. Si 
autem "non ens" removeat non solum ipsum esse in actu, sed etiam 
actum seu formam, per quam aliquid participat esse; sic materia est 
“non ens,” forma vero subsistens non est "non ens” sed actus, quae 
est forma participativa ultimi actus, qui est esse. Patet igitur in quo 
differt potentia quae est in substantiis spiritualibus a potentia quae 
est in materia. Nam potentia substantiae spiritualis attenditur solum 
secundum ordinem ipsius ad esse; potentia vero materiae secundum 
ordinem et ad formam et ad esse. Si quis vero utrumque materiam 
esse dicat, manifestum est quod materiam aequivoce nominabit." 


“ “Ex hoc evidenter apparet quod in substantiis intellectualibus creatis 
est compositio actus et potentiae. In quocumque enim inveniuntur 
aliqua duo, quorum unum est complementum alterius, proportio unius 
ad alterum est sicut proportio potentiae ad actum: nihil enim 
completur nisi per proprium actum. In substantia autem intellectuali 
creata inveniuntur duo, scilicet, substantia ipsa et esse eius, quod 
non est ipsa substantia . . . ipsum autem esse est complementum 
substantiae existentis . . . ergo." 


" “Item, omne participans aliquid comparatur ad ipsum quod 
participatur ut potentia ad actum: per id enim quod participatur, fit 
participans actuale. Ostensum est enim supra [l, ch. 22; Il, ch. 52] 
quod solus Deus est essentialiter ens, omnia autem alia participant 
ipsum esse. Comparatur igitur substantia omnis creata ad esse 
suum, sicut potentia ad actum." 


w “Sic igitur patet quod compositio actus et potentiae est in plus quam 
compositio formae et materiae: unde materia et forma dividunt 
substantiam materialem; potentia autem et actus dividunt ens 
commune, et propterea quaecumque quidem consequuntur 
potentiam et actum, in quantum huiusmodi sunt communia 
substantiis materialibus et immaterialibus." 


x "Unumquodque quod est in potentia et in actu, fit actu per hoc quod 
participat actum superiorem. Per hoc aliquid maxime fit actu quod 
participat per similitudinem primum et purum actum. Primus autem 
actus est esse subsistens per se: unde completionem unumquodque 
recipit per hoc quod participat esse: unde esse est complementum 
omnis formae, quia per hoc completur quod habet esse, et habet 
esse cum est actu; et sic nulla forma est nisi per esse." 


Y "Omne quod procedit a Deo in diversitate essentiae, deficit a 
simplicitate ipsius. Ex hoc autem quod deficit a simplicitate ipsius non 
oportet quod incidat in compositionem; sicut ex hoc quod deficit a 
summa bonitate non oportet quod incidat in ipsum aliqua malitia. Dico 
ergo quod creatura est duplex. Quaedam enim est quae habet esse 
completum in se, sicut homo et huiusmodi, et talis creatura ita deficit 
a simplicitate quod incidit in compositionem. Cum enim in solo Deo 


esse suum sit sua quidditas, oportet quod in qualibet creatura, vel in 
corporali vel spirituali, inveniatur quidditas vel natura sua et esse 
suum quod sit sibi acquisitum a Deo, cuius essentia est suum esse; 
et ita componitur ex esse vel quo est, et quod est. —Est etiam 
quaedam creatura quae non habet esse in se, sed tantum in alio, 
sicut materia prima, sicut forma quaelibet, sicut universale; non enim 
est esse alicuius nisi particularis subsistentis in natura, et talis 
creatura non deficit a simplicitate ita quod sit composita. Si enim 
dicatur quod componitur ex ipsa sua natura et habitudinibus quibus 
refertur ad Deum vel ad illud cum quo componitur, item quaeritur de 
illis habitudinibus utrum sint res vel non: et si non sunt res, non 
faciunt compositionem; si autem sunt res ipsae non referuntur 
habitibus aliis, sed seipsis: quia illud quod per se est relatio, non 
refertur per aliam relationem." 


CHAPTER 9 


THOMISM AND MODERN THOUGHT 


What is still missing is an adequate comparison between 
authentic Thomistic thought and modern thought, regarding both the 
general orientation of the questions and the different systems of 
thought that have arisen in opposition to the scholastic tradition. 
Often the work of St. Thomas is included in modern culture’s generic 
condemnations of Scholasticism, first encouraged by the hostility 
towards St. Thomas spread by the Reformation and later by the new 
“principle of immanence.” The greatest argument against the 
Thomistic revival arose in France from traditionalism and ontologism, 
and in Germany from the group of Hermes, Gunther, and 
Frohschammer, all of whom had idealist tendencies.! For example, 
the traditionalist Bautain wrote to the Dean of the school of theology 
at Tubingen asking for support in the struggle against rationalism and 
old Scholasticism to order to defend the holy cause of faith against 
reason; to this, however, the great Mohler energetically responded 
that “St. Thomas. . . and Scholastic theologians in general were right 
when they affirmed the truths of reason. . . are preambula fidei and 
not articula |sic!] fidei, but this does not contradict the positions of St. 
Anselm and St. Gregory Nazianzus when they say that faith is the 
foundation of knowledge.”” 

The revival of Thomism in Catholic schools promulgated by Leo 
XIII had the immediate effect of distrusting every synthesis of the 
Christian faith with modern thought: in particular, emphasis was given 
in presenting St. Thomas’s thought as its own explicit synthesis, 
thanks to the clear distinction between the relation of reason and 
faith, and the appropriation of Aristotelian ontological realism both for 


its account of the structure of being and the structure of knowledge. 
The Hegelian Ludwig Feuerbach chose Thomistic speculation as the 
archetype of metaphysical theologism that (disguised by Hegel) he 
tried to eliminate by recovering the natural man in his authenticity: 
Feuerbach offers many texts translated directly from St. Thomas’s 
major works.? The opposition between Thomism and modern thought 
was recently endorsed by Rudolf Eucken, Louis Rougier, Giuseppe 
Saitta, and in the Catholic setting, Johannes Hessen. Despite the firm 
papal pronouncements in the 20'^ century (including John XXIII and 
Paul VI), and the recommendations by the Second Vatican Council, 
large swaths of theologians and philosophers from Catholic 
universities seem to have entered into Agramante’s camp. 

We will point out, using examples, three typical attacks on the 
revival of Thomism from Germany, France, and Italy in opposition to 
the program of Aeterni Patris. 


1. RUDOLF EUCKEN: THE NEO-KANTIAN ATTACK? 


The principal thesis is historicist in nature: the revival of medieval 
thought, like that of Thomas, is linked to an understanding of life that 
has been completely superceded, it makes no sense in the heart of 
the 19'^ century, with the triumph of modern thought: St. Thomas's 
world is not and cannot be the world of the modern person. The claim 
is this: with "the intimate irreconcilability of Aristotle and Christianity, 
so too the impossibility for Thomism to assume in itself the content of 
modern culture."ó 

It is true that St. Thomas recognized that knowledge has its own 
domain (ein selbststándiges Gebiet), and thus his work signaled a 
progression in the journey toward freedom, but always with the 
assumption of the subordination of reason to faith, and thus of the 
subjection of academic freedom to authority. More than any other 
creative thinker, such as Plato or Kant, Thomas is numbered among 
those who put the material that they had available in order: his aim 


was to show the close agreement between Christianity and the 
natural world (I, 2—5; Il, 6—9; cf. I, 25; Il, 24)." 

In particular, the goal of St. Thomas's project was to make an 
alliance of Aristotle with Christianity, of nature with grace, of reason 
with Revelation, based on the principle that "grace does not destroy 
but rather perfects nature," and the ordering of everything to the 
"glory" (Herrlichkeit) of the future life: a contradictory mixture of 
irreconcilable elements, which could not have any success 
whatsoever (I, 6—9; Il, 9—13)? However, since Aristotle and 
Christianity are in complete opposition, man can no longer be 
considered just like any other “thing,” but rather now stands at the 
center of the world, and so St. Thomas twisted the world of nature as 
well as that of grace (I, 10—24; Il, 14—21). Eucken then critiques the 
Thomistic doctrine of the relation between the individual and society, 
and the Church and State, which makes princes subject to the Pope, 
and the State subject to the Church, justifying the horror and violence 
of the Inquisition (l, 38—42; Il, 34—38). The conclusion that was 
emerging from the very beginning is twofold: a) St. Thomas can in no 
way be presented as the archetype of the Christian philosopher 
because of the “break” (Bruch) that he introduced in all areas, 
breaking the unity of the spiritual life, falling into irrationalism, and 
subordinating personality to the objectivity of authority (I, 43); b) 
Therefore, Thomism does not, and, indeed, can no longer exist: 
Thomism today means something different than it did in the Middle 
Ages, even if many today believe that they are Thomists, since 
Thomists (in the sense that St. Thomas meant) no longer exist (I, 43— 
53; Il, 38-46). Aut-Aut: either they wish to be Thomists and return to 
the Middle Ages with all that that means; or they want to be moderns, 
and it must be said that Thomism has had its day (I, 53; Il, 46). 

The essay, “Thomas Aquinas und Kant” (1901) takes up this 
conclusion to show how Thomism remains outside the modern 
concepts of interiority and freedom brought about by Kant, who 
provided the elaboration of “spiritual substance” that guarantees the 
autonomous search for truth (pp. 8 ff.). Aristotle’s immediate realism, 
his antiquated understanding of nature, the abstractness of ideas and 


universal principles, all show the profound contradiction between 
idealism and naturalism in Aristotelianism, and likewise the 
impossibility of a connection between Aristotelianism and every 
religion, especially Christianity (pp. 33 ff.). St. Thomas’s attempt to 
harmonize Aristotle with Christianity is simply a historical event that 
must remain in its place as a complete failure to the detriment of 
Christianity itself (pp. 37 ff.). It is the responsibility of Kant’s modern 
followers “to vindicate the true substance of life by the liberation, 
Clarification, and interiorization of the spiritual world,” without leaving 
an impression from the accusation of incredulity and subjectivism that 
Thomism levels at it (pp. 42 ff.).? 


2. L. ROUGIER’S RATIONALISM? 


Here we have a vast compilation of historical-critical pretense 
regarding the results of research into the formation of Thomism at the 
heart of Scholasticism, made from criteria that are the complete 
opposite of Eucken's. The aim is declared forthwithin the preface: 


This work is dedicated to the historical study of that problem 
which Scholasticism discussed more than any other question: the 
problem of the accord between reason and faith. We will critically 
examine the proposed solution offered by Thomism, which the 
ecclesiastical Magisterium has solemnly made its own (p. XVII).!! 


Thomism's position in Scholasticism boasts of having overcome 
the two hurdles that every attempt to reconcile faith and reason had 
to meet: rationalism and fideism, the dialecticians' intemperance and 
the Ockhamists' subjectivism. 


Starting from the principles of natural philosophy established by 
Aristotle, the foundations of faith can be rigorously demonstrated: 
the existence of God, monotheism, etc.; likewise, the objections 
by heretics against the mysteries of religion, which are certainly 
suprarational, but not anti-rational, can be fully refuted (Ibid). '? 


To accomplish this task, St. Thomas abandoned the Plato of the 
Fathers and early Scholastics, turning to Aristotle, the champion of an 
immanentist realism that is irreconcilable with the fundamental 
dogmas of Christianity and the advocate of a philosophy of nature 
that has been demolished piece by piece starting with the Nominalist 
school in Paris in the 14" century and then by modern physics: “The 
question then arises regarding how Aristotelianism, which had totally 
failed in its original objective, could have triumphed so completely in 
this random context which it was not destined for: the context of the 
rational justification of revealed dogma" (p. XXI).!° The response to 
this question, and it is the original feature of the author's critique, is 
the deep modification or transformation that St. Thomas introduced 
into Aristotelianism, that is, the transformation of the logical 
distinction that Aristotle poses between two questions: quid sit and an 
sit into the real distinction between essence and existence. For the 
author— and we will not disagree with him—this distinction is decisive 
for all Thomistic metaphysics, and it is indispensable for the correct 
understanding of the nature of God and the meaning of all Christian 
dogmas (creation, Trinity, Incarnation, immortality of angels, and the 
human soul) (p. XXII ff.). 

The author's conclusion is taken from Duhem and consists in the 
declaration of the complete failure of the Thomistic synthesis: The 
vast composition put forward by Thomas Aquinas seems to be a 
marquetry where many speculative elements are gathered together 
— yet sharply recognizable and different from each other— and taken 
from all the pagan philosophies of Hellenism, patristic Christianity, 
Islam, and Judaism. Thomism is not a doctrine: it is a vague 
aspiration and tendency. It is not a synthesis; it is a desire for 
synthesis (p. XXVIII).!4 

However, it is not, the author insists, merely a failure, but rather a 
succession of continuous contradictions both with respect to Aristotle 
and regarding the meaning of the truths of Christianity. There is, 
however, yet another contradiction that the author highlights, and this 
concerns the ambiguous stance toward Thomism within the Church 
itself: this is because the Dominicans' theologized Thomism is 


opposed to the anthropological Thomism of Suarez and Molina “who 
represent the way that the Jesuits equivocate" (qui représentent la 
facon d'équivoquer des jé-suites) (p. XXXII). The problem presented 
by St. Thomas is not simply a problem that is poorly resolved, but 
rather a problem that is first and foremost poorly articulated (p. 
XXXVI). Such is the objective of this prolix volume that has brought 
Thomism its most decisive opposition, but one that is symptomatic 
and representative of a stance that is not rare even in certain Catholic 
circles. 


3. GIUSEPPE SAITTA’S ACTUALISTIC ANTI-THOMISMP? 


"As the reader will see, our aim has been to demonstrate the 
political significance of Thomistic philosophy, which in its eclectic 
nature is entirely directed to securely laying the foundations for the 
theocratic understanding of life" (p. 7). 

Thomism's methodological error is already present in the Fathers, 
that is, the error of rationalizing dogma, of assimilating Greek 
philosophy to the content of Revelation, arriving at a synthesis that is 
only apparent: a synthesis nevertheless indispensable for the Church 
and its practical ends. In fact, 


from its perspective, the Church had rightly foreseen that the 
development of all the political, social, and scientific elements of 
antiquity represented a permanent danger to its existence, and a 
Europe that was knowledgeable of Christian experience and 
recreated Greek-Roman thought with growing originality, was a 
Europe forever lost to its action (p. 12). 


In the analyses that follow, it can be recognized that the author 
often shows a direct knowledge of Thomistic texts and the structure 
of Thomistic speculation. However, the conclusion he reaches is that 
of Rougier and Duhem: 


All his [St. Thomas’s] activity is, rather, dominated by the deep 
yearning to accumulate the knowledge of his time, to reorder and 
Clarify it, because it served the religious and political ends of that 
theocracy which, to his mind, was the stable and visible 
foundation of the religion to which he was dedicated. One 
searches for new philosophical intuitions in him in vain: his task 
was surely great and he sought to complete it, but although he 
managed to join heterogeneous elements that were in themselves 
contradictory, he lacked that superior light which reveals 
philosophical genius. Thomas was the greatest medieval 
summarizer, but he was not an original philosopher by any means 
(p. 22). 


The author claims that Thomas’s entire way of proceeding was 
flawed at its very roots, in the subordination of reason to faith, even if 
St. Thomas yields a certain autonomy to reason with respect to 
Revelation. In particular, the preference given to Aristotle “is not 
explained at all by reasons of the speculative order, but rather by 
reasons of a purely religious or apologetic order, that is, in substance, 
of the political order”: with the necessity of submitting oneself to the 
Church, in the framework of the Catholic hierarchy which has its 
culmination in the papacy (p. 24). 

The author goes on to prove his thesis in five chapters: Theology 
and Philosophy, Immortality of the Soul and Human Knowledge, 
Theodicy, Human Freedom and Grace, and Theocracy. We will point 
out some of his claims or conclusions: the demonstrations of the 
Spirituality and immortality of the individual soul do not amount to 
anything (p. 29); the distinction between the agent and possible 
intellect depends on “religious demands” (p. 37); none of the five 
ways for God’s existence is conclusive (pp. 55 ff.); because of its 
“exterior” nature, founded on the idea of a divine government ab 
extra, from which later comes the transition to papal theocracy! (p. 
64), or because “the principle of causality—as Kant demonstrated—is 
applicable only to the world of phenomena" (p. 67). In particular, by 
hanging the actuality of all reality, as St. Thomas does, from the 
divine will, in both the natural world as well as in the world of grace, 


the obvious goal of subordinating morality and politics to 
ecclesiastical praxis is revealed (p. 80) the necessity of the 
sacraments for the life of grace puts the faithful in complete 
subjection to the hierarchy, such that all dogmas are resolved “in the 
one dogma of supernatural authori-tarianism represented by the 
Pope, the Vicar of Christ, who assumes in himself all spiritual, 
juridical, and political authority." In this way, St. Thomas would 
become a paladin of "papal theocracy" (the final judgment on St. 
Thomas is on pp. 137 ff.). 


4. JOHANNES HESSEN'S OPPOSITION TO THOMISM!? 


Eucken's call to revolt against the return to St. Thomas, 
proclaimed in Aeterni Patris, has been made through a lifetime of 
effort—strange as it might seem—especially on the part of some 
Catholics, and with an insistence and obstinacy that suggests rather 
bitter and painful reflections on the present-day trajectory of Christian 
philosophy: it could be said, objectively, that Hessen has done 
nothing but gather the most negative pronouncements on Thomistic 
thought, forgetting, on one hand, every positive contribution and the 
formidable originality and energy of that thought in respect to his 
contemporaries, to intensify, on the other hand, the gaps or 
deficiencies that can be found. In comparison with Eucken, who 
knows how to maintain his opposition at a level of sobriety and civility, 
here the attack becomes more sinister, which knows how to move 
about on the minefield of the modernism that is condemned by the 
Church. 

Taking his lead from Eucken, Hessen proclaims as the duty of 
"justice" (Gerechtigkeit) the necessity to resist the call of Leo XIII, St. 
Pius X, and Benedict XV to "return to St. Thomas" and mocks 
Catholics who have promoted it (Ehrle, Manser, Grabmann, etc.): 
instead he lauds those who in the first half of the twentieth century, 
especially in Germany, sought to weaken it: Erhard, Baeumker, 
Mitterer, Santeler, Wittmann, and Winter (this last one was a student 
and follower of the anti- Thomist Frohschammer). With Winter, he was 


pleased to conclude that “the great commentator of St. Thomas in the 
20" century, must be an anti-Thomist" and that “in the academic 
circles of contemporary Catholicism every attempt to absolutize the 
Thomist system is repelled” (pp. 14 ff.; author’s emphasis). 

The attack on Thomistic doctrines is conducted with methodical 
fury. Dominated by the spirit of the system, St. Thomas lacks any 
contact with reality, even more so than any other Scholastic, with the 
exception of Scotus (pp. 24 ff.): however, the “system” that constitutes 
Thomism’s objective is not philosophical, but rather theological. His 
work, which seems so imposing, is nothing other than a reflexive 
elaboration: it is a church-based philosophy (eine kirchlich 
gebundene Philosophie) according to a strict “dependence of 
philosophy upon theology” and thus a “philosophy of authority” (pp. 
82 ff.). “The uncritical procedure” affects the grandiose Thomist 
edifice and in particular the identification, or the continuous confusion 
(or parallelism: Hans Meyer) of the logical order with the ontological 
order as can been seen at every moment of the system (the doctrine 
of universals, the composition of matter and form, as well as essence 
and esse, the doctrine of evil and morality, etc.): the attack stems 
from the spread of Thomism by the other schools in Scholasticism 
(pp. 92 ff.). The fundamental error then is—according to the author— 
the confusion that St. Thomas makes between philosophy and 
religion when he proclaims their “partial” identity, which reveals (none 
other than!) a “misunderstanding of the essence of religion” (eine 
Verkennung des Wesens der Religion) as is shown by Friedrich 
Heiler with the explicit accusation of intellectualism (pp. 106 ff.). Kant, 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and their followers have better distinguished 
the two spheres! This has obviously brought about a 
misunderstanding of both religion and philosophy. 

The danger, the woodworm intrinsic to the Thomistic edifice, is 
therefore twofold and reciprocal: (i) transferring philosophy into the 
context of faith, absolutizing it; and (ii) lowering faith to the 
philosophical sphere, relativizing or historicizing it. Thus, just as the 
first methodological error has been the direct swap of the logical with 


the ontological order, the second and equally serious error is this 
identity of philosophy (or metaphysics) and religion (p. 111 ff.). 

The root of all of this theoretical “reflection,” which torments the 
structures of both philosophy and religion, is to be seen in the direct 
and integral appropriation of Aristotelianism that St. Thomas had 
proclaimed as the foundation and exclusive instrument for the 
elaboration of Christian truth, thus supporting a “Christian 
Aristotelianism” (pp. 8 ff., 112 ff.) that the papal prescriptions want to 
return to a place of honor. However, nothing is more opposed to 
Christian thought than the Aristotelian conception of the real that is 
immanentism, pure naturalism, a dualism that is in every way in sharp 
contrast with the Patristic tradition that is entirely concentrated on the 
Biblical text and that approved, moreover, the approach to Plato as 
St. Augustine had done (pp. 125 ff.). Yet, that which the author 
concedes to St. Augustine, namely, of having transformed the 
Platonic dualism with its problems that are anything but minor, by 
elevating it to the higher level of Christian truth, he does not want to 
concede to St. Thomas with respect to Aristotle; he either does not 
know or does not want to recognize the greater explicit synthesis of 
Aristotelianism and Platonism that Thomism expresses even 
according to the most recent historiography. With Kant and modern 
thought, justice has forever been done to Scholasticism and 
Thomism in particular:'® every “return to St. Thomas" is therefore a 
contradiction, since its system does not provide an adequate 
expression of the ideal Christian world (p. 131). Therefore, nothing is 
more antiquated and counterproductive than so-called “Neo- 
Thomism,” which proposes the task of harmonizing Thomistic 
doctrine with modern thought. 


5. THE POSITIVE COMBINATIONS 


However, various reprisals have attempted an approach in a 
“positive sense” between St. Thomas and Kant: the problem that has 
polarized the great effort to return to Scholasticism in the early 20" 
century is the one raised by Kant regarding the foundation of the 


objectivity of knowledge, which seemed compromised at its very 
roots by the Kantian a priori. The objective value of human 
knowledge in Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy is established 
through intentionality, or the essential reference that the act of 
knowing—and with the act, the “species” or subjective means of 
knowledge—has with the reality that it represents. According to a 
recent interpretation, Antonin-Dalmace Sertillanges points out the 
affinity between Kant’s metaphysical and moral conceptions and 
those of St. Thomas: the impossibility of a regressus in infinitum in 
the causes (the 2"€ via) has been compared to the Kantian principle 
of the second antinomy, which "gave the conditioned, it also gave the 
whole series of conditions, and thus the Unconditioned itself." 
Likewise, regarding the eternity of the world, it is through the 
understanding of "houmenal freedom" and the “kingdom of ends" that 
Kant would express with different terms the same Thomistic 
understanding.? Indeed, St. Thomas and Kant represent two 
analogous and complementary moments of Western consciousness: 
just as St. Thomas had revolutionized Catholic theology with his 
distinction between reason and faith, so Kant would do so in modern 
philosophy with his argument for the knowledge of reality as an object 
of science and metaphysics. The Kantian distinction between 
phenomenon and noumenon, between science and pure philosophy 
(metaphysics), is linked, according to others, to antiquity with the 
distinction in Greek thought between nature (ióoic) and convention 
(vóuoc); this distinction is maintained on a higher plane in the spiritual 
climate of the 13 century by St. Thomas, as an essential element of 
philosophia perennis with the sharp distinction between reason and 
faith. The importance of Kantian speculation is in providing the true 
concept of modern science, in which man—with his “hypotheses,” 
projects, anticipations—is no longer passive, but active: this 
fundamental core (basic) of Kantianism is valid in itself, prescinding 
fromthe complex philosophical construction that Kant had added and 
that can harmonize well with Thomistic realism.?? In Italy, Armando 
Carlini has moved decisively closer to the theoretical problem, in 
which he sees in Kant the one whose position goes beyond every 


kind of rationalism and pure fideism. For the Angelic Doctor, faith and 
reason are clearly distinct, but not separate; despite appearances, 
the intellectus is no longer the Aristotelian Nous and this opens up 
new problems that were unknown to Aristotle, and in the end he 
wants the soul to be in that which is most spiritual; in this way, the 
Thomistic position, like the Kantian one, does not fall strictly into 
either intellectualism or voluntarism.?! Carlini then claims that 
Thomas does not give the peremptory character, that is, 
demonstrative in a rigorous sense, to the famous five ways: once the 
gnoseological problem is set at the center of Kantianism and is not 
resolved into pure subjectivism, like idealism, the two positions 
coincide (pp. 124 ff., 171 ff.). In particular, Carlini (like Sertillanges) 
has highlighted the enormous importance of the argument for 
creation in St. Thomas, insofar as he purified it from every intrusion of 
a “natural-istically intense causality,” and St. Thomas would have 
been the first to touch on the celebrated antinomies on which the 
modern critique will be leveraged (p. 101 ff.). In the end, in this 
context, the Thomistic theory of freedom must also be recalled, a 
theory which is valid not only in the realm of action, but also in the 
sphere of thought as a fundamental attribute of spirituality (p. 123). 

In a more limited perspective, Giuseppe Zamboni, interpreting the 
Kantian Ich denke psychologically as the act of knowing, went on to 
elaborate, with explicit references to Thomas, a “gnoseology of the 
act” according to which it is only in the self-consciousness of the I, in 
internal experience, that the person directly perceives the act of being 
that, in a second moment, extends also to the “qualified surfaces” of 
external experience.” In the two preceding interpretations, it is not 
difficult to catch a glimpse of the influence of what was explicitly 
declared by Rosmini. 

The Belgian Jesuit Joseph Maréchal, has instead followed the 
Kantian transcendental method more closely and has put forward a 
theory about the "intellectual dynamism in objective knowledge" that 
must satisfy Kant’s demand for a “transcendental self.” The human 
intellect, which is neither creative like God's nor intuitive like the 
angels’, but rather discursive, must search for the real and objectify it 


—to affirm it as real—through the act of judgment; now, because the 
connection between our knowledge and the object cannot be one of 
cause and effect (reserved for God alone), there must be a relation of 
an “active tendency” of the faculty to the object as to its end. The 
affirmation of the absolute Real is, for the finite spirit of a human, the 
necessary a priori condition for the objectivity for knowledge itself. 
Thus, the two moments are: (a) the natural and necessary active 
tendency of the intelligence towards the real, which contains the 
implicit affirmation of God (who then takes the place of the empty 
Kantian “I think”); (b) that active tendency of the intelligence towards 
the vision of God is the only way to explain objectivity, that is, the 
reference of the content of our thought to the real. Some of 
Maréchal's disciples have explained this transcendental dynamism of 
human consciousness attributing the intentional function of 
knowledge to the movement or influence of “the will’ upon the 
intellect (Hayen). Still, it must be noted that for St. Thomas, 
knowledge is not resolved in a relation, but in a “mode of being" and a 
positive perfection of the subject that has its real terminus in the 
immanent species, and it is in and through the species-similitudo that 
the intentional reference or objectification is accomplished: in 
Thomism the fundamental process that permits the reference of 
thought to the real is reflexio, which is accomplished through 
conversio ad phantasmata, and thus the corresponding Kantian 
doctrine is rather the theory of “transcendental schematism" 
(developed in this sense, with the tacit evocation of Aristotle, by 
Martin Heidegger).** Maréchal’s position reflects Neo-Scholasticism's 
central concern of wanting to "justify" the existence of the external 
world (the problem of the “bridge”) and to arrive at establishing the 
existence of the thing in itself (substance, cause, etc.), which was the 
stumbling block of the Kantian phenomenal-noumenal dualism, which 
post-Kantian philosophy (and especially Hegel) got rid of to affirm the 
priority of absolute being (of consciousness) over the act of knowing, 
and showing in this way the contradictory nature of the notion of 
knowledge as a “means or instrument" with respect to being, and thus 


the groundlessness of the so-called “critical problem" as the 
introduction to being.” 

No thinker, during the two millennia of Christian civilization, has 
elicited the interest of contemporary thought as St.Thomas does now, 
not even St. Augustine, extensively praised by Max Scheler's 
Catholic period, but who Heidegger considered as anchored (like 
Aristotle) to essentialism and the vulgar conception of time.” The 
approach of St. Thomas and the orientation of modern thought follow 
one after another in all directions to bring about an encounter that is 
at once critical and dialectical. Today there are those who attempt this 
encounter inspired by the unity of being and act in the Neo-Platonic 
sense as articulated by Pseudo Dionysius 
(avtéc oti TO civar toic obot), SO as to bring about the transition to 
the actuality of being, understood as a function of consciousness that 
judges.7/ On the other hand, some, like Martin,” delving more 
deeply into the unifying instance of the /ch denke, think that the point 
of contact is to be seen in the doctrine of the so-called transcendental 
relation or, more accurately, in the implication of the transcendentals 
unum-verum-bonum proposed by St. Thomas, and, more precisely, in 
the Thomistic distinction between the transcendental unum of 
multiplicity and the predicamental unum of the quantitative sphere 
(number). According to Martin, this fundamental doctrine of Aquinas 
(ST I, q. 11, a. 1) has its basis and its point of departure in the dogma 
of the three divine Persons and in Christian speculation about the 
Trinity:? at this point, Ockham's decisive doctrine about the 
transcendental relation is integrated, which overcomes categorical 
determinations, that is, the foundation and attribution of constitutive 
relations of the real to the subject's thinking activity. St. Thomas 
would have taken the distinction between the transcendental one 
(principium multitudinis) and the predicamental or accidental one 
(principium numeri) from Averroes; Duns Scotus had difficulty with 
the accidental (quantitative) one, whereas Ockham removes the 
distinction and establishes every unity as transcendental unity. All the 
categories, except substance and quality, are therefore understood 
by Ockham as “transcendental being" (als transzendentales Sein), 


insofar as they have transcendental number and transcendental 
relation. The conclusion is that “the denial of the reality of quantity 
and relation in Ockham is not Nominalism, but transcendental 
philosophy,” which is then adopted as the extension and 
development (als ein Weiterführen, als ein Weiterdenken) of the 
Thomistic postulates.? As a consequence, the true successors of 
Thomistic metaphysics would first be Scotus and Ockham, and, 
following after them, Suarez, Leibniz, and Kant, etc. 

The possibility of a critical combination of Thomism with the 
metaphysics of transcendental idealism seems to be a rather 
“distant” suggestion based on the shared principle of the primacy of 
theory over praxis, the shared orientation toward Aristotelian 
metaphysics of the act, interpreted according to Proclus’s three-fold 
dialectic, and the shared affirmation of the immanence or “presence” 
of the Infinite in the finite, such that the finite is entirely “contained” by 
the Absolute or true Being “without predicates,” in harmony with the 
biblical notion of God: Sum, gui sum (Ex 3:14) and St. Paul’s speech 
in the Aeropagus (Acts 17:28) which recalls Parmenides’s 
čotiv yap éerva. (B 6; Diels |, 232, 21). Gustav Siewerth has 
interpreted Thomism in this sense of univocity through the demand of 
ontological "participation," which ensures the "exemplary identity" 
between finite being and the infinite, which is found in the analogical 
unity of the one concept of being, with which the absurd Hegelian 
negation of the positivity of the finite is avoided. However, 
participation, as it is considered here, happens only further on from 
Thomistic analogy and therefore leaves many perplexed. In this or in 
similar attempts, Maréchal and Siewerth have tried to commend the 
Augustinian elements that are certainly present in Thomism, but 
which do not constitute its most original aspect, which is given 
precisely from an integral Aristotelian concept of the positivity of the 
finite whether in the predicamental order of being (substance and 
accidents, matter and form) or in the transcendental order (essence 
and esse, God's uncreated causality which creates and conserves) in 
the metaphysical vein of Alfarabi's Procline Liber de causis?! If one 
really wishes to grasp the meaning of Thomistic "participation" and to 


Clarify it in its positive and negative aspects in comparison with 
Hegel’s “philosophy of identity,” the metaphysical significance of 
Thomas’s real distinction between essence and participated esse 
needs to be developed, from which follows the understanding of the 
creature’s “total” dependence on God; it is important that for Hegel’s 
conception of being, he refer back to the Dominican Eckhart.?? In 
these profound themes, the relation between the finite and infinite, of 
causality and analogy within the notion of participation, that a relation 
between St. Thomas and Hegel can be proposed:?? a simple reprise 
of the Aristotelian dualism of act and potency** would renew the 
innumerable and outdated scholastic discussions about the concept 
of potency. In particular, the problem of analogy seems to focus the 
interests of a relationship between St. Thomas, Kant, and Hegel 
insofar as analogy expresses the dialectic of the relation that the 
finite intellect has with the Absolute.?? 

The theoretical transcendence of Thomism also follows from the 
fact that a distant combination can be envisaged even with the recent 
philosophy of existentialism— an adversary of idealism—in the 
following ways: (i) the initial position of integral realism through the 
concept of “situation” (Heideggers /n-der-welt-sein); (ii) the 
understanding of the human intellect as "pure potency," so as to be in 
"essential openness" towards the real which it affirms as the 
intelligible structure of experience (conversio ad phatasmata; ST |, q. 
84, a. 7); (iii) the notion of the concrete individual which is affirmed in 
existence as reality through freedom and thus still, at the ultimate 
foundation, through the real distinction between essence and esse.*° 

The combination of Thomism with Husserlian phenomenology 
has shown a doctrinal affinity between the assimilation of essences 
through abstraction, to which the phenomenological reduction? in its 
systematic form corresponds, and the Thomistic metaphysics of the 
act expressed with the doctrine of the analogy of being; in this sense, 
Edith Stein was able to show the point of “encounter” (Anknüpfung) 
between the two philosophies as the pure theorizing of the problem of 
being.*® 


It is clear that in all these attempts, that when one speaks of a 
“distant combination,” it is because it is beyond the fundamental 
differences between the two kinds of thought that are being 
compared: the systematic principle of the Kantian a priori (Ich denke 
überhaupt) is the antithesis of the Thomistic metaphysics of 
knowledge, which supposes the positivity of immediate experience 
and its initial structure in the sensible sphere as the foundation of 
knowledge of the intelligible. Likewise, for Hegelian dialectics, which 
takes the Spinozist principle of the “non-being” of the finite as its point 
of departure, and cancels out the distinction between the two orders 
(predicamental and transcendental), leading to the negation of the 
concept of creature and of personal freedom. Along these lines, it is 
still uncertain whether there can be a comparison between Thomism 
and existentialism because of the problematic ambiguity of the new 
philosophy: however, several attempts at such a combination in a 
positive sense can already be observed, especially thanks to the 
decisively realist orientation of existentialism in the priority of being 
over thought and in the structure of personal freedom, in which two 
moments of transcendence are shown. With Karl Jaspers, the return 
to Thomism has been described in the theory of "philosophical faith," 
insofar as "reason" (Vernunft) does not exhaust the meaning of the 
being of existence that remains as the object of "freedom" and 
actualizes itself through faith?? (Welte refers in particular to De Ver., q. 
24, a. 7). With Martin Heidegger, however, the comparison takes 
place regarding the structure of the existent, which is man as radical 
"openness" toward "being itself" (Sein selbst), which some interpret 
as God Himself.^? 

It could be more fruitful, for a critical evaluation of these 
comparisons, to conduct a comparative study regarding the theology 
of faith in both Thomism and in the founder of existentialism, Søren 
Kierkegaard (1813-1855), since he remains faithful to the principles of 
Aristotelian realism and Christian revelation.*! However, as long as it 
remains linked to the principle of immanence and Protestant 
interiority, the new existential concept of "freedom" is limited to a 
"possibility of possibility,” suspended between nothingness and 


being, which removes human action from every metaphysical 
structure and from dependence upon the Absolute. 

A well-grounded point for a positive overcoming of idealist 
subjectivism would be to develop the Thomistic metaphysics of 
spiritual being thanks to the constitutive act of freedom: according to 
St. Thomas, because spiritual substances are absolutely simple and 
incorruptible, they are recognized as “necessary” (necesse esse) in 
the positive ontological sense, and thus they are capable of an 
absolute act as the act of choosing an existential end and for this 
reason are responsible “before God,” although remaining a creature 
and therefore caused (ab alio), because contingency in the strict 
sense is linked to the corruptibility that comes from matter (cf. the 
crucial texts: SCG II, 30; De Pot., q. 5, a. 3; In II librum Physicorum, 
lect. 12—15; ST I, q. 2, a. 3; the third via; De spiritualibus creaturis, a. 5, 
ad 4).? 

Instead, Neo-scholasticism (and Neo-Thomism as well) has 
embraced the opposite thesis that absolutely identified contingency 
with the nature of dependence, which was defended by 
Augustinianism and Nominalism according to Henry Harclay's (d. 
1317) crude expression: "Every creature can not be and nothing, with 
respect to its parts, has necessity of being nor does it determine itself 
to be. | say further that all creatures equally and in the same way can 
not be. [This is true] for an angel such as for a frog." ^? The point in 
question also makes up one of the master pieces of the Parisian 
dispute, already mentioned, that of John of Montesono,^^ but then it 
gradually vanished even from the Thomistic school in favor of the 
Suarezian-Wolfian notion of contingency. The Suarezian formalist 
extrinsicism was already founded, and even to this day is established, 
upon this notion; that extrinsicism, with its empty metaphysics, is 
partly responsible for having encouraged (albeit always “at a 
distance" modern subjectivism, just as nominalism had first 
provoked the doctrine of extrinsic justification with the Reformation. 

If modern philosophy has been able to radically disturb the 
spiritual life of the West, first by steering it down the slope of 
pantheistic monism, and then definitively clarifying its authentic core 


as an atheist anthropology, as is attested by contemporary 
philosophy (Neo-Positivism, Marxism, Existentialism, etc.), this is 
owed above all to the appeal that the “principle of the act” has in itself 
the principle from which it originates (the principle of consciousness 
as the foundation of being). It is not clear how the theoretical 
response to this situation (and, at the same time, a response to the 
failure or decline of Christian civilization) could come from a return to 
a colorless and generic Scholasticism or from a Thomism watered 
down with scholastic formalism (which modern philosophy knows well 
and which has been directly confronted from Descartes and Leibniz 
until Schopenhauer, all of whom were well acquainted with Suarez, 
among others), according to which ens is expressed and resolved in 
possible or real essence, and existence in the empirical fact related 
by the senses. Rather, such a response may be sought in the thought 
of St. Thomas—a thought that Scholasticism, in its various currents, 
never ceased to resist and oppose in its fundamental positions and 
especially in the understanding of the act of being and its 
fundamental implications: emptying the notion of esse as act, 
Western speculation exhausted itself in the abstract game of formal 
determinations of the essence, incurring the accusation of 
“forgetfulness of being” (Vergessenheit des Seins) with which 
Heidegger characterizes the development or rather the involution of 
Western thought starting from Plato and Aristotle until Hegel, 
Nietzsche, and Sartre himself; this is because the powerful call of the 
truth of being as “presence of the present,” which appeared with 
Parmenides and Heraclitus, has been substituted with the principle of 
“form” which “contains representations,” and must bring us inexorably 
to idealism and the nihilistic positions of contemporary philosophy. 
The Thomistic understanding escapes that accusation and this 
de-ploreable nemesis, by indicating esse as the first act and the act 
of every act, and therefore lowering essence and form, even a 
spiritual one, to the mere determinative and receptive potency of 
esse: thought begins with the presence of the act, which is the 
apprehension of ens, and advances through the tension of essentia 
and esse that ens recalls in its original constitution. This Thomistic 


upheaval of the speculative horizon re-establishes, on one hand, the 
contact between the biblical Sum, gui sum (Ex 3:14) with the 
éotitv yap €ivav Of Parmenides, with the primacy of the act in 
Aristotle (cf. Metaphysica, |X) and meets, on the other hand, the 
modern principle of truth as the actuation of the act of freedom and 
with the exigencies from which it arose and today are vindicated by 
Heidegger.^ To show the reality and the form of what could be called 
“Thomistic Parmenidianism,” and of the encounter of the theoretical 
demand of the Thomistic act of esse and the modern act of self- 
consciousness, is the precise task of a Thomism aware of its own 
strength and originality as well as the gravity of the situation of 
contemporary thought, which, on account of its definitive expulsion of 
the sacred and the transcendent (in a traditional sense), has no 
comparison in the history of western civilization. 

Once the theological derivation and deviation away from the 
metaphysics of immanence—which end in pantheistic idealism or 
dialectical materialism (Marxist and existentialist)—and its various 
offshoots are recognized, and must be recognized, the task of the 
Thomism of the future seems to be that of meeting the demand of 
that immanence, leading it into the essential problem of thought, 
which is the foundation of consciousness in being, and of the finite in 
the Infinite: in this way, clarifying the proper principles of the 
“metaphysics of act,” not as an isolated cultural figure, but as the 
perennial substance of human _ philosophizing, in which the 
shortcomings and deviations of systems vanish. Therefore, it is 
Thomism, more than any other school of thought, which is suited for 
this mission of the unification of human consciousness out of the 
fragments of its historical becoming, in its universal theoretical 
structure. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE FUTURE OF THOMISM 


1. THE SPECULATIVE ENACTMENT OF THOMISM: RESULTS 
& PROBLEMS 


Perhaps the work of no other thinker, not even that of Plato, 
Aristotle, Augustine, Kant, or Hegel, has been the object of 
biographical, textual and systematic research in the first half of the 
20 century like that of Thomas Aquinas: in him modern culture itself, 
not only ecclesiastical but also secular, has recognized an audacious 
innovator of fundamental positions both in philosophy and in 
theology, the need for a positive dialectic between the human being 
and the believer, the exceptionally rigorous accuracy as a 
commentator (especially of: the Bible, Peter Lombard, and Boethius 
in theology, Aristotle and some other Neo-Platonic texts like those of 
Pseudo-Dionysus and the De causis in philosophy), the speculative 
and systematic strength of Quaestiones disputatae and his two 
Summae, his critical sense in collecting texts from different authors 
and doctrinal orientations in their sources, his highest appraisal of the 
tasks of reason (which is in no way inferior to faith), as well as his 
respect for, we may say, the metaphysics of the dignity of the person 
in the acknowledgment of our capacity to know the true and of the 
original dynamism in the exercise of freedom, the supreme apex of 
dignity. All of this makes Thomas's work, even for us today, one of the 
pinnacles of the human spirit of all times, and certainly the highest, in 
its speculative strength, of all Christian thought. The Leonine revival 
of Thomism was not therefore a discovery but rather a call to return, 
the restarting of a journey: it is the merit of Aeterni Patris for having 


given direction to this fundamental work, directions that could not 
have nor even have imagined resolving all the fundamental knots that 
the Church’s doctrinal life has always encountered on its journey. The 
dissonance began both from inside various scholastic systems, and 
from outside, that is, from modern philosophy and from objections — 
which were often misunderstandings— of modern science: it is 
enough to point out here the problem of metaphysics and the most 
recent advances in microphysics, embryology, and genetics. It is not 
a sign or indication of good sense to presume to find in Thomism and 
in Thomas's writings themselves a ready-made solution or 
prescription for all speculative or scientific problems that his own time 
could never have known and that have appeared only on the horizon 
of modern culture. The Leonine encyclical had taken note of the 
confusion and hardship of a similar situation for the life of the Church: 
the effects that follow on from it confirm its optimism, despite the 
insidiousness of modernism between Vatican | and ll. What will 
happen now that an even more fierce Neo-Modernism and an even 
more evolved and demanding freedom of conscience are appearing, 
while theology seems to be tapping its foot, at times giving, even 
during and especially after the most recent Council, the impression of 
being fragmented and uncertain before the modern world's most 
audacious claims? Has theology now changed its style in carrying out 
its task and almost given in, at least in part, to the process of erosion 
of the codia tod kóguov tarnishing the Adyoc tod otat poo?! This would 
be like having forgotten the Apostle's admonishment, which even 
Heidegger remembers, to invite contemporary theology to greater 
seriousness: “Has not God made foolish the wisdom of the world?" 
However, the fact that the most recent Council —we can respond to 
Heidegger—had explicitly associated Thomas Aquinas’s doctrinal 
activity with the exercise of the Magisterium is a significant clue 
regarding the Church's growing awareness of promoting a rigorous 
way of thinking to confront the difficulties of our times. Regarding this 
(and as an object worthy of reflection) there remains the fact that, 
despite the commitment of the Dominican order and the constant 
support of the ecclesiastical authority, Thomism has not had an easy 


life. In this regard, it will be useful to revisit some fundamental points 
that can shed light on the dialectic of the profound conflicts that have 
erupted, even after the death of St. Thomas, and that still quake 
today, with renewed intensity in the life of the Church. | think that we 
can be explicit. 

Even in the Dominican order itself —despite the decree by the 
General Chapter of Milan (1278), a decree renewed in almost all the 
subsequent chapters, which obligated the masters of the Order to 
defend Aquinas's positions (growing in prestige with his canonization 
in 1323)—there was no lack of strong opposition and authoritative 
resistance. The old conservative masters, followers of the 
Augustinian school, opposed his Aristotelianism and challenged his 
fundamental thesis regarding the unity of substantial form (in the 
living being). To this proposal, the Franciscan and foe John Peckham, 
in a letter to the bishop of Lincoln regarding the celebrated dispute in 
Paris (1270), convoked by the Faculty of Theology to criticize 
Thomas's major innovations, attests, "No one stood with him" (nemo 
ei astitit), and he adds that "he was even sharply accused by his own 
brothers" (etiam a fratribus propriis argueretur acute)^ The 
progressive philosophers, who were Averroists, protested his theistic 
and personalist turn provided by Aristotelianism (creation, spirituality, 
and immortality of the individual soul, human freedom of decision, 
independence from the influence of the heavenly bodies, etc.). The 
so-called "Albertist school,” which also had notable prestige in 
Germany and partly in Paris, read Aristotle against the backdrop of a 
rigorous Neo-Platonized Avicennism? The prince of German 
Dominican mysticism, Meister Eckhart, and before him his teacher 
Dietrich von Freiberg, a disciple of Albert the Great, also remain on 
this anti-Thomistic line.^ 

One thesis of great divergence is the metaphysical constituent of 
God: Aquinas refers to God as ipsum esse, but Eckhart— as his final 
position —says, "To think is God's very being" (intelligere est ipsum 
esse dei). In fact, he says, “I show, since from my point of view it can't 
be seen that because God is, He therefore thinks, but rather that 
because He thinks He is, therefore God is His intellect and thinking 


and thus it is His very thinking that is the foundation of His very 
being."? It is no coincidence that the recent editor of master 
Dietrich's writings observes: "The argument of Quaestiones et Sermo 
Parisienses, which in God's knowledge is the basis of being, had the 
decisive task of starting modern subjectivity."? In the Quaestiones et 
Sermo Parisienses (1302-1304), for example in the prologue of Opus 
tripartitum, in the second chapter: “To begin [with]: * esse is God" 
[/ncipit: "Esse est Deus" | which is repeated in the fifth chapter, 
explaining, “Thus, esse itself does not receive anything in something, 
nor from something, nor by something, nor does it come or come 
upon something, but rather it precedes and is prior to everything. 
Thus, this esse is compared to everything as act or perfection, and is 
itself the actuality of everything, even of forms.” Here the echo, or 
the direct dependence upon Thomist texts, is evident. Why then is 
there this change or upheaval from esse to intelligere? It seems very 
likely that such a turn, which had decisive consequences in the 
rationalistic involution of Thomism, is due to a return to the 
Avicennian understanding of esse as accidens and thus detached 
from the plexus of act and potency which Aquinas had inserted into 
the plexus of participant and participated.!° 


2. THE EssENTIALIST TURN OF HISTORICAL THOMISM 


In this essentialist line that very soon will end up dominating the 
development of Thomism, John of Saint Thomas (the commentator 
considered the most brilliant and admired by Neo-Thomists, among 
whom is counted Jacques Maritain) no longer renders the formal 
constitutive of divine essence, like St. Thomas, in the ipsum esse!!: 


It is only intellectuality in pure act, which is the very act of 
understanding . . . that is the ultimate act . . . such that in that 
[divine] nature the principle and the operation formally coincide, 
just as suppositum and relation in the divine person. 
Consequently, when we say that in the nature of God is the 
principle, principle is not understood insofar as it is directed to the 


second act, but as it is the very second act, i.e., a principle in pure 
act, or in the final act, in which the same is formally principle and 
end, the first and the last, Alpha and Omega.!° 


At the beginning, John declared with certainty: “This sentence is 
commonly followed by the Thomists of this time,” (Hanc sententiam 
seuuntur communiter Thomistae hoc tempore) and approvingly cites 
Suarez.!? Evidently, John does not depend upon Eckhart’s text, which 
he did not know since it was still unpublished, but perhaps on the 
shared source of Albertist Avicennism, as is evident in the preceding 
prolix discussion about the distinction (composition) in creatures that 
John expresses with the formalist terminology of essentia and 
existentia.'* Closely connected to this Avicennian deviation is the 
spread in the Thomist school, as well as in the Suarezian school 
(Descogs), of the notion of “contingency” (that which by its essence 
can be or not be [id quod ex sua essentia potest esse vel non esse}) 
to all creatures indistinctly, while for St. Thomas spiritual substances 
are described as necessary (ab alio) by participation [necessariae 
(ab alio) per participationem], although they are created. The spiritual 
participates in the Absolute. 

At this point, the most serious speculative deviation in the 
historical Thomistic school needs to be observed—that is, the 
transition from Thomas's esse (or actus essendi) to the existentia of 
Avicennian extrinsicism, by means of the aforementioned couplet of 
esse essentiae and esse actualis existentiae from which Suarez, 
cited favorably by John of St. Thomas, easily had a reason to 
propose his merely rational distinction between essence and 
existence. The controversy regarding the distinction (real or 
conceptual) between essence and existence in creatures kept the 
whole of Scholastic metaphysics in tension for seven centuries, with 
wholly negative results for Thomism, which had from the beginning 
lost Thomas's understanding of esse as actus essendi or esse ut 
actus, by exchanging it for esse in actu or esse actu, which can 
indicate, and in fact had been understood, that existence as fact 
(existentia) or as being - existere extra causas. From here a 


profound shift occurs in the central problems of metaphysics: such as 
the structure of the finite ens, the relationship of the creature with 
God by virtue of creation and of God with the creature (with the 
tremendous problems of foreknowledge and predestination), of divine 
omnipotence in light of the freedom of spiritual creatures. This 
formalist turn in Thomism certainly refers— especially under Cajetan’s 
influence—to a rigid Aristotelian reading of Thomas’s texts. From 
here, less importance is given to the notion of metaphysical 
immanence for the act of being as the foundation of the being in act 
of the ens and, in spiritual substances, of the consciousness in the 
activity of intellect and will, and of the founding immanence of God in 
creatures per essentiam, per potentiam, per praesentiam.'> All this 
refers back to the notion of God as esse subsistens, unlike Aristotle 
and Hegel (or Eckhart and John of Saint Thomas), who wanted God 
to be first and foremost and formally "pure thought." 

The controversy, which originated from the double equivocation or 
double deviation (already present in the early Thomistic school) of 
esse essentiae and esse existentiae, of essentia and existentia ut 
duae res, and, more simply, the distinction between essence and 
existence, fed polemics for centuries, even up until today, unending 
polemics between Thomists, Scotists, Suarezians, in which in the end 
(and in substance) they basically said the same thing: by "essence" 
they meant the “possible,” and by "existence" they meant “the 
realized essence" (= extra causas); hence, the game was resolved 
between possible essence and actual essence. The semantic slip 
regarding Thomas's real plexus of ens, understood as the result from 
the (created) synthesis of real essence and participated act of being 
as the intrinsic realizing principle, to the abstract couplet of essence 
and existence, proved fatal not only for Scholasticism and especially 
for Thomism, but also for the same blind alley in which the modern 
cogito had flung itself. 

An illuminating example (of many available) of the deviation at the 
base of traditional Thomism is the position of a contemporary 
Dominican, who is considered a Thomist of high quality.'° He 
distinguishes between ens, existence, and to be, offering an 


interpretation that could gain approval from the most consistent 
Suarezian. He begins by presenting being “as the need to exist.” 
According to the author, we say need rather than already actual 
existence, because, in the first encounter with being, thought cannot 
penetrate it in its most perfect meaning of actual existent (sic!), but 
instead encounters it as a “what” that could exist, as an essence, that 
is, aS a quiddity (potency) ordered to existence (act). The author 
explains, “this signifies that in this cognition the intellect, even if 
abstracting from the act of being, that is, from existence, still does not 
abstract from the ordering to existence itself." From there the 
characteristic of being—note the total absence of the ens mentioned 
in the Thomist texts—is the exigency to exist, expressed with not one 
but three formulae: 


1. "Being is that which exists in some mode; 
2. Beingis a quiddity ordered toward existence; 


3. Being is essence—that is, a metaphysical reality, the 
metaphysical existence of quiddity.” 


It is true that the author rejects the formula of the first principle 
“being is being,” as a tautology, preferring instead (which is worse!) 
“being is that which exists, being is essence, which is to say the 
quiddity ordered toward existence” (op. cit., note, p. 196). Such an 
essentialist notion of 

“being” coincides, even in the use of the same terms, with the 
Suarezian position. We limit ourselves to observing that both terms 
‘being’ and ‘existence’ seem to be out of place — if one wants to follow 
St. Thomas's explicit position; in fact: 


a) "being" can signify either the form (essence) of the ens, or the 
act of being; 

b) "existence" is foreign to St. Thomas's position and has an anti- 
Thomist origin, as we have seen; 

C) "need" implies a "right" to something, and here specifically, the 
right to exist: but it is not clear how this right is established 
from the entirely indeterminate and abstract semanteme that is 


the “being as possible essence.” Hegel rightly identifies it as 
nothing." 

There is, however, perhaps something more worrying, namely, 
saying that "being has the need to exist" or to take being as 
simply being, or as essence. As a simple "essence" it has no 
need to exist, because it indicates the content of the ens only 
in the sphere of the "possible" (which for those who believe in 
creation has its basis in the divine intellect, whereas for 
modern thought the scholastic "possible" equivocates in the 
dialectical moment of nothing, as is now observed). So, if 
being is understood in a robust sense —that is, the act of being 
—then not even the essence has the need to exist, but is 
rather the principle of reality itself in act, that is, the act of 
being by essence in God, and the act of being by participation 
(from God) in creatures. 


Ultimately, the object of the discussion must be clarified. For 
St. Thomas, the object of metaphysical reflection is the ens,!® 
not being: there is no Thomistic text that affirms it. Moderns 
affirm it: Fichte, Schelling, and especially Hegel, then later 
Herbart, and we have seen how Heidegger and Sartre have, 
with reason, done it in their own way. Here, however, "being" 
indicates the act of consciousness as presence, either 
immediate (the empty being of pure presence) or mediate (the 
absolute Concept, or the all-knowing system that is the reality 
of man-made history, the concreteness of the totality of the 
relations between the particular and the universal). Modern 
immanentism is therefore the reiteration of Scholasticism but 
reversed: the scholastic formalism of the object has been 
substituted with that of the subject; here, to use the formula of 
being in question, it is the being of the subject that has "the 
need to exist." 
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3. THE RATIONALIST TURN OF NEO-THOMISM 


Another unfortunate aspect of Scholastic and Thomistic 
rationalism has been the appropriation of the Leibnizian principle of 
"sufficient reason"? among first principles of the real, or as the key 
principle that makes the Diremption in the distinction between the 
possible and the real. It seems to have been Salvatore Roselli OP 
who first embraced it in his philosophy manual? which was a 
standard text for almost two centuries and served, it seems, as a 
model for Cardinal Zigliara's text, a text no less celebrated by Neo- 
Scholasticism. Here the rationalistic strength of Scholasticism is 
discovered again: in fact, while the principles of non-contradiction or 
identity (Neo-scholastics tend to privilege one or the other) refer to 
the essence in the sense of guaranteeing truth as the coherence of 
its formal content, the principle of sufficient reason is applied to the 
possible as well as to the real, and therefore becomes the foundation 
of metaphysical reflection. This was at any rate understood by the 
celebrated Thomist, Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange,?! who expressly 
referred to the Leibnizian principle for the foundation and defense of 
the principle of causality and therefore for the proofs of God's 
existence: this controversy upset Neo-scholasticism during the early 
decades of the 20'" century with a passion equal to that of the 
controversy regarding the distinction between essence and 
existence: the same basic demand, and the same deviation at the 
foundation. Garrigou-Lagrange’s procedure began with the thesis: 


The principle of sufficient reason is the immediate basis of the 
proofs for the existence of God. By the appeal to the impossible it 
resolves itself into the principle of identity. In this sense, it is an 
analytical principle. 

The principle of sufficient reason, on which the proofs for the 
existence of God are based, is not, like the principle of substance, 
a simple determination of the principle of identity, but resolves 
itself into this principle by an appeal to the impossible. The 
principle of sufficient reason may be expressed by the following 
formula: 

“Everything which is, has a sufficient reason for existing,” or, 
“Every being has a sufficient reason;” consequently, “everything is 


intelligible.” This principle is self-evident, and though it cannot be 
directly demonstrated, it can be indirectly demonstrated by the 
indirect method of proof known as reductio ad absurdum. 

The reason for being is twofold: intrinsic or extrinsic. When we 
speak of the intrinsic sufficient reason of anything we mean that 
which constitutes it to be of such and such a nature, endowed with 
certain properties and none other.... 

But the sufficient reason can also be extrinsic. Thus we say 
that the properties of a thing have their sufficient reason in the 
nature from which they are derived, and in the specific difference 
from which they can be deduced, and which gives them their 
intelligibility. The investigation of the nature of a triangle, for 
instance, reveals its properties, and in the deliberative capacity of 
the reason we detect the presence of freedom. Again, we say that 
the sufficient reason for the existence of a being which does not 
exist of itself, must be found in another being which exists of itself. 
This extrinsic sufficient reason of a contingent being is called its 
efficient cause; it is its realizing or actualizing raison d'etre, i.e., 
that which makes it a reality or an actuality. Finally, we say that a 
means which is not willed for its own sake, but in view of an end, 
has its extrinsic sufficient reason in that end. Thus we see that the 
extrinsic sufficient reason may be either the efficient or the final 
cause .2?d 


The rationalism of this progress is evident in attributing to the 
principle of sufficient reason both the derivation of the "properties" of 
essence that concern a necessary belonging (the properties of 
things), and also in founding the causal dependence of existence that 
is declared contingent in this principle. The importance of the problem 
can be seen especially in the discussion, started by Jacques 
Laminne in Louvain at the start of the 20" century, and followed by 
the German Neo-Scholastics, regarding the so-called “analyticity of 
the principle of cause" in polemics with Kant's synthetic a priori.?? 
Critics rightly observe that the demonstration failed regarding the 
petition of principle: to distinguish between the two aspects of 
sufficient reason, one intrinsic (essence through its properties) and 


one extrinsic as efficient and final cause, a ‘presupposition’ was 
already here for causal dependence.** The equivocation was in 
equating être = being = existence. From here follows 
Neoscholasticism’s embarrassment in orienting itself toward the new 
instances of existentialism, with its comfortable and gratuitous 
recourse to the deus ex machina of intellectual intuition. 


4. THE CONTEMPORARY CRISIS: THE PROJECT OF “AETERNI 
PATRIS" AND MODERN THOUGHT 


There have been two knots or problems in Neo-Scholasticism and 
Neo-Thomism: the objectivity of knowledge went into crisis with Kant 
and the reality of freedom was compromised by positivism, idealism, 
and, more recently, by existentialism. The negative critical stance 
toward modern thought from early Neo-Scholasticism, loyal to the line 
drawn in Aeterni Patris, contrasts with a more recent line aiming at 
the synthesis of transcendence of classical thought (Thomistic in 
particular) with the modern transcendental thought. 

For the first problem, the most committed attempt seems to be the 
aforementioned one of Joseph Maréchal with the theory of 
"intellectual dynamism of objective consciousness." The human 
intellect, which is not creative like the divine nor intuitive like angels, 
must search for the real and objectify it —affirm it as real — through the 
act of judgment which Maréchal calls the "active tendency" 
(dynamism) of the faculty towards the object as its end. In this 
process, the author sees an implicit affirmation of God:? the attentive 
critic instead sees a synthesis between Kant's a priori and the 
judgment of reality based on the dominate Suarezian notion of 
existence. 

From here arises the rampant conception in Neo-Scholasticism 
and Neo-Thomism (Maritain, Gilson)—now also under Heidegger's 
influence, but in a distorted way—of attributing the apprehension of 
being to the act of judgment. More recently, Karl Rahner has 
attempted to synthesize the positions of Maréchal, Hegel, and 


Heidegger, but the central argument, that of seeing judgment as the 
first to bear the act of being has been explicitly rejected by Heidegger 
himself: “Parmenides’ čotıv yap črvær is not the copula (‘is’) of the 
proposition.””°¢ It is appropriate here to recall a recent but less known 
attempt to combine Kant and St. Thomas based on an important 
metaphysical reflection by the NeoKantian Gottfried Martin.” The 
author's perspective is metaphysical, meaning, that of making a 
combination between the demand of the modern transcendental with 
the Scholastic doctrine of the transcendental relation, and particularly 
the Thomistic one, which he brings together even with Scotus and 
Ockham, who, in his view, were the true heirs of St. Thomas. 
According to Martin, the crucial point of the combination would be the 
concept of "unity," and the analogy itself between the creature and 
the Creator is centered upon the concept of unity: "Every unity that 
we know of is, for Thomas, unity in creaturis, whereas for Kant, it is 
the unity of the phenomenon (Erscheinung - apparition); it is always 
unity of a composite, and thus we can say that every other concept of 
unity is incomprehensible for us." However, God's unity is never the 
unity of a composite: for Thomas, it is, as it is for Kant, a unity that 
does not have its basis in any multiplicity: "Accordingly, the unity that 
we attribute to God is only analogical.” Martin arrives at this 
conclusion: “Our intellect, that is (with another expression), the ratio, 
participates in (divine) knowledge, and in this Plato, Aristotle, 
Thomas, and Kant all agree" (op. cit., note, p. 184). However, the way 
this participation is realized is profoundly different in the last two 
thinkers mentioned. It is worth noting that, especially for St. Thomas, 
the transcendentale fundans is not unum but ens” as the real plexus 
of essence and participated esse, of subject and act where the 
subject is real potency of the act of being. For Fernand van 
Steenberghen, the chief merit of St. Thomas (in metaphysics) is that 
of having understood the deep convergence between the two 
systems (Platonic and Aristotelian). Far from superimposing Platonic 
participation on Aristotle's empirical naturalism, he unifies the two 
doctrines in a higher synthesis, thanks to an original transposition of 
the doctrine of participation that harmonizes with the central theme of 


Aristotelian metaphysics, namely, the doctrine of potency and act. In 
fact, for St. Thomas, Platonic participation gets its life from the 
doctrine of creation or of metaphysical causality, according to which 
the perfection of absolutely simple, infinite Being is participated in 
and limited for creatures because of the composition of esse and 
essentia; now this composition is interpreted by the Angelic Doctor in 
terms of act and potency, which implies an improvement of the 
Aristotelian understanding, primitively destined to explain the 
becoming and dynamism that conditions the universe.7” 

Regarding the current situation of “Christian philosophy,” | think it 
will be useful to keep a recent declaration by Heidegger in mind. In a 
1963 autobiographical note, he recalls having taken a theology course 
taught by Prof. Carl Braig in 1911 at the University of Fribourg, a 
course which attracted him because of the depth of its exposition: 
“On a few walks when | was allowed to accompany him, | first heard 
of Schelling’s and Hegel’s significance for speculative theology 
differentiating them from the dogmatic system of Scholasticism."??f To 
this proposal, a closer assessment of Braig's work categorically 
contradicts Heidegger's presentation, at least judging from his 
academic discourse as Vice Rector of the University of Fribourg, on 
May 15th, 1907.?! In the first part, he unleashes a direct attack against 
the denial not only of Christ's divinity but also of all Christian dogma 
by Reimarus, Lessing, Strauss, Renan, Lotze, and more. On p. 39 we 
read that: “the guarantors (Gewáhrsmánner) to which we refer the 
defenders of the modern reflection and philosophy of religion are, 
after Spinoza, Hume, Locke, and especially Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Schleiermacher." Then, in order to praise the efforts of modern 
science, he adds: "If we must make a choice between the words of 
the prophets from the Old and New Testaments, and the discourses 
by philosophers about God and Christ to obtain the 'supporting 
reasons’ ( Traggründen) of our faith, then we will not be indecisive for 
a moment" (p. 39). After having recalled Vatican | (Session Ill, 3; de 
fide Ill, 4) regarding the relation between reason and faith, he rightly 
returns to reiterate the incompatibility between Kant's position and 
that of Christianity: "Christ and Christianity have nothing to do with 


Kant’s concept of faith” (p. 43). A little later: “Kant offers the most rigid 
opposition to fundamental Christian dogmas (the Trinity, the divinity 
of Christ, the Gospel’s doctrine of salvation, etc.). If Kant is right, then 
from the perspective of philosophy and reason, Christianity is 
irrelevant; if Christianity is right, then Kantian philosophy cannot be 
baptized" (p. 45). 

In his second essay, Der Ursprung der religiósen Vorstellungen in 
die Philosophie (pp. 63 ff.), Braig critiques Feuerbach's and Haeckel's 
materialism.?? 

The conclusion of my annotations should be, in its own way, a 
start, almost a beginning (Anfang) in the radical sense, an invitation 
for a commitment to an original foundation for the truth of the being of 
ens. It means acknowledging that "philosophy as a system" is 
doomed in the negativity of its abstract procedure, whether scholastic 
or modern. It means returning to the horizon of originating openness 
to truth through the "fundamental reflection" (not abstraction or 
intuition) on the primum cognitum that is the immediate apprehension 
of ens, on the first "plexus" of ens, which is the real composition of 
essentia and esse and, in the end, on the first “nexus” internal to ens, 
which is the notion of participation. It seems that Thomism can take 
this itinerary regarding its reflection and original semantics, and it can 
succeed in finding, without identifying or refuting it, the objectivity of 
the foundation, which is the plexus of ens, and the subjectivity of the 
foundation, which is the existential responsibility of personal freedom 
for the commitment to searching for and the knowledge of its truth 
and thus for the openness to dialogue and participation in the drama 
of modern humanity. 

| limit myself to treating the two-fold "destiny" of the double 
speculative knot in the gigantic Thomistic production: the exposition 
must proceed almost in a static way, leaving the drama of the Man of 
thought and of faith in the dark, almost confining him on an Olympus 
of glory, while his life was more like Calvary marked by criticism and 
misunderstandings. | wanted to note this in particular because, as 
strange as it may seem, it is only in "isolation" that the genius and 
probably holiness as well—both were united in Thomas—can grow 


and ascend to their proper height. | must also note, especially, the 
other knot that is still more incisive for all Christian reflection about 
the meaning and responsibility of life and the solace of death: the 
freedom of choice that measures and dissipates the enigma of 
existence. This problem is illuminated in light of the first issue: it is 
true that the Angelic Doctor, when he wanted to be faithful to the 
letter of the Aristotelian text, wrote that “the whole root of freedom is 
located in reason" (Totius libertatis radix est in ratione constituta) (De 
Ver., q. 24, a. 2),? thus verging on determinism: it is probably from 
here that the unending trouble in the polemics about the efficacy of 
grace and about predestination emerges, especially between the 
17'"-18" centuries, before and after the fury of the Reformation. Even 
today the topic has lost none of its relevance or of its ambiguous 
fascination that man, in every epoch of reflection, and perhaps more 
so with the advent of Christianity's message of salvation, feels 
relieved from the primary tension of spirit suspended between the 
finite and infinite, as Thomas read in De causis, between time and 
eternity, just as today we can read in the protest of Kierkegaard's 
Christian Existentialism against the philosophy of immanence. 

As we noted, Kierkegaard considered his Edifying Discourses the 
chief part of his creative and brilliant production, and among these — 
on account of its size and the geniality of development— Works of 
Love occupies first place,** which has as its fulcrum the Pauline text 
from the first letter to the Corinthians (chapter 13), which revealed to 
St. Thérèse of Lisieux her mission in the Church. Even about St. 
Thomas, in addition to the primacy he assigned to charity in 
systematic theology, it is said that on his deathbed he commented 
upon the Song of Songs, celebrating love as the primordial force in 
God and man and the secret source —as he had read in Augustine 
and Pseudo-Dionysius —for the very aspiration for truth. 

To speak then of "St. Thomas's intellectualism"—as often 
happens in our century—is a partial and deformed affirmation, like 
that of "Averroism," which at one time had accompanied it. His 
thought is diametrically opposed; it finds itself on the modern side of 
the claim of the dignity of man as a person, that is, as a committed 


principle in the search for the meaning of one’s own being and in 
venturing the free decision for one’s own destiny. It is in the principle 
of the free act, that is, within the human person as “spirit,” that 
Thomas and the modern person can meet each other: this encounter, 
it must be admitted, has been lacking. It still seems that many barriers 
have come down which impeded such an encounter from taking 
place. 

A new Aeterni Patris, which need not be a purely emphatic and 
pragmatic commemoration, but rather a creative one for the life of the 
Church in the contemporary world according to the thrust from the 
most recent Council, must loosen the moorings of stiff polemics and 
be brought out into the open, encouraged by the Spirit’s creative 
breath, where Christ walks on water and invites believers to join him 
in navigating the rough sea of Christian philosophy with a decisive 
qualitative leap either toward the external or the internal: this is to 
say, especially with the overcoming of formalism and the 
misunderstood abstraction of formal Scholasticism, which have 
brought about, as a sort of way out, a compromise with an easy and 
utopian intuitionism; then the opening of Thomism towards the 
essential man as the protagonist in the tension of the freedom that is 
always in act between the true and the false, between good and evil, 
against the background or horizon that is sustained and illuminated 
from the act of being which has, in the created spirit and therefore 
also in man, an absolute subject of being and operation by 
participation. 

In this opening of being, even the arts, poetry, fiction, new 
sciences, technology, phenomenology, etc., can and must be 
illuminated from within, which, up until today, Scholasticism and 
Thomism have just barely touched upon. In this total opening to 
being, one must proceed in the radical reflection upon the foundation 
of act that Thomas had started and brought to the preliminary steps 
of elevation to transcendence and that has been developed— 
unfortunately per oppositam viam— from the modern principle of 
immanence, in which man acts as both the center and circumference, 
and thus becomes the first foundation and ultimate end, as a 


historical subject of himself. However, the infinite weight of being 
wants to clasp man uncoupled from God, which has ended up 
dragging man into the nothingness of himself and the world through 
the scourge—as confessed by Jean-Paul Sartre shortly before his 
death—of the "failure" of transcendental subjectivism.? It is a 
qualitative leap then, in the trajectory initiated by St. Thomas, which 
does not close itself up but rather extends itself to the infinite horizon 
of time in which the mystery of our salvation is unfolded and 
accomplished, yet always probing. The hermeneutical and 
speculative knot to which a living and essential Thomism calls and 
commits us, is very delicate and must be pointed out: it concerns the 
concept of “act,” that is, the first act in Aristotle and Thomas. For the 
Philosopher, the first act is form (De anima Il, 1, 412, a 27) and the 
second act is action, operation (Joc. cit., 412, 1 23) and this is the rigid 
line followed literally by medieval Averroists, adversaries of St. 
Thomas, and which returns in the late Avveroism of the 16" century.*° 
While the Averroists promote a literal fidelity to Aristotle, which can be 
described as “horizontal,” Thomas achieves a more coherent and 
profound understanding of an “ascending” nature, referring to the 
Aristotelian principle—which is not echoed by the Averroist 
philosophers, the adversaries on the left, or the Augustinian 
theologians, the adversaries on the right—of the absolute priority of 
act over potency (Metaphysica, |X 8 1049, b 4 ff.). In the encounter 
with the revelation of the Name of God (“Qui est": cf. Ex 3:14) and 
creatio ex nihilo (cf. Gn 1:1 ff.), Thomas thought of the emergence of 
esse as the first act and the act of every act, the perfection of every 
perfection; with respect to esse, every form and perfection must be 
described as potency and in potency," even the human soul and 
spiritual natures. 

Thomistic speculation is therefore presented as innovative, or 
creative, with respect to Aristotle himself, but together is realized (to 
use the genial expression by Thomas himself) “according to that 
which follows from Aristotle's position and what is in reality true."?*9 
Therefore, one could speak, in this Thomistic elevation of esse as 
actus entis and the emergent act above every form and perfection — 


absent in Aristotle and in all classical thought—of a “concise intensive 
hermeneutic” regarding how Aquinas succeeded in assimilating and 
grounding both the Biblical suggestion about God’s name, the 
Platonic dialectic of the degrees of perfection, and the Aristotelian 
understanding of act as the first and ultimate perfection which is 
expressed and realized by esse-actus essendi. 

With more than a century distancing us from the Leonine call to 
safeguard St. Thomas, whether it is by fathoming the typical requests 
of reason and faith, or by accommodating, as must be done, the new 
season of science and the legitimate demands of modern subjectivity 
(which, however, had its origins in Christianity, as Hegel himself 
recognized), and thus the infinite dignity that pertains to the freedom 
of every human person, it must be agreed that today this call, in the 
face of the pressing threat of a blaze of apocalyptic proportions, has 
become prophetic and sounds forth more relevant than ever before. 


1 1 Cor 1:18-19 


? 1 Cor 1:20. Cf. M. Heidegger, "Einleitung zu ‘Was is Metaphysik?,” in 
Wegmarken, Frankfurt 1967, p. 208. In Einführung in die Metaphysik, 
Tübingen 1953, Heidegger says: "Philosophy consists in such 
foolishness." He explains that: "A 'Christian philosophy' is a round 
square and a misunderstanding,” (p. 6)', which is the thesis entirely 
opposed to the position of Aeterni Patris. 


T “In dieser Torheit besteht die Philosophie; “Eine ‘christlich 
Philosophie’ ist ein hólzernes Eisen und ein Missverstandnis” 

English trans. from Martin Heidegger, /ntroduction to Metaphysics, 
trans. Gregory Fried and Richard Polt (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2014), 8. 


? See the seminal study of F. Ehrle, Der Kampf um die Lehre des 
heiligen Thomas von Aquin in den ersten fünfzig Jahren nach seinem 
Tod, 1913, now in Geschichtliche Aufsátze zur englischen Scholastik, 
Rome 1970, pp. 183 ff. Only with regard to the thesis of the "unity of 
form" can it be affirmed that "these early Dominicans not only 


defended St. Thomas, but understood his teaching in exactly the 
same way he did himself" (Frederick J. Roensch, Early Thomistic 
School, Dubuque 1964, p. 19). The deviation from esse- actus essendi 
to esse essentiae- esse existentiae begins right away. 


^ Cf. Fontes vitae sancti Thomae, Saint-Maximin 1934, fasc. VI, pp. 
621 and 634 (ed. M. H. Laurent). Among the most combative 
adversaries within the Order were R. Kilwardby (who then became 
cardinal and archbishop of Oxford, and an author, like Peckham who 
preceded him in that see, of a condemnation of Thomistic theses) 
and Durandus of Saint Porcian in France: cf. J. Koch, Durandus a 
Sancto Porciano: Forschungen zum Streit um Thomas von Aquin, 
Münster 1927, esp. pp. 409 ff. 


> Cf. G. Meersseman, Geschichte des Albertismus, Paris 1933, vol. |, 
pp. 58 ff. 


^ D. von Freiberg, Opera Omnia, Hamburg 1977, vol. | (ed. B. 
Moisisch, where the editor indicates the points of dissent). 


7 Meister Eckhart, "Quaestiones et Sermo Parisienses," in Florilegium 
Patristicum. 


$ Op. cit, p. 74, note 1. Through a long conversation with F. von 
Baader, Hegel came to know Eckhart's position which earned his full 
agreement (cf. G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophie der Religion, ed. Lasson, 
Hamburg 1966, |, 257). As already mentioned, the Enzyklopädie der 
Philosophischen Wissenschaften concludes by citing the original 
Greek text of Aristotle in which God's essence is presence as "pure 
act of thought" (Aristotle, Metaphysica, Bk. XII, no. 7 and esp. 9, 1074b 
32 ff.). 


? Meister Eckhart, Opus Tripartitum, Prologue, Leipzig 1936, pp. 8 ff. 
(ed. H. Bascour). Nicholas of Cusa began with Eckhart's position 
regarding his notion of God as “posses? (cf. W. Schulz, Das Problem 
der absoluten Heflexion, Frankfurt 1963, p. 22). On the influence of 
Eckhart on Cusa, see H. Wackerzapp, Der Einfluss Meister Eckharts 
auf die ersten philosophischen Schriften des Nikolaus von Kues. 


10 The evidence of this Avicennian turn, at work in the couplet of esse 
essentiae and esse existentiae (although in a different way) was 


already seen in the early defenders of St. Thomas; see the thesis of 
C. Trabold, OSB, Esse und essentia nach Johannes von Quidort von 
Paris in Vergleich mit Thomas von Aquin, FZPT, 5 (1958), esp. pp. 433 
ff. Quidort also overlooks the theoretical function of participation. 


I! ST I, q. 13, a. 12. 


1? John of Saint Thomas, Cursus Theologicus, q. XIV, d. XVI, a. 2 
secunda conclusio, Genova 1654, fol. 418a—421b. 


13 It is symptomatic that in his demonstration John firstly makes 
recourse, to the formula of esse essentiae and esse actualis 
existentiae (fol. 107b) citing as Thomistic the certainly spurious 
opuscule Summa totius logicae, ch. 2 (De substantia). 


14 The first origin of this semanteme, of evident Avicennian meaning, 
goes back to Giles of Rome and Henry of Ghent, erroneously reputed 
as disciples of Aquinas: the confusion was born by the almost 
immediate acceptance of his semanteme by many of the first 
followers of Aquinas (for Giles, see: E. Hocedez, Aegidii Romani 
theoremata de esse et essentia, Louvain 1930; and for Henry, see 
Quodlibeta, quodl. |, q. IX, Venice 1613, fol. 10 rv). See also the 
comment by P. Bayerschmidt, Die Seins- und Formmetaphysik des 
Henrich von Gent in ihrer Anwendung auf die Christologie, Münster 
iW. 1941, esp. pp. 67 ff. For the whole issue, see C. Fabro, La 
nozione metafisica di partecipazione, 3rd ed., Turin 1963, esp. pp. 254 
ff. 


15 Cf. STI, q. 8, esp. a. 3, and SCG IV, 11. 


16 | am referring to E. T. Toccafondi, La ricerca critica della realta, 
Rome 1941, pp. 194 ff. For more on this speculative degradation of 
Thomism, see the fine defense by A. Keller, Sein oder Existenz, 
Munich 1968 (see my review of Keller's book in Hevue Thomiste, 
1970, pp. 456- 463). For a critical treatment, see C. Fabro, 
"L'obscurcissement de |’ “esse” dans l'Ecole thomiste,” in Revue 
Thomiste, 1958, pp. 442—472 (republished in C. Fabro, Partecipazione 
e causalità, Turin 1960, pp. 603 ff.). From another perspective, M. 
Heidegger has clarified the decisive influence of the distinction 
between essence and existence (Was-sein, Dass-sein) through the 


loss of radical reflection upon the meaning of being 
(Seinsvergessenheit = the forgetfulness of being) in Western thought 
(Cf. M. Heidegger, Nietzsche, Pfullingen 1961, vol. Il, pp. 399 ff.). 


17 Cf. G. W. F. Hegel, Wissenschaft der Logik, ed. Lasson, Il, Bk. Il, 
pp. 3 ff. 
18 De ver., q. 1, a. 1 (it is the classic Thomistic text). 


1? Leibniz often uses the expression "principium rationis reddendae" 
(cf. L. Couturat, Opuscules et fragments inédits de Leibniz, Paris 
1903, pp. 513 ff.). He speaks of it in all his major works: Theodicaea, 
para. 44; Monadologia, para. 31-32 (see the treatment in the 
analytical study of R. Laun, Der Satz vom Grunde, Tubingen 1942, pp. 
72 ff.). For more on this school, see C. Wolff, Vernünftige Gedanken. . 
. (ed. H. W. Arndt, Hildesheim 1965), p. 115: "Everything has a reason 
why it is" (Alles hat einen Grund, warum es ist). The principle is 
developed in the great Ontology, para. 56—58: De principio rationis 
sufficientis. For a balanced treatment of this complex controversy, 
see R. Laverdiére, Le principe de causalité, Paris 1969. 


20 S. Roselli, Summa philosophica, 3rd ed., Bologna 1857—59, p 2; 
Metaphysica, q. VI, a. 1. 


21 R. Garrigou-Lagrange, Dieu, son existence et sa nature, Paris 
1928, pp. 170 ff.; see the harsh critique by M. D. Chenu, also a 
Dominican theologian, in the Avant-Propos to the study by R. 
Lavardiére, ed. cit., p. 8. 


22 “Le principe de raison d'être, fondement plus prochain des preuves 
de l'existence de Dieu. Il se rattache au principe d'identité par une 
réduction à l'impossible; en ce sens, il est analytique." 

"Le principe de raison d'étre, sur lequel reposent les preuves de 
l'existence de Dieu, n'est pas, comme le principe de substance, une 
simple détermination du principe d'identité, mais il s'y rattache par 
une réduction à l'impossible. Le principe de raison d'étre se formule: 
‘Tout ce qui est a sa raison d'étre, ou ‘tout étre a une raison 
suffisante, conséquemment ‘tout est intelligible.’ Ce principe est 
évident de soi, et ne saurait étre l'objet d'une démonstration directe, 
mais il se démontre indirectement ou par l'absurde." 


"La raison d'étre est double: intrinséque ou extrinséque. La raison 
d'étre 'intrinséque' d'une chose est ce par quoi elle est de telle nature 
déterminée, avec telles propriétés et non pas autrement; mais la 
raison d'étre peut étre 'extrinséque', ainsi disons-nous que les 
propriétés ont leur raison d'étre dans la nature de laquelle elles 
dérivent, dans la différence spécifique d’ou elles se peuvent déduire 
et qui les rend intelligibles (les propriétés du triangle dans la nature 
du triangle, la liberté dans la raison capable de délibérer). Nous 
disons encore qu'un étre qui n'est pas par soi a la raison d'étre de 
son existence dans un autre étre qui est par soi (cette raison d'étre 
extrinséque de l'existence d'un étre contingent est appelée sa cause 
efficiente, c'est la raison d'étre réalisatrice ou actualisatrice, ce qui le 
réalise ou l'actualise). Nous disons enfin qu'un moyen qui n'est pas 
voulu pour lui-méme, mais en vue d'une fin a sa raison d'étre 
extrinséque dans cette fin. La raison d'étre extrinséque peut étre, on 
le voit, cause efficiente ou finale" (op. cit ., pp. 170 ff.). The author 
continues his exposition by explicitly referring to the study by the 
Leibnizian, A. Spir, Pensée et réalité, Paris 1896. Even J. Maritain 
follows in Garrigou-Lagrange's vein (cf. J. Maritain, Sept leçons sur 
l'étre et les premiers principes de la raison spéculative, Paris 1934, 
pp. 103 ff). See also, J. Maritain, Court trait de l'existence et de 
l'existant, Paris 1947, where on p. 43 he says that "essences are the 
object of the first operation of the intellect" and that "it is for judgment 
to face the act of existing." 


23 Regarding this problem, the Academy of St. Thomas organized an 
international conference in 1933 on the "critical defense of the 
principle of causality,” where about 10 out of 11 participants from 
different nations proposed the dependence of the principle of 
causality upon that of sufficient reason (cf. C. Fabro, "La difesa critica 
del principio di causa," in Hivista di filosofia neoscolastica, 1936, 
reprinted in Esegesi tomistica, Rome 1968, pp. 1 ff. 


24 For more, see J. Geyser, Das Gesetz der Ursache, Munich 1933, 
esp. pp. 30 ff. 

25 J. Maréchal, Le point de départ de la métaphysique, (fasc. V: Le 
thomisme devant de la philosophie critique), Paris 1926. For a 


programmatic exposition, see J. Marechal, “Le dynamisme 
intellectuel dans la connaissance objective,” in Revue néoscolastique 
de philosophie, 1927, pp. 137 ff. 


26 M. Heidegger, Holzwege, Frankfurt 1950, p. 324. Just before that, at 
the beginning of the paragraph, he writes: "But only several decades 
after Anaximander, through Parmenides, did èóv (presencing) and 
«ve, (to presence) expressly become the fundamental words of 
Western thinking. This, admittedly, did not happen—as the popular 
misconception [and the position of those who follow Maréchal, 
especially Rahner and Lotz] has it —because Parmenides interprets 
the being ‘logically,’ proceeding from the proposition and its copula.” 


27 G. Martin, Immanuel Kant, Ontologie und Wissenschaftslehre, 4^ 
ed., Berlin 1969. The work has been prepared by two magisterial 
monographs: one on Wilhelm von Ockham, Berlin 1949, and another 
on Leibniz, Logik und Metaphysik, Cologne 1960 (for more, see my 
critical study in Hassegna di letteratura tomistica, vol. IV, 1969, pp. 
338—345). 


28 Cf. De ver.,q.1,a. 1; ST, q. 5, a. 2 and q. 11, a. 1. 


2° F, van Steenberghen, “Siger de Brabant d'après ses œuvres 
inédites,” in Les philosophes Belges, vol. XIII, Louvain 1942, pp. 481 f. 
Thomism appears then as a renewal and original development of 
classical thought. 


30 M. Heidegger, “Mein Weg in die Phänomenologie,” in Zur Sache 
des Denkens, Tübingen 1969, pp. 81 ff. After making this declaration, 
Heidegger does not understand how Braig could have presented 
together a “critique of Neo-Scholasticism, but also an even more 
critical stance toward modern philosophy” (Noch Kritischer gegen die 
neuere Philosophie). He would have already coined the term 
“modernism” in 1889 (cf. F. Stegmüller, “Carl Braig,” in Lexikon für 
Theologie und Kirche, 2nd ed., Fribourg 1958, vol. Il, col. 642). 


9! C.  Braig Modernstes Christentum = und modern 
Religionpsychologie, Fribourg in Brisgovia 1907. In recent theological 
historiography, C. Braig is considered the last representative of the 
Tubingen school. In the second edition of Lexikon für Theologie und 


Kirche (F. Stegmüller, “Carl Braig,” in Lexikon für Theologie un 
Kirche, 2nd ed., Fribourg in Brisgovia 1958, vol. Il, col. 642), Braig is 
described as “a very important thinker and sharp-sighted apologist. 
Critical against Scholasticism, but even more critical against modern 
philosophy.”t It must be said that he was a "fervent disciple of St. 
Thomas," as we continue to explain in a forthcoming study in 
preparation. 


t “ein eigenwichtiger Denker und scharfblickender Apologet. Kritisch 
gegen die Neuscholastik, aber noch Kritischer gegen die neuere 
Philosophie." 


?? Braig developed the critique of modern thought and its radical 
incompatibility with the Christian faith in his final work, which is a 
defense of and commentary on St. Pius X's encyclical Pascendi 
(1907): C. Braig, Der Modernismus, Fribourg in Brisgovia 1911 (the 
same year in which Heidegger says he followed Braig's theology 
course!), esp. pp. 33 ff. 


33 This problem is closely connected with the fundamental question of 
the (presumed!) superiority of the intellect over the will and the 
existential "choice" (electio) before God and before Christ, about 
which | refer the reader to my study: Hiflessioni sulla libertà, Rimini, 
1983. 

34 For more, see my Introduction to the Italian translation of S. 
Kierkegaard, // Vangelo delle sofferenze, Fossano 1971, pp. 13 ff. See 
also my Italian translation of Atti dell'amore which recently appeared 
(February 1983) from Rusconi of Milan. 


35 Shortly before his death (April 1980), Sartre confessed that all his 
works had been a "failure," but that he had hope in the future of 
humanity (interview with B. Lévy, published in Le Nouvel 
Observateur, and reprinted in La Repubblica, April 14, 1980). In Italy, 
now from some illustrious people, a radically negative balance of all 
Western thought is being made, but with demands, either in content 
or method, of amoralism and nihilism, diametrically opposed to 
Thomistic metaphysics — E. Severino on the foundation of a 
presumed neo-Parmenideism. | refer the reader to my study in 


Renovatio: L’alienazione dell’Occidente, 1980, no. 2, pp. 169—230; 282 
no. 3, pp. 329-371; no. 4, pp. 489-543. This work has been revised 
and expanded and was published in a volume (Genova 1981). 


36 Cf. for example, A. Achillini, De elementis, Bk. |, doubt 23: “Whether 
the esse of a thing is its essence,” (in Opera, Venice 1546), and the 
response is categorical: “Whether form is esse itself, | say the 
following; since everything that is something 1) is a form; this is clear 
from the definition of form; but esse itself 2) is that which something 
is, and hence esse itself is form" (fol. 103 va).! Achillini cites the text 
from De anima mentioned above. 


T "Utrum esse rei sit essentia. . . . An forma sit ipsum esse, et dico 
quod sic; quia omne id quo aliquid 1) est, est forma; patet ex 
diffinitione formae; sed ipsum esse 2) est id quo aliquid est, ergo 
ipsum esse est forma" 


?7 Cf. especially: Quaestio de spiritualibus creaturis, a. 1. 


38 De substantis separatis, ch. 16 (in the Leonine ed.; vol. XLI, D, fol. 
69 a). 


a “Ostendo, quod non ita videtur mihi modo, ut quia sit, ideo intelligat, 
sed quia intelligit ideo est, ita quod deus sit intellectus et intelligere et 
est ipsum intelligere fundamentum ipsius esse." 


b “Ipsum enim esse non accipit quod sit in aliquo nec ab aliquo nec 
per aliquid, nec advenit nec supervenit alicui, sed praevenit et prius 
est omnium. Ipsum enim esse comparatur ad omnia ut actus vel 
perfectio et est ipsa actualitas omnium, etiam formarum." 


e “Est solum intellectualitas in actu puro, quae est ipsum intelligere . . . 
quod est actus ultimus . . . ita quod in illa natura [divina] principium et 
operatio formaliter coincidant, sicut in persona divina suppositum et 
relatio. Unde quando dicimus quod in Deo natura est principium, non 
intelligitur principium prout ordinatur ad actum secundum, sed prout 
est ipsemet actus secundus, idest principium in actu puro, seu in actu 


ultimo, in quo idem est formalis-sime principium et terminus, primum 
et ultimum, alpha et omega.” 


d Eng. trans. from Reginald Garigou Lagrange, God and His Nature: 
A Thomistic Solution to Certain Agnostic Antinomies, trans. Dom 
Bede Rose (London: B. Herder Book Co., 1949), 1: 181—182. 


© Eng. trans. from Martin Heidegger, Off the Beaten Path, trans. 
Julian Young and Kenneth Haynes (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002), 264. 

f Eng. trans. from Martin Heidegger, Philosophical and Political 
Writings: Martin Heidegger, ed. Manfred Stassen (Continum: New 
York, 2003), 71. 

9 "secundum quod consequens est ad positiones Aristotelis et sicut 
se habet veritas rei habet." 


EPILOGUE 


It is not easy to characterize the restless movement of studies in 
Catholic and ecclesiastical schools following the Second Vatican 
Council, but it remains the case that its various directions — mostly 
inspired by new semantics in biblical studies and new philosophies in 
strictly theological studies—render it very difficult, and at times 
impossible, to conform the new terms or concepts with dogmatic 
definitions and with the precepts of Christian morality. No one can 
deny the change in the Catholic Church's atmosphere, along with a 
will to protest for all those who are still convinced that orthodoxy is 
tied to fidelity to the formulations of faith consecrated by Tradition: 
protests that have little value when confronting those— and by now 
their number is legion —who have boldly imbibed the “new ways, like 
the Nominalist schools of the 14'"—15'^ centuries.” The frenzied 
activity of the means of communication, the invasion of “affluent 
society,” and, in ecclesiastical and religious contexts, the fading of 
speculative interests, the close study of intellectual classics 
contrasted by an avalanche of encyclopedias, dictionaries, and 
publications that are easily vulgarized and sources with facile 
illusions: all these things have not only bewildered the faithful public, 
but also intimidated the authority itself, which has given the 
impression of not always being able to confront this cataclysm (which 
is still in progress) with new proposals (doctrinal and practical). 

Not the least responsible for this situation, which seems to be 
hitting a dead end, was the twisting (with almost the minimum effort) 
of the vetera novis augere program proposed in Aeterni Patris, poorly 
addressed with the promotion of Scholasticism by Neo-Scholastics 
and Thomism by Neo-Thomists. Such a semantic will have meaning, 
obviously, only when the essence of the respective characters is 
recognized—recognized on the basis of a critical history of 
Scholasticism and Thomism; and this will be valid only on the basis of 


a diagnosis of the essence of modern thought, taken all the way 
down to the foundations, without any arrogance of a fin de non 
recevoir, but also without any inferiority complex. 

The most intense problem (more dialectic than not) between truth 
and freedom must be, obviously, left open: not, however, open to 
chance or open to subjugation by extrinsic forces, but open to the 
continuous confrontation with new situations and expressions of 
thought regarding the Christian faith, and with new scientific 
proposals regarding the structure of matter and the original 
complexity of life. 

These problems did not exist, nor could they have existed in 
Thomas's era; for these problems today, then, ready-made solutions 
cannot be found in his work. Even if we had a thinker today of 
Aquinas's spiritual stature, it is probable that he alone would not be 
enough to resolve the problems of our time after Galileo and 
Descartes. However, a good multitude of wise minds, illuminated by 
true humility, would certainly find the way—which now seems lost—to 
give back to the intelligence its taste for truth and to strengthen the 
foundation of freedom in souls. To accomplish this enormous project 
of revival there is no doubt that Aquinas, with the doctrinal legacy that 
he has left us, is still found on the frontlines today. 


AFTERWORD 


ST. THOMAS: MAESTRO OF FREEDOM 


In the candid and slightly pompous style of medieval hagiography, 
William of Tocco—who was St. Thomas’s pupil and then postulator of 
the process of his canonization as well as his official biographer— 
describes his teacher’s death not as a mournful event but as a still 
point in the history of the world inserted into the canvas of universal 
Providence. 

The aforementioned Holy Doctor died in the year of our Lord 1274, 
in the fourth year of Pope Gregory X, at the age of 49 years old, on 
the morning of March 7. It was in fact fitting under divine Providence 
that God would assign his Doctor’s entrance into eternal life on that 
month which from eternity was able to produce the universe so that 
the aforementioned Doctor with his works would resemble God in this 
way, that having almost reached the sixth day in the fatigue of writing, 
he would obtain the rest of the seventh day. When he was about to 
complete the 49'^ year of his life, he would begin his 50 with the 
jubilee of eternal life, so that the hour of the morning had put an end 
to the dawn of the vision of mysteries and the Saint began the day of 
glory full of light.! 

In a way that seems strange to us, but very understandable for his 
time, the hagiographer describes the death of the Maestro by 
establishing it in the brightness of theological high noon, in the 
passage from time to eternity as the fulfillment of the journey, the end 
of a wait for a return to the longed-for fount of light and peace. 

It is in this way that the medieval man saw in the drama of his life, 
a tension between the desire of time for eternity: immersed in the 
theological idea, he gravitated towards eternity of which time was 


merely a passenger station, its trial period and shadowy image. It was 
the Augustinian vision of life as exile and a nostalgia for eternity, the 
opposite of ours today whose burning fervor for the present moment 
and pure immanence without a foundation and the mirage of 
transcendence. 

In this sense, St. Thomas is removed from us not just by seven 
centuries, but by entire epochs and millennia: he still belongs, to 
remain with William of Tocco’s image, to the dawn of the world, 
although we are dismayed in the twilight hour, fearing the threatening, 
hopeless night of nuclear apocalypse. In this sense, he certainly is 
not, nor could he be (it seems at least!) our contemporary, a 
companion and guide for our journey. We live in an essentially 
anthropological age where we interrogate ourselves only as men in 
time: an era dominated by techniques and technology that could 
pulverize humanity at any moment, by the means of communication 
in the infinite situations of existence, dragged along like dry leaves in 
the turbine of what Kierkegaard called the ambiguous “moment” of 
history. Our notion of man today is not that of Seneca, Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas; it is not the metaphysical or theological view of 
man who desires, foretells, and gladly waits for death—as in the 
account of William of Tocco, and other biographers of the Saint. For 
us today, death is not the final visitor in Tomasi di Lampedusa’s 
Gattopardo: 


A young woman, slim, in brown traveling dress and wide bustle . . 
.which could not hide the sly charm of her face . . . the creature 
forever yearned for, coming to fetch him. . . . When she was face 
to face with him, she raised her veil, and there, chaste but ready 
for possession, she looked lovelier than she ever had when 
glimpsed in stellar space.?? 


Today man wants to be either absorbed in the collective noise or 
only in the here and now, without nostalgia for transcendence; he 
expects to be only someone in the struggle against time: "being-in- 
time" (Heidegger), or "being-in-revolt" (Camus's l'homme revolté). 
This is because people understand being as freedom and because 


people interpret freedom as pure possibility and unlimited openness, 
as the identity of essence and existence, of possibility and reality, the 
external and internal, the overcoming of oppositions, according to the 
Hegelian definition? but to find it again a moment after in the 
unstoppable conflicts of history. 

However, essential thinkers have an essential message that is 
timeless: the discovery of being by Parmenides, of the atom by 
Democritus, of the intellect by Anaxagoras, of the Word or logos by 
Heraclitus, of the idea by Plato, and of the form-act ousia by Aristotle, 
as well as the teaching of the soul as the imago Dei in Christianity, or 
Augustine’s memoria cordis, the discovery of actus essendi by St. 
Thomas, the tumultuous yet lucid theorization of Providence in Vico’s 
ever-recurring cycles of human history . . . these are all timeless 
messages, they are the pillars of salvation, messages from yesterday 
for today and forever, because they are inserted in the essential 
question that man—in the words of Aristotle—must always ask 
himself, yesterday and today and at every hour on the clockface of 
history. In the dust of the events that time disperses into 
forgetfulness, we recognize in these essential or ^worthy" messages, 
in the words of G. B. Vico, who, not coincidentally, posed as a theme 
of his Universal Right Cicero's response to Atticus's question: "Then 
you do not think that the science of law is to be derived from the 
praetor's edict, as the majority do now, or from the Twelve Tables, as 
people used to think, but from the deepest mysteries of 
philosophy?"^b 

Now these essential messages all respond to the same question, 
which is articulated in various ways but identical in its demand and 
multi-form in its response. In the end, it always comes back to the 
question that Kant asked in his Critique of Pure Reason and which he 
took up again, though already aged, in his Lectures on Logic, edited 
by Jásche in 1800: 


1. What can I know? 
2. What should I do? 
3. What may I hope for? 


4. What is man? 


In his passion for conceptual schemes, Kant qualifies the first 
question as purely speculative, the second as purely practical, and 
the third as both speculative and practical°—while we today would 
describe the question “What is man?” as existential—it is the question 
that the mature Kant asks last, but it is also the first because it 
expresses the substance, the foundation, and the application of them 
all. 

There is no doubt that St. Thomas is numbered among the ranks 
of essential thinkers and that his speculative message belongs 
essentially to the enigma of humanity. However, what interests us is 
to observe right away at the opening of this address not so much the 
quality, explicit in his speculation, which the eminent International 
Thomistic Congress will treat extensively in its work in Rome and 
Naples; what interests us above all is to clarify that the message of 
essential thinkers is not exhausted in the historical setting that saw its 
birth. To use a current expression, though often used with dialectical 
yet almost the opposite significance, it arises by a “qualitative leap.” 
One could say that every one of these themes—being, logos, idea, 
form, man as microcosm, and essential memory, etc.—remains 
suspended above man in the infinite arc of his history such that the 
distance from them in time, rather than obliterating him, only 
intensifies its demands on him. In fact, it seems that the journey of 
truth, which does not disappoint us, might not be the ambition of 
understanding the Whole, as the originary aspiration, as Heidegger 
rightly affirms, today in the “return to the foundation.”’ For this reason, 
Heidegger has today taken up discussion with more ancient 
intellectual voices—like Anaximander, Parmenides, Heraclitus, Plato, 
and Aristotle, to decipher properly the later instances in Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, Trackl, and Rilke. He is not wrong when he says 
that philosophy turns an identity into multiplicity: the multiplicity is in 
the systems and the unity is in the foundation (Grund) which is the 
meaning of arche, that is, the original principle. Thus, Anaxagoras’s 
nous that moves and orders everything is the principle of justice; 
likewise, Parmenides’s to einai, Heraclitus’s logos, Plato’s idea, 


Aristotle’s ousia, and so many others preside over the rule that is 
established by Dike. It is this (search for) fusion of truth and justice 
and thus of justice and freedom— and not so much the dissonance of 
the systems—that is the essential message of immanent thought in 
the time of human history, because it grows in vividness and is 
illuminated with hope through the passage and events of time. 

What is then the essential message of Thomas Aquinas? The 
question being asked here is not about the structure of what has 
been described as the Thomistic system, unfolded and defended by 
the Thomistic school in a philosophical and theological conception 
"that the Church made her own" (quam Ecclesia fecit suam) at the 
end of the 19^ century with Leo XIII and with the Popes of the first 
half of the 20' century. The question that we have posed is not a 
systematic one, rather it is only thematic, which is to say that it is valid 
for every essential thinker and gives us the key to grasp and develop 
its ^qualitative leap" which is its discovery in the realm of thought. To 
that fundamental question about Thomas Aquinas the thinker, one 
can only give the answer of the "foundation" upon which every person 
takes their steps in the travail of history, in the conflict of institutions, 
that is, the foundation from which every thinker, like every person 
who scrutinizes the "signs of the times" and the meaning of one's own 
destiny, must move, and cannot but move. 

Briefly, we can respond at once that Thomas's response is 
dialectical, just as our formal and existential essence is dialectical, 
that is, speculative and practical. In the speculative arena, the 
principle of the real, that is, ens, is being, the act of being, the same 
being already glimpsed by Parmenides and today taken up by 
Heidegger as being itself (Sein selbst), the being of being (Sein des 
Seienden), but theorized for the first time by St. Thomas with the 
determination of God as esse per essentiam or the sea of reality 
(Damascene). In the existential realm, the first principle of action is 
freedom, which is the essence of the self's subjectivity, the dynamic 
principle of the person. On this point too, which is the novelty of 
modern thought with respect to classical thought, Thomas should be 
recognized as a pioneer: even for him, freedom is the absolute prius 


in the constitution of the subject. Even for him, as for Heidegger, the 
“return to the foundation” is freedom. That is, it is at once a historical, 
speculative, and existential return. 

The journey of man towards freedom has been and remains a 
long and conflicted one: even research on the theoretical 
determination of its foundation has not been any less so—on the 
contrary, both remain that way. However, this does not mean that 
man’s aspiration is exhausted in a Sisyphusian task, that his essential 
question always remains without a reply. The precipice seems to 
come from thought itself: as in antiquity the chaos is “the [originating | 
sacred" (das Heilige), evoked again in Hólderlin's poetry swallowing 
up every aspiration of the individual into the law of the cosmos 
(ananke), deaf to Antigone's protests and tears: 

"Chaos signifies first of all the yawning, gaping chasm, the 
opening that opens itself, wherein everything is engulfed."^c 

Likewise, and this time in the self and not the world, but with an 
identical dialectic, in the modern era thought and will, reflection and 
action, ideality and reality, tend to coincide. Thus, in the Western 
tradition the triumph of the content of freedom over freedom arises as 
the energy that initiates the act, which is liberating freedom as 
autonomous choice, as the decision of the subject, which is the 
initiating freedom that is for everyone since it first belongs to 
everyone, which is incommunicable in itself since in each one of us— 
at every level (political, religious, cultural, or technological) —it is the 
principle of every opening and every communication. We owe Hegel, 
in the full maturity of modern thought, the most acute and 
comprehensive interpretation of the awareness of freedom as the 
backbone of Western civilization. According to Hegel the concept of 
universal radical freedom, in the sense of the original core of the 
dignity of every person, entered the world through Christianity. It has 
been overlooked in the East, which reserves freedom only for the 
despot, and it remains alien to the Greco-Roman world which, 
although having an awareness of freedom, knew only that "some 
men" are free (like citizens from Athens, Sparta, Rome) and not man 
as such, meaning, every person by virtue of his humanity, and not 


only by virtue of wealth, the strength of his character, or culture, etc., 
that is, in virtue of what Kierkegaard called the injustice of the 
particular distinctions in the banquet of fortune which excludes the 
common person: that is, a return to paganism. 


It was through Christianity that this idea [of freedom] came into 
the world. According to Christianity, the individual as such has an 
infinite value as the object and aim of divine love, destined as 
mind to live in absolute relationship with God himself, and have 
God's mind dwelling in him: i.e., man is implicitly destined to 
supreme freedom.?c 


Then Hegel writes: 


The subject was indeed the free individual, but as yet he knew 
himself only as in unity with his Being. The Athenian knew himself 
to be free, as such, just as the Roman citizen would, as ingenuus. 
But the fact that man is in and for himself free, in his essence and 
as man, born free, was known neither by Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
nor the Roman legislators, even though it is this conception alone 
which forms the source of law. In Christianity the individual, 
personal mind for the first time becomes of real, infinite and 
absolute value; God wills that all men shall be saved. 


Thus, the fundamental characteristic of being human is being free, 
and the history of humanity is the exhausting search for foundations 
and rights to this freedom and this search is still not finished. Hegel 
goes on to say: 


It was in the Christian religion that the doctrine was advanced that 
all men are equal before God, because Christ has set them free 
with the freedom of Christianity. These principles make freedom 
independent of any such things as birth, standing, or culture. The 
progress made through them is enormous, but they still come 
short of this, that to be free constitutes the very idea of man. The 
sense of this existent principle has been an active force for 


centuries and centuries, and an impelling power which has 
brought about the most tremendous revolutions; but the 
conception and the knowledge of the natural freedom of man is a 
knowledge of himself which is not old.!9e 


With this recognition, Hegel was the first in modern thought to 
recognize and affirm Christianity’s decisive impact on reflection 
regarding the foundation of freedom, and in this sense, it could be 
said that he rediscovered the concept of "Christian philosophy." Thus, 
by affirming this concept, Thomas Aquinas, afterwards, and yet even 
more than Augustine, offered a decisive contribution with his 
speculation and a surprising testimony with his life. Regarding the 
doctrine, the label of Aristotelianism with which his thought had been 
stuck— and not without reason—had covered up the authentic 
originality in this part that transcends both Greek rationalism, Aristotle 
included, who made the will a function of the intelligence, and 
Augustinian voluntarism which pulled voluntary activity into the 
invincible attraction of the Highest Good: "My weight is my love; | am 
borne by it wherever | am borne!" (pondus meum amor meus, eo 
feror quocumque feror!) 

Thomas's position attempted to surpass both of these through a 
dialectic that Hegel would later describe with the controversial yet 
fascinating term Aufhebung, or overcoming, through which opposites 
are negated in the exchange and abstract opposition, yet preserved 
together in a higher unity of the synthesis. Thus, for St. Thomas, in 
carrying out of the decision, the intellect and will seem to be founded 
on an event: the intellect presents its objects, understands and 
compares them thus rendering choice  possible—it is the 
contemplative and static aspect. However, it is the will, under the 
dynamic aspect, that moves and coordinates the activity of the whole 
person and thus of the intellect itself, because—for St. Thomas, St. 
Augustine, and St. Bonaventure—the will is the faculty of the good 
and love that contains, treats, and expands from the intimate center 
of the person, the reason for being spiritual. So, beyond any abstract 
rationalism or formal voluntarism, Thomas sees the unity and 
responsibility of the person in the free decision: "The will is the origin 


of freedom, because freedom of choice belongs to the essence of 
freedom”!! since the will wants itself and causes itself. 

For Aquinas, the impetus for this volo or imposing act, which is a 
sounding in the depths of freedom, is Aristotle's expression that the 
person operates by himself (to on éneka - cuius gratia or causa sui in 
the Latin versions). However, while Aristotle understood "cause" as 
causa sui in the ablative sense of “end” such that it describes the 
master who works of his own accord as opposed to the slave who 
works for the master, whereas for St. Thomas causa sui can be read 
in the nominative!*—as for Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
especially Kierkegaard as we shall see later—the person is free 
because through the actuation of the radical election, he produces 
himself, he can construct his moral and historical self. Even for St. 
Thomas, the profound reason for freedom is born from the passion 
for the ideal: "In this way," he writes, "the will moves itself" and then "it 
moves all the other potencies” starting with the intellect: "| intend, | 
understand, because | want and | make use of all of my faculties 
because | want." In the reflection on its act of love, the will takes the 
reins of life and becomes superior even to reason itself: "By reflection 
the will is made prior and superior to reason, inasmuch as it moves 
reason." 4f 

It is this transcendental osmosis or life-giving belonging and 
reciprocity between intellect and will, this circular helix and this spiral 
movement of the life of the spirit, the ultimate formulation of the 
dignity of the person and the respect that everyone must give to 
another's freedom as to his own according to reason. In this 
existential dynamism, then, the modern question of the self's 
autonomy is legitimate, but turned upside down: the radical original 
election founds the circulatio of the life of the spirit and it is the 
pendant of self-consciousness as the truth of consciousness that 
Hegel spoke about.!° St. Thomas does not turn away from the bold 
claim: "The will’s power," he writes, “is always actually present to 
itself: but the act of the will that wants some end, is not always in the 
will. It is in this way that it moves itself.”!° 


It is at this point, in the sphere of reflection, that the will obtains 
priority over reason. 

This creative power of the will belongs to the sphere of spirit, 
which is self-recognition of one's own position. Being belongs 
necessarily (like the roundness to the circle) to spirit, even to finite 
spirit (the soul, intelligence): for this reason, man, every man, is the 
master of himself, and of his own actions and their origin, which 
border between being and nothingness. At this limit, between the true 
and false, and especially between good and evil, man is called to 
choose, to decide for himself in family, social, and religious life. 
Reflections and arguments are not enough—even if these obviously 
take place: the decision that helps block the worry in life and to 
resolve doubt, reason demands that “supplement of the soul” which is 
freedom. Thomas demands that spark of freedom first and foremost 
in the theological sphere to begin the act of faith, which for him is and 
must be an absolutely free act, since its object is absolute and 
immutable. Since God is the perfect and immutable Principle, and 
since all of His attributes are immutable and perfect, and because 
Christ’s Incarnation is the absolute Fact of salvation, for these two 
supreme guarantees in the metaphysical order and in the flux of 
history, the decision is mine because in it, | directly communicate with 
God and with Christ. Thus, for Thomas, faith is also a dialectical 
encounter between intellect and will, where primacy belongs to the 
will: “To believe is immediately an act of the intellect as it is prompted 
by the will.”!” 

The object of faith—the Trinity, Incarnation, sin, etc.—certainly 
transcends the intelligence which cannot comprehend it; on the 
contary, it understands well that it cannot comprehend it: here 
Thomas is also in full agreement with Kierkegaard’s claim that in the 
act of faith, reason understands that it must believe. On this summit, 
in the caveat about elevation or transcendence, and in the tension or 
passion for salvation, the spark of faith bursts forth, which both the 
humble and great kneel before—not only clerics like Augustine and 
Thomas, but also Dante and Manzoni. It is boldly therefore that 
Thomas vindicates this freedom of the act of faith: “The act of 


believing is an act of the intellect assenting to the Divine truth at the 
command of the will moved by the grace of God and thus depends 
upon the free will.”!® 

For this reason, Aquinas was against baptizing Jewish babies and 
those from other religions against their parents’ will, or, for that 
matter, baptizing any adult against his will: it would be an act against 
justice and religion itself.'? 

Therefore, the man who chooses the finite as the aim of his own 
life oscillates through the nothingness of the finite; he is the prisoner 
of “bad infinity" (Hegel). However, those who choose God instead are 
founded on the Absolute and they are freed for freedom. In this light, 
St. Thomas offers an unusual, entirely modern reflection. The point of 
departure is in transcendental elevation: 


It belongs to the divine excellence to move and incline and direct 
all things while not being moved, inclined, or directed by any 
other. Hence, [the new observation that | would like to call the 
passage beyond the limit of everything in Western thought] the 
nearer a nature is to God, the less it is inclined by another and the 
more it is capable of inclining itself.” 


He goes on to explain that 


A rational nature, being closest to God, not merely, like inanimate 
things, has an inclination to something, and, like a sentient nature, 
a mover of this inclination determined as it were extrinsically, but 
further so has its inclination within its own poer that it does not 
necessarily incline to anything appetible which is apprehended, 
but can incline or not incline. And so its inclination is not 
determined for it by anything else but by itself?" 


Six centuries later, Kierkegaard would express the same dialectic: 


The greatest good, after all, that can be done for a being, greater 
than anything else that one can do for it, is to make it free. In order 
to do just that, omnipotence is required. That seems strange, 


since it is precisely omnipotence that supposedly would make [a 
being] dependent. But if one will reflect on omnipotence, one will 
see that it also must contain the unique qualification of being able 
to withdraw itself again in a manifestation of omnipotence in such 
a way that precisely for this reason that which has been originated 
through omnipotence can be independent. That is why one 
human being cannot make another person wholly free, because 
the one who has power is himself captive in having it and 
therefore continually has a wrong relationship to the one whom he 
wants to make free. Moreover, there is a finite self-love in all finite 
power (talent etc.). Only omnipotence can withdraw itself at the 
same time it gives itself away, and this relationship is the very 
independence of the reciever. God’s omnipotence is therefore his 
goodness. For goodness is to give away completely, but in such a 
way that by omnipotently taking oneself back one makes the 
recipient independent. All finite power makes [a being] 
dependent; only omnipotence can make [a being] independent, 
can form from nothing something that has its continuity in itself 
through the continuous withdrawing of omnipotence. 


Omnipotence is not ensconced in a relationship to another; for 
there is no other to which it is comparable, it can give without giving 
up the least of its power, that is, it can make [a being] independent. It 
is incomprehensible that omnipotence is able not only to create the 
most impressive of all things—the whole visible world but is able to 
create the frailest of all things—a being independent of that very 
omnipotence. Omnipotence which can handle the world so toughly 
and with such a heavy hand, can also make itself so light that what it 
has brought into existence receives independence (Journal VII! A 181 
/ SKS NB:69 [1846 ]). 

Thomas's life has been a vindication of and a witness to this 
independence. In his adolescence, when he broke away from his 
family's ambitious will, especially that of his father who wanted to 
make him Abbot of Montecassino, he instead entered the mendicant 
family of St. Dominic to apply himself to the study and the preaching 
of the truth. As a famous teacher, biographers are in agreement in 


detecting three fundamental facts: the rupture of obstructionism with 
William of Saint-Amour, Siger, and the secular masters who fought 
against his academic career, with the religious at the University of 
Paris, the refutation of Averroism, led by Siger himself, which spread 
in the University of Paris, as the most grave threat to Christianity and 
which essentially entailed a radical denial of freedom, and the critique 
from the other mortal danger that anguished the Church, namely, the 
ecclesiological error by the followers of the free spirit: 


Those restorers and, at the same time, inventors, called 
themselves the little brothers of the poor life, while under the 
humility of that sophisticated name they seduce the simple 
hearted . . . these who say they are led by the spirit of freedom, 
they in fact all labor fully under the spirit of slavery of heretical 
depravity.?79 


During the fury of the Averroist polemic that gathered consensus 
and favor among the Faculty of Arts and the youth, especially for 
Averroism’s “moral permissiveness” (as we would say today), he was 
publically assaulted in the Church, while preaching, by a porter 
stirring up that faction. In order to bear witness to this freedom, he 
endured the stubborn opposition from the members of the Faculty of 
theology who, frightened by the Averroist trend and clinging to 
Augustinian verticalism, were deaf to the new intellectual spring. 

Regarding this spring, his disciple and biographer echoed 
amazement and attentiveness; he described the young Becholor of 
theology’s early teaching as a real earthquake in that stronghold of 
privilege and for the privileged that was the University of Paris. As 
soon as he received his bachelor, William of Tocco recounts, 
beginning to give lectures on topics that he previously had 
deliberated upon in silence, God infused him with great knowledge 
and his lips gushed forth so many teachings that they seemed to 
surpass those of all teachers, and with his clarity that he would push, 
more than any other scholar, towards the love of knowledge. 


In his lectures he always found new arguments, he had new and 
clear ways of exposition, bringing new reasons for conclusions 
such that everyone, as soon as they heard him teach this novelty 
and melt doubts away with new reasons, was convinced that God 
had illuminated him with rays of a new light. In fact, soon he was 
of such solid judgment as to dare to teach and write new opinions 
that God deigned to inspire him anew.? 


Destined by Providence to achieve thought’s most imposing task 
—that of the synthesis of faith and reason, of nature and grace, which 
demanded the maximum amount of inner concentration — Thomas 
Aquinas had a rather troubled childhood and life. He encountered 
conflict and opposition from every direction, all the while savoring 
early on the bitterness of misunderstandings and the condemnations 
of the envious and the mediocre. Yet, after so many conflicting 
circumstances, a higher level of harmony revealed itself, one that his 
consciousness knew how to grasp and realize with lucid reflection, as 
if driven by the rhythm of the problems of which he alone, for the first 
time in the history of Christianity, felt the intimate prodding, the 
precise meaning, and the essential points. 

The emergence of Thomas Aquinas on the horizon of culture and 
of ecclesial life in the 13'" century meant, for his contemporaries, a 
real earthquake in every sphere of the life of spirit. With firm and 
reliable intuition, supported by a close study of Aristotle's most 
difficult works and texts, he picked out in the concreteness that 
informs Aristotelian speculation, the affirmation of the consistency of 
reality and thus of the truth of nature and of history. 

In particular, moving from the substantial unity of soul and body 
affirmed by Aristotle, he vindicated, against the Averroist 
anthropological monopsychism, the consistency and personal dignity 
of every man (the one who understands and who wants is the single 
individual, not the universal), the individual endowed with his own 
spiritual principle and thus his own intelligence and responsible will. 
The primary source of this responsibility is freedom as the originary 
Capacity of the person, as the source from which the responsible 


choice towards all the forces of consciousness springs, and, first of 
all, the guidance from the intellect itself, which must illuminate the 
choice of its end and coordinate the actions for its attainment. At the 
root of this claim about the concreteness of freedom is his 
metaphysics of participation according to which finite being 
participates in the Being whose essence it is to be, and thus intellect 
and will touch upon the very creativity of God, and the natural law is a 
participation in the eternal law in the rational creature, the dawn of 
eternity in flashes in time. 

Accordingly, the Thomistic conception of freedom is not identified, 
as in classical thought and more radically in modern thought, with 
mere conformity to rationality and the irreversible pull of history. 
Neither does it accept the thesis of delectatio vixtrix or of univocal 
universal causality from a kind of historical Augustinianism: both 
conceptions are prejudiced against the dignity of man who is 
responsible for good and evil. The person who is structured by 
Thomistic freedom chooses himself in every choice thanks to the will 
that moves itself and decides, in the risk of existence, either for the 
finite or the infinite, either for shadowy goods or for the risk and 
nostalgia for eternity in the hope of salvation in Christ. 

In the burst of this creative novelty, Thomas Aquinas passed the 
brief day of his life, truncated in his high noon. The rector of the 
University of Paris with the Masters and scholars from the Faculty of 
Arts, recalling the “good Friar Thomas” (as Dante called him in 
Convito), deeply moved (singultuoso clamore) sent to the Superiors 
of the Dominican Order gathered together in Lyon for the Chapter 
General on the occasion of the Council, a heartfelt and affectionate 
letter of condolence.” His old Master, Albert the Great wept from 
Cologne for “the flower and splendor of the world.””° 

It was necessary for the science of spirit that a teacher was 
among the greatest, it was opportune for Italy and for the Latin culture 
for which Rome always remains the incorruptible symbol— as it is the 
task of everyone who wants to live in dignity —to remember his 
message, transcending the centuries with a presence that never 
fades. This: that freedom grows only in truth just as truth is only 


nourished by freedom. History is the creative tension of this dialectic, 
but if the struggle for the truth is history, then freedom is and remains 
its firm hope. 
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THE LATIN APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 6: 


DOCUMENTS ON THE DOCTRINAL 
AUTHORITY OF ST. THOMAS 


THE “24 THOMISTIC THESES" APPROVED BY ST. Plus X 


Some theses contained in St. Thomas Aquinas’s doctrine that 
have been approved and proposed by various professors of 
philosophy (Sacred Congregation of Studies, July 27, 1914). 


“Potentia et actus ita dividunt ens, ut quidquid est, vel sit 
actus purus, vel ex potentia et actu tamquam primis atque 
intrinsecis principiis necessario coalescat.”! 

“Actus, utpote perfectio, non limitatur nisi per potentiam, 
quae est capacitas perfectionis. Proinde in quo ordine 
actus est purus, in eodem nonnisi illimitatus et unicus 
exsistit; ubi vero est finitus ac multiplex, in veram incidit 
cum potentia compositionem.” 

"Quapropter in absoluta ipsius esse ratione unus subsistit 
Deus, unus est simplicissimus, cetera cuncta quae ipsum 
esse participant, naturam habent quae esse coarctatur, ac 
tamquam distinctis realiter principiis, essentia et esse 
constant."? 

"Ens, quod denominatur ab esse, non univoce de Deo ac 
de creaturis dicitur, nec tamen prorsus aequivoce, sed 
analogice, analogia tum attributionis tum proportionalitis."4 
"Est praeterea in omni creatura realis compositio subiecti 
subsistentis cum formis secundario additis, sive 


Vi. 


VII. 


VIII. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


acccidentibus: ea vero, nisi esse realiter in essentia 
distincta reciperetur, intelligi non posset.” 

"Praeter absoluta accidentia est etiam relativum, sive ad 
aliquid. Quamvis enim ad aliquid non significet secundum 
propriam rationem aliquid alicui inhaerens, saepe tamen 
causam in rebus habet, et ideo realem entitatem 
distinctam a subiecto." 

"Creatura spiritualis est in sua essentia omnino simplex. 
Sed remanet in ea compositio duplex: essentiae cum esse 
et substantiae cum accidentibus." 

"Creatura vero corporalis est quoad ipsam essentiam 
composita potentia et actu; quae potentia et actus ordinis 
essentiae, materiae et formae nominibus designantur.”® 
"Earum partium neutra per se esse habet, nec per se 
producitur vel corrumpitur, nec ponitur in praedicamento 
nisi reductive ut principium substantiale"? 

"Etsi corpoream naturam extensio in partes integrales 
consequitur, non tamen idem est corpori esse substantiam 
et esse quantum. Substantia quippe ratione sui indivisibilis 
est, non quidem ad modum puncti, sed ad modum eius 
quod est extra ordinem dimensionis. Quantitas vero, quae 
extensionem substantiae tribuit, a substantia realiter 
differt, et est veri nominis accidens."!? 

"Quantitate signata materia principium est individuationis, 
id est, numericae distinctionis, quae in puris spiritibus esse 
non potest, unius individui ab alio in eadem natura 
specifica."!! 

"Eadem efficitur quantitate ut corpus circumscriptive sit in 
loco, et in uno tantum loco de quacumque potentia per 
hunc modum esse possit.”!7 

"Corpora dividuntur bifariam: quaedam enim sunt viventia, 
quaedam expertia vitae. In viventibus, ut in eodem 
subiecto pars movens et pars mota per se habeantur, 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


forma substantialis, animae nomine designata, requirit 
organicam dispositionem, seu partes heterogeneas."? 


"Vegetalis et sensilis ordinis animae nequaquam per se 
subsistunt, nec per se producuntur, sed sunt tantummodo 
ut principium quo vivens est et vivit, et cum a materia se 
totis dependeant, corrupto composito, eo ipso per 
accidens corrumpuntur.”!4 


"Contra, per se subsistit anima humana, quae, cum 
subiecto sufficienter disposito potest infundi, a Deo 
creatur, et sua natura incorruptibilis est atque 
immortalis.”!> 


“Eadem anima rationalis ita unitur corpori, ut sit eiusdem 
forma substantialis unica, et per ipsam habet homo ut sit 
homo et animal et vivens et corpus et substantia et ens. 
Tribuit igitur anima homini omnem gradum perfectionis 
essentialem; insuper communicat corpori actum essendi 
quo ipsa est."!ó 


"Duplicis ordinis facultates, organicae et inorganicae, ex 
anima humana per naturalem resultantiam emanant: 
priores, ad quas sensus pertinet, in composito 
subiectantur, posteriores in anima sola. Est igitur 
intellectus facultas ab organo intrinsece independens.”!” 


"Immaterialitatem necessario sequitur intellectualitas, et 
ita quidem ut secundum gradus elongationis a materia, 
sint quoque gradus  intellectualitatis. | Adaequatum 
intellectionis obiectum est communiter ipsum ens; 
proprium vero intellectus humani in praesenti statu 
unionis, quidditatibus — abstractis a . conditionibus 
materialibus continetur.”!® 

"Cognitionem ergo accipimus a rebus sensibilibus. Cum 
autem sensibile non sit intelligibile in actu, praeter 
intellectum formaliter intelligentem, admittenda est in 
anima virtus activa, quae species intelligibiles a 
phantasmatibus abstrahat.”!° 


XX. 


XXI. 


XXII. 


XXIII. 


XXIV. 


"Per has species directe universalia cognoscimus; 
singularia sensu attingimus, tum etiam intellectu per 
conversionem ad phantasmata; ad cognitionem vero 
spiritualium per analogiam ascendimus."?? 


"Intellectum sequitur, non praecedit, voluntas, quae 
necessario appetit id quod sibi praesentatur tamquam 
bonum ex omni parte explens appetitum, sed inter plura 
bona, quae iudicio mutabili appetenda proponuntur, libere 
eligit. Sequitur proinde electio iudicium practicum ultimum; 
at, quod sit ultimum, voluntas efficit."?! 


"Deum esse neque immediata intuitione percipimus, 
neque a priori demonstramus, sed utique a posteriori, hoc 
est, per ea quae facta sunt, ducto argumento ab effectibus 
ad causam: videlicet, a rebus quae moventur ad sui motus 
principium et primum motorem immobilem; a processu 
rerum mundanarum e causis inter se subordinatis, ad 
primam causam incausatam; a corruptibilibus quae 
aequaliter se habent ad esse et non esse, ad ens absolute 
necessarium; ab iis quae secundum  minoratas 
perfectiones essendi, vivendi, intelligendi, plus et minus 
sunt, vivunt, intelligunt, ad eum qui est maxime intelligens, 
maxime vivens, maxime ens; denique, ab ordine universi 
ad intellectum separatum qui res ordinavit, disposuit, et 
dirigit ad finem."?? 


"Divina Essentia, per hoc quod exercitae actualitati ipsius 
esse identificatur, seu per hoc quod est ipsum Esse 
subsistens, in sua veluti metaphysica ratione bene nobis 
constituta proponitur, et per hoc idem rationem nobis 
exhibet suae infinitatis in perfectione.””° 


"Ipsa igitur puritate sui esse, a finitis omnibus rebus 
secernitur Deus. Inde infertur primo, mundum nonnisi per 
creationem a Deo procedere potuisse; deinde virtutem 
creativam, qua per se primo attingitur ens in quantum ens, 
nec miraculose ulli finitae naturae esse communicabilem; 


nullum denique creatum agens in esse cuiuscumque 
effectus influere, nisi motione accepta a prima causa. "^ 


2. CONCILIAR PROPOSAL REGARDING THE DOCTRINAL 
AUTHORITY OF ST. THOMAS 


[Original Latin adapted from: Pontificia Commisio Centralis 
Praeperatoria Concilii Vaticani Il, schema decreti De obsequio erga 
Ecclesiae magisterium in tradendis disciplinis sacris, caput Ill: De 


doctrina sancti Thomae servanda, Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, Romae 
1962]. 


a) Introductory Note 


Schema definitive approbatum est in VI conventu generali 
commissionis de Studiis et seminariis (1—10 martii 1962); 32 sodales 
suffragium dederunt placet, unus non placet. Insuper a commissione 
approbata sunt Additamenta ad schema decreti, in fine notarum 
posita; quae Additamenta, ex commissionis mente, considerantur 
particularis nota integrativa ad schematis n. 4. In eis enim exponuntur 
quaedam prima principia tum philosophica tum theologica, quae ab 
Angelico Doctore ut fundamentum totius ulterioris investigationis 
traduntur. 


b) Text 


1. Cum de studiis ecclesiasticis ordinare ad Apostolicae Sedis 
auctoritatem pertineat, mirum non est si pluries Summi 
Pontifices instanter de re tam gravi providentes sanctum 
Thomam Aquinatem enixe laudaverint?? illumque omnibus 
catholicis scholis proposuerint, utpote qui doctrina sua 
synthetica traditionis ecclesiasticae documenta nec non 
veterum doctorum sententias aperto animo  collegerit, 
admirabili ordine digesserit ac magnis incrementis 
adauxerit.?" Cuius doctrinam, cum prae ceteris consentanea 
sit et veritatibus Deo aperiente cognitis et sanctorum Patrum 


2. 


documentis et rectae rationis principiis, Ecclesia Sancta sibi 
tamquam suam sumpsit? eiusdemque auctorem appellavit 
Doctorem Communenm, id est universalem.?? 


Quam Doctoris Angelici electionem a quinque postremis 
Summis Pontificibus, ob errores e philosophia moderna in 
schola catholica tunc irruentes,?? iterum atque iterum factam 
et confirmatam, suam solemniter facere decrevit sacrosancta 
oecumenica Synodus atque philosophiae et theologiae 
cultoribus denuo mandat ut sancti Thomae Aquinatis 
doctrinae sedulo studeant, omnibus autem, quibus ab ipsa 
Ecclesia aliquod munus docendi concreditum est, ut eam 
fideliter teneant.?! 


Hanc vero sanctam legem sic reiterando, neque antiquae 
tradizioni vel sapientiae Patrum aut aliorum catholicorum 
Doctorum derogare neque legitimam libertatem in veritatis 
cuiuscumque novae  indagatione coarctare intendit 
oecumenicum Concilium;?? sed omnibus ducem et exemplar 
proponere, qui eo firmius ac securius ad integrare et liberam 
veritatis determinationem perducere valeat? Nam qui 
Doctorem Angelicum magistrum eligunt, non tantum ad 
diversissimos et ditissimos traditionis fontes ducuntur, sed 
etiam eius magisterio egregie instruuntur ad falsa dogmata 
refellenda atque ad philosophiae vel theologiae cultorum 
placita quamvis aliena diudicanda, rectificanda et illa quae 
probari possunt assumenda; et ipso duce in rationis exercitio 
ad eum libertatis usum, qui fidei christianae perfecte 
concordat, efficacissima paedagogia initiantur.?^^ Rationem 
enim, ut par est, a fide apprime distinguens, utramque tamen 
amice consocians, utriusque tum iura conservavit, tum 
dignitati consuluit.?? 


Universalis ergo auctoritas quam Ecclesia tribuit divo 
Thomae, non modo mere statico, sed sensu proprio et 
dynamico intelligenda manet, ita quidem ut omnes qui 
philosophicis et theologicis disciplinis dant operam in ipsis 
Angelici Doctori scriptis eiusdem doctrinam, rationem et 


propria principia, | sicut constanter monet Ecclesiae 
magisterium, sedulo inquirant iisque informati tum 
progredientis aetatis inventa apte interpretari, tum novas 
exsurgentes quaestiones funditus solvere addiscant.?^ 


5. Hanc sancti Thomae universalem vindicationem, iam in 
Ecclesiae lege positam, agnoscit et confirmat sacrosancta 
oecumenica Synodus. Quam primo pro ecclesiasticis 
magistris, sed et pro eis qui in universitatibus aliisque scholis 
docent, vigere statuit illamque deinde etiam ad ipsos 
christifideles extendi sua auctoritate disponit, ad illos 
potissimum qui in apostolatu quodam munere funguntur? ita 
ut omnes, tali doctrina pro statu et captu suo fideliter imbuti, 
ipsius veritatis universalitatem percipere valeant et ad Christi 
revelationem melius cognoscendam, duce Doctore Angelico, 
securius firmiusque perveniant. 


C) Observations (N.B.: Haec additamenta ad ipsum schema decreti 
non pertinent) 


1. lam vero, si a philosophicis disciplinis | exordiamur, 
philosophiam proprie sapientiam vocat Angelicus Doctor 
utpote quae causas ultimas totius universi considerat eiusque 
finem ultimum, qui est simul origo omnis veritatis et primum 
essendi principium, per rationis lumen investigare habet.*® 
Vocatur ergo scientia veritatis philosophia, in quantum ex 
intrinseca primorum principiorum evidente ad rerum naturas 
cognoscendum procedit per ipsum naturalis rationis lumen cui 
omnes assentire tenentur. Capacitatem seu aptitudinem 
mentis humanae ad veritatem inveniendam ex ipso lumine 
rationis," utpote participatio quaedam est luminis divini,^! 
agnoscere necesse est. 


Proprium ergo munus philosophiae est  intrinsecam 
evidentiam rationum quae afferuntur inquirere secundum 
proprium mentis obiectum: proinde ad res ipsas, non vero ad 
hominum opiniones attendendum esse, proclamat sanctus 
Thomas, eo quod "studium philosophiae non est ad hoc quod 


sciatur quid homines senserint, sed qualiter se habeat veritas 
rerum."^? 


lura rationis proinde atque philosophiae  christianac 
singularem dignitatem miro modo vindicat Angelicus Doctor: ^ 
cognitionis essentiam in praesentia vel assimilatione ipsius 
obiecti in anima manifestari,^^ propriam veritatis rationem in 
adaequatione seu conformitate mentis ad res ipsas 
consistere; adaequatum vero obiectum seu primam et 
fundamentalem apprehensionem mentis humanae esse 
notionem entis in quantum ens connotat actum essendi seu 
esse, in quo omnia principia fundantur;^? Principia prima, 
quae dynamismum notionis entis patefaciunt et sine qua 
intelligi nequeunt, esse: principium contradictionis quod "non 
est simul affirmare et negare" quodque exigentiam ipsam 
veritatis in sua evidentia intellectuali statuit; principium 
totalitatis scilicet quod “omne totum est maius sua parte"^? et 
principium exclusi tertii scilicet "quae uni et eidem sunt 
aequalia, sibi invicem sunt aequalia";?? principium causalitatis 
quod dependentiam entis per participationem sive finiti ab 
Infinito seu Ente per essentiam sive etiam entium finitorum 
inter se affirmat? principium finalitatis quod ordinem sive 
proportionem mediorum ad finem in cursu naturae et in vita 
intellettuali innuit atque omnia sive corporalia sive spiritualia 
divina regi Providentia plane ostendit.^! 


Ad Dei cognitionem quod attinet quaedam ergo sunt ad quae 
etiam ratio naturalis sive e rebus sensibilibus sive ex 
humanae activitatis experientia pertingere potest discorrendo 
veluti ab effectibus ad ultimam Causam: sicut est Deum esse, 
Deum esse unum, bonum, verum, omniscium, omnipotentem, 
infinitum, personalem, creatorem omnium rerum atque finem 
ultimum humanae vitae quaeque suo modo etiam antiqui 
philosophi demonstrative de Deo probaverunt ductu naturalis 
lumine rationis.?? Ad hominis naturam investigandam ea quae 
a sancto Doctore dicuntur de animae ad corpus unione 
substantiali??? atque de intellectus cum sensu, propria 


connexione exinde sequente,>* de liberi arbitrii ratione atque 
fondamento,» de animi spiritualitate eiusque immortalitate; 
exinde personae humanae magna dignitas quae in rationalis 
naturae subsistentia consistit” qua homo habet ordinem 
immediatum ad ipsum Deum atque capax Dei quodammodo 
efficitur.>® 


Activitatem moralem in tendentia ad ultimum finem per liberi 
arbitrii electionem ditiori sapientia exponit Angelicus Doctor.^? 
Initium seu fons huiusmodi moralis activitatis ponuntur prima 
principia rationis practicae, quae habitum syndereseos 
constituunt quaeque principia sunt iuris naturalis atque 
semina quaedam virtutum moralium?" quorum primum venit 
illud quod bonum est faciendum et malum vitandum.°! Haec 
vero prima principia legem naturalem constituunt quae 
participatio quaedam est legis aetemae in rationali creatura: 
huic legi homo conformari mores suos tenetur per virtutum 
moralium exercitium, quibus firmius malum fugiat bonumque 
prosequatur, quaeque naturam humanam ad ultimum finem 
proxime ordinant atque ad vitae aetemae elevationem aliquo 
modo disponunt per gratiae donum participandum.9 


a) Fontes divini Verbi sedulo investigans et traditioni ac 
supremo Ecclesiae magisterio firmiter obsequens, 
veritates in revelatione implicitas modo analitico explicat et 
deducit easque secundum ordinem disciplinae in 
synthesim organicam reducit. 


b) Hationem a fide apprime distinguens, fidem theologicam 
ad veritates Supernaturales  cognoscendas esse 
necessariam sanctus Doctor posuit:°’ lumen autem fidei, 
quod est quasi sigillatio primae veritatis in humana mente, 
non potest fallere sicut Deus non potest decipere nec 
mentiri.95 

c) Ad Romani Pontificis auctoritatem, utpote qui Vicarius est 


Christi et toti Ecclesiae praeest, proprie et per se pertinere 
novam Symboli editionem ordinare, Synodum generale 


congregare omniaque alia quae ad totam Ecclesiam 
pertinent disponere, Angelicus expresse docet.’ 


d) Pariter naturae possibilitatem seu capacitatem in suo 
ordine plane agnoscens, eam a gratia ita seiungit ut simul 
absolutam ordinis supernaturalis gratuitatem cum hominis 
naturali libertate servet. "? 


5. Doctrinae sacrae culmen est Primatus Dei sive secundum 
quod in se est sive secundum quod est principium rerum et 
finis earum,"! et specialiter rationalis creaturae. 


Quare totam salutis dispensationem quasi tribus gradibus vel 
stadiis sic evolvit ut creatura rationalis a Deo procedens, sed 
per peccatum lapsa ad Deum redeat seu erigatur per 
Christum qui, secundum quod est Deus homo, nobis est via 
tendendi ad Deum.” 


6. Cum vero nonnisi in Deo ultimus hominis finis et perfecta 
beatitudo inveniantur, moralis consideratio in sacra doctrina 
nihil aliud est quam scientia ultimi finis eorumque quibus 
hominis libertas, per gratiam Christi, ad Deum pervenire 
possit.” 


N.B.: Quod autem attinet ad illa “pronuntiata maiora” seu 24 
theses, quas sacra congregatio Studiorum de mandato sancti Pii X 
edidit die 27 iiulii 1914 (cf Enchiridion clericorum, nn. 894—918 et Acta 
ed Documenta Concilio Oecumenico Vaticano II apparando, series |, 
vol. Ill, pp. 348—350), mens commissionis haec fuit: "Huiusmodi 
theses, ope ulterioris investigationis tum historicae tum critico- 
theoreticae a coetu peritissimorum in re instituendae strictiore forma 
redigantur et ad alias quoque philosophiae partes extendantur (verbi 
gratia ad ethicam, ius naturale, oeconomiam, philosophiam historiae 
et religionis, aestheticam etc.)." 


' The original Latin text will be reproduced in footnotes, followed by 
the opposing thesis by Francisco Suarez. The translation is by the 


author. [Ed. For the sake of brevity, the original Latin was placed in 
the main text. ] 


1 Suarez: "Potentia et actus non bene dicuntur entis principia; ens 
enim est simplicissimum et ideo quomodocumque existit est ens in 
actu etsi forte in potentia ad aliud" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 
15, § 9; d. 31 throughout; esp. S 2, nos. 23 ff.). 


? Suarez: "Actus dicere potest perfectionem, tum in sua ratione 
formali, tum intra suam speciem limitatam; seipso, igitur, vel fortasse 
ab agente, non per potentiam in qua recipitur, finitus est" (cf. 
Disputationes metaphisicae, d. 30, S. 2, nos. 18 ff.; d. 5, § 2; d. 31, 8 13, 
nos. 14 ff., De angelis, Bk. |, chs. 12 & 15). 


? Suarez: "Utcumque Deus differat a creaturis ut necessario existens, 
falsum est creaturam omnem esse compositam, in eaque praesertim 
esse ab essentia re distingui" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 31, 
esp. 584,6 & 13). 

^ Suarez: "Quidquid de entis analogia teneri debeat, entis conceptus 
obiectivus est simpliciter unus" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 2, 
882 & 3). 

5 Suarez: "Nullo pacto ad accidentia a subiecto distinguenda 
distinctione inter essentiam et esse opus est. Formae vero 
accidentales proprio actu existunt" (cf Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 
5,88 7, 8 & 9). 

^ Suarez: "Est utique quartum praedicamentum relativum; sed 
relationis nulla est realis entitas praeter terminos et fundamentum 
quae sunt aliquid absolutum" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 47, 
§ 9. Atque iterum in libro De Trinitate, ubi contra sanctum Thomam 
tradit unam-quamque Personam perfectionem propriam entitativam 
habere, perfectioni aliarum — non prorsus  identicam sed 
aequipolentem; cf. Bk. 3, ch. 9). 

7 Suarez: "Nulla in creaturis spiritualibus ponenda est substantialis 
compositio, nec in ipsis esse et essentia distinguuntur" (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 31, S 13, nos. 24 ff.). 

8 Suarez: "Ita corpus coalescit ex materia et forma, ut harum utraque 
essentiam propriam et proprium esse habeant, ideoque existant 


natura prius quam uniantur” (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 13, S 
5; d. 33, § 1; d. 15, § 6, no. 3 & S 9). 

? Suarez: "Quapropter singulae sunt terminus propriae productionis; 
etsi dicuntur non per se produci quia unaquaeque ad aliam ordinatur" 
(cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 15, S 4). 


10 Suarez: “Ex sola ratione, realis distinctio quantitatis a corpore 
evinci nequit. Substantia vero etiam sine quantitate partes 
integrantes ex seipsa habet; quantitas ordinatam positionem tribuit" 
(cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 40, SS 3 & 4). 


11 Suarez: “Nullo modo corporum individuatio, quae ens quodcumque 
eomitatur, a materia repeti potesi" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 
5, esp. 88 3 & 4). 

1? Suarez: "Etiam praescindendo a quantitate substantia, immo 
quidquid reale est, per se habet ubicationem suam, et moltiplicatio 
corporis localis nullo modo repugnat. (cf. Disputationes 
metaphysicae, d. 51 per totam, praesertim ss. SS 2, 4 & 5; iterum in 
Disputatione de Eucharistia in Ill parte "Summae," ubi doctrinam 
evolvit prorsus oppositam doctrinae Aquinatis; De angelis, liber 4, ch. 
3; Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 30, S 7, no. 34). 


1? Suarez: “In hoc conveniunt omnes." (differt tamen Suarezius a Divo 
Thoma, in hoc quod primus motus viventis, auctore Aquinate, est ab 
exteriori principio; auctore Suarezio, non habet externum motorem, 
cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 18, S 7). 


14 Suarez: “Vegetalis et sensilis anima habet certe suum esse et per 
se producitur nisi quod ita producitur ut corpori infundatur ideoque 
dicitur non esse terminus creationis" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, 
d. 15, $8 2, 4 & 9, no. 5 ubi de forma substantiali in communi, esp. § 2, 
no. 13 post medium; cf. De anima). 

15 Suarez: “Per se subsistit anima humana quae consequenter ad 
productionem corpori infunditur, ideoque in sua individuatione non a 
corpore pendere potest" (cf. Disputanones metaphysicae, d. 5, S 5). 

16 Suarez: "Etsi communius et melius dicitur anima esse unica 
hominis forma, tamen neque hoc invicte probatur nec sancti Thomae 


rationes necessitatem habent" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 13, 
§ 13, no. 14). 


17 Suarez: "Neque certa est distinctio facultatum ab anima quae 
fortasse per se principium est operationis immediatum" (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 14, § 5 et in tractatu De anima). 


18 Suarez: “Nulla est ratio cur immateriale esse debeat intellectivum; 
quamobrem nec Dei scientia ex eius spiritualitate satis probatur" (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 30, SS 14 & 15). 


1? Suarez: "Probabilius contra sanctum Thomam, negatur intellectus 
agentis distinctio ab intellectu possibili" (cf. De anima, Bks. 4 & 8, no. 
13). 

20 Suarez: "Universale formale per ipsam abstractionem constituitur; 
singulariavero directae cognitionis obiectum sunt" (cf. Disputationes 
metaphysicae, d. 6, $8 5 & 6; d. 35, §§ 2, 3 & 4; De anima, Bk. 4 ch. 3). 


?! Suarez: “Non est opus iudicio practico electionem praecedente, 
sed actus voluntatis perfectus apprehensionem eligibilitatis sequi 
potest" (cf. De auxiliis etprolegomenis ad gratiam; Disputationes 
metaphysicae, d. 19, S 6). 

22 Suarez: "Etsi probatur Deus ut causa universi et omnia ordinans, 
quae viae tamen maximae Aquinatis probantur ex principiis 
acceptae; omne quod movetur ab alio movetur, et: ubi datur maius et 
minus existit maximum, efficaciam non habent: immo ea principia vel 
falsa vel saltem dubia sunt" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 18, S 
7; d. 29, § 1, nos. 7 ff; § 3, no. 21). 


23 Suarez: "Melius ponitur ut principium quo trahuntur divina attributa 
ipsum factum aseitatis" (cf. Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 30, S 6: it 
is noted, but more fully discussed in Losada and the others of the 
same school). 


24 Suarez: "Utique solus Deus potest in omne ens; in hoc tamen vel 
illud ens etiam creatura formaliter potest; nec ratione vincitur 
facultatem aliquid creandi nulli creaturae communicari posse; admitti 
denique debet creatum agens indigere concursu Dei in eundem 
effectum, at non directe ab ipso Deo motionem accipere" (cf. 
Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 20, SS 2 & 3; d. 22, S 2, no. 51: dicit 


sanctum Thomam retractare in Summa quod scripserat in quaestione 
IIl De pot, q. 3, a. 7; ibi S 3, torquet motionem ad concursum in 
effectum, praesertim no. 12 & S 4. Eadem ampliori forma libro De 
auxiliis). 

25 “Patet quod ordinare de studio pertinent ad eum qui praeest 
reipublicae et praecipue ad auctoritatem Sedis Apostolicae, qua 
universalis Ecclesia gubematur, cui per generale studium providetur" 
(Sanctus Thomas Aquinas, Contra impugnantes cultum Dei et 
religionem, ch. 2, no. 68 in Opuscula theologica, Taurini 1954, tomus |, 
p. 21 a). Haec verba citantur a Sancto Pio X in Motu proprio Doctoris 
Angelici (initio). 

26 | audes et commendationes Summorum Pontificum de doctrina 
sancti Thomae breviter collegit Leo XIII in litteris encyclicis 
AeterniPatris; fusiusque ordine chronologico descripsit: J.-J. Berthier, 
Sanctus Thomas Aquinas “Doctor Communis" Eeclesiae, Rome 1914. 
Ad synthesim redegerunt inter alios: J. Maritain, Le Docteur 
Angélique, Paris 1930, pp. 197 ff; S. Szabo, Die Auktoritát des 
heiligen Thomas von Aquin in der Theologie, Regensburg-Rom 1919; 
J. Ude, Die Auktoritát des heiligen Thomas von Aquin als 
Kirchenlehrer undseine "Summa theologiae", Salzburg 1932; R. 
Markovics, | Grundstázliche Vorfragen | einer methodischen 
Thomasdeutung, Rom 1956: C. Fabro, Breve introduzione al 
tomismo, ist ed., Rome 1960. Documenta pontificia ad rem 
respicientia usque ad annum 1932 damus secundum Enchiridion 
clericorum editum a sacra congregatione de Seminariis et studiorum 
universitatibus, Romae 1938. Cetera sequentia ex Actis Apostolicae 
Sedis. 


27 Verba haec sunt Leonis XIII in litteris encyclicis Aeterni Patris (4 
augusti 1879) in quibus sanctus Thomas declaratur sicut ille “qui inter 
scholasticos doctores, omnium princeps et magister, longe eminet." 
Post verba citata Sanctus Pater primo laudat plenitudinem sapientiae 
et methodi aptitudinem sancti Thomae: apud Enchiridion clericorum, 
no. 416, p. 226. Deinde laudat Summus Pontifex firmitatem 
principiorum et methodi amplitudinem sancti Thomae in philosophia 


utpote qui “maximus fuit interpres ipsius aptitudinis naturalis rationis 
ad veritatem"; Enchiridion clericorum, no. 417, p. 226 s. 


28 Pius XI: “Nos vero haec tanta divinissimo ingenio tributa praeconia 
sic probamus ut non modo Angelicum, sed etiam Communem seu 
universalem Ecclesiae Doctorem appellandum putemus Thomam, 
cuius doctrinam, ut quam plurimis in omni genere litterarum 
monumentis testata est, suam Ecelesia fecerit" (litterae encyclicae 
Studiorum ducem |Enchiridion clericorum, no. 1174, p. 626]). Haec 
verba resumpta sunt a loanne XXIII: "Cuius (sancti Thomae) 
doctrinam, cum prae ceteris consentanea esset et veritatibus Deo 
aperiente, cognitis, et Sanctorum Patrum documentis, et rectae 
rationis principiis, Ecclesia sancta sibi tamquam suam sumpsit, 
eiusdemque auctorem appellavit Doctorem Communem, hoc est 
universalem" (cf. Pius XI, encyclical letter Studiorum ducem, in Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, Rome 1923, p. 314): Oratio a John XXIII habita 
coram membris V Congressus Thomistici Intemationalis die 16 
septembris 1960; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Rome 1960, 52, p. 821. 


29 Indicantur Acta praecipua seu officialia, utpote ad universam 
Ecclesiam directa: Leo XIII, litterae encyclicae Aeterni Patris, die 4 
augusti 1879; Sanctus Pius X (1903-1914), motu proprio Doctoris 
Angelici, die 29 iunii 1914. Mox cum connexione ad motu proprio 
Summi Pontificis, sacra congregatio Studiorum proposuit cum 
adprobatione Summi Pontificis XXIV "principia et pronunziata maiora" 
sancti Thomae quae "sancte teneantur" (die 27 iulii 1914); Benedictus 
XV (1914—1922) iubet in novo Codice iuris canonici sive religiosos 
(can. 589, 1), sive clericos quosve (can. 1366, 2) sanctum Thomam 
veluti magistrum habere; Pius XI (1922-1937) dat litteras encyclicas 
Studiorum ducem, in quibus in initio praescriptionem Codicis iuris 
canonici confirmat et laudes Alexandri IV (qui sanctum Doctorem 
anno 1256 promoveri Parisiis fecit) et praesertim loannis XXII (qui 
illum anno 1318 canonizavit) memorat: "Ipse (sanctus Thomas) plus 
illuminavit Ecclesiam quam omnes alii Doctores; in cuius libris plus 
proficit homo uno anno quam in aliorum doctrina toto tempore vitae 
suae" (Enchiridion clericorum, no. 1174; sacra congregatio de 
Seminariis et studiorum universitatibus, Romae 1937, p. 625); Pius XII 


(1939-1958) renovat praescriptionem Codicis iuris canonici pro 
religiosis in constitutione apostolica Sedes sapientiae (articulus 44, 
par. 2), pro omnibus studio addictis in litteris encyclicis Humani 
generis, die 12 augusti 1950, et in allocutione ad eos qui IV Conventui 
Internationali Thomistarum interfuerunt Romae die 14 septembris 
1955 (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Romae 1950, 32, pp. 571 ss.; 1955, 47, 
p. 683 s. & p. 691). 


30 | eo XIII, litterae encyclicae Aeterni Patris [ Enchiridion clericorum, 
n. 398; ed. cit., p. 212]. Errores praecipui in theologia, qui saeculo XIX 
apud catholicos ab Ecclesia damnati sunt, indicantur: 
indifferentismus apud F. de Lammennais (Gregorius XVI, litterae 
encyclicae Mirari vos, die 15 augusti 1832 [DZ 1613-1616]) 
traditionalismus apud L.E. Bautain et A. Bonetty (Gregorius XVI, 
breve die 20 decembris 1835 et Pius IX, decretum sacrae 
congregationis Indicis die 15 iunii 1855 [DZ 1622—1627 & 1649-1652)]); 
criticismus | idealisticus apud GQ. Herrnes, A. Gunther et J. 
Frohschammer (Gregorius XVI, breve Dum acerbissimas, die 26 
septemberis 1835, in quo esplicite damnantur "impiae et insidiosae 
quorumdam scriptorum molitiones" [DZ 1618—1621]); Pius IX, breve 
Eximiam tuam, die 15 iunii 1857, contra Gunther, qui principia novae 
philosophiae ab Herrnes in methodologia theologica assumpta, ad 
"demonstranda" mysteria suprema fidei, praesertim Trinitatis et 
Incarnationis, extendebat [DZ 1655-1658]; Pius IX, epistola 
Gravissimas inter ad archiepiscopum Monacensem_ contra 
Frohschammer, die 11 decembris 1862 [DZ 1666-1676]. J. 
Frohschammer minime se subiecit, immo contra litteras encyclicas 
Aeterni Patris opus senectutis rescribere ausus est: Die Philosophie 
des heiligen Thomas von Aquin, Leipzig 1889. In iuventute iam 
scripserat: Uber das Recht der neueren Philosophie gegenilber der 
Scholastik, Munchen 1863. Nostra aetate facile principes in 
impugnando thomismo inter catholicos est presbiterum J. Hessen qui 
neokantianorum aperte sequitur semitas (cf. J. Hessen, Die 
Weltanschauung des heiligen Thomas von Aquin, Stuttgart 1926; 2nd 
ed. cum titulo: Thomas vonAquin und wir, München-Basel 1955). 


3! Sanctus Pius X, motu proprio Doctoris Angelici [Enchiridion 
clericorum, n. 829; ed. cit, p. 429]. lam eadem ederat Summus 
Pontifex in litteris encyclicis Pascendi, 1907 | Enchiridion clericorum, 
n. 805, ed. cit, p. 437 s.]. Quae praescripta sunt in Codice iuris 
canonici a sancto Pius X parato et a Benedicto XV promulgato, can. 
1366, 2 [Enchiridion clericorum, n. 1040; ed. cit., p. 526]. Pro religiosis 
eadem statuuntur: can. 589, 1. Pius XI, litterae encyclicae Studiorum 
ducem, die 29 iunii 1923: "Studiorum ducem sacrae iuventuti in 
maioribus disciplinis . . ., Codicis iuris canonici statuta confirmantes, 
habendum esse ediximus Thomam  Aquinatem" [Enchiridion 
clericorum, n. 1174; ed. cit., p. 624]. 


32 Illud etiam innuit expresse Pius XI in litteris encyclicis Studiorum 
ducem | Enchiridion clericorum, n. 1178; ed. cit., p. 628]. 


33 lam Leo XIII hanc magnanimitatem sancti Thomac doctrinae 
declarabat in litteris encyclicis Aeterni Patris | Enchiridion clericorum, 
n. 417; ed. cit, p. 266 s.]. Haecque firmiter fusiusque resumpsit 
Sanctus Pius X in motu proprio Doctoris Angelici |Enchiridion 
clericorum, n . 890; ed. cit., p. 490 s.]. Eadem fere proposuerunt 
Benedictus XV (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Romae 1914, VI, p. 576), 
Pius XI (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Romae 1923, XV, p. 324) and Pius 
XII (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Romae 1939, XXXI, p. 246 s.). Notionem 
thomisticam libertatis, contra licentiam modernorum, commendat 
adhuc Leo XIII, litterae encyclicae Aeterni Patris |Enchiridion 
clericorum, n. 426; ed. cit.., p. 232 s.]. 


34 St. Pius X, motu proprio Doctoris Angelici [Enchiridion clericorum, 
n. 889; ed. cit., p. 490]. Hoc universalis defensionis munus sancti 
Thomae doctrinae contra haereses tribuit etiam Leo XIII: litterae 
encyclicae Aeterni Patris | Enchiridion clericorum, n. 420; ed. cit., p. 
229 ff.. Antithomismum reformatorum, de cetero notum apud 
historicos theologiae, tangit Leo XIII: litterae encyclicae Aeterni Patris 
| Enchiridion clericorum, n. 420; ed. cit., p. 229 ff.]. Etiam Sanctus Pius 
X, motu proprio Doctoris Angelici | Enchiridion clericorum, n. 890; ed. 
cit., p. 491]. 


35 Leo XIII, litterae encyclicae Aeterni Patris [Enchiridion clericorum, 
n. 417; ed. cit., p. 227]. Aptitudinem humanae mentis ad veritatem 
atque concordiam seu harmoniam fidei et rationis ponit veluti 
principium methodologicum in propria activitate doctrinali Doctor 
Angelicus: textus classicus est Expositio super librum Boethii De 
Trinitate per totam (praesertim q. |, aa. 1— 2; q. Il, aa. 1—3; q. III, aa. 1— 
2; q. V, a. 4; q. VI, aa. 2-4); cf. also: Commentarium in primum librum 
Sententiarum, Prologue, a. 1: Utrum praeter physicas disciplinas alia 
doctrina sit homini necessaria; Summa contra gentiles, liber |, c. 4: 
Quod veritas divinorum ad quam naturalis ratio pertingit convenienter 
hominibus credenda proponitur; Summa Theolgiae, |, q. 1, a. 1: Utrum 
sit necessarium praeter philosophicas disciplinas aliam doctrinam 
habere. Analysim  historico-doctrinalem huiusmodi novae me- 
thodologiae theologicae dedit doctissimus historicus thomismi M. 
Grabmann, "Die theologische Erkenntnis- und Einleitungslehre des 
Thomas von Aquin aulGrund seiner Schrift in Boethium de Trinitate," 
in Thomistische Studien, IV, Freiburg in der Schweiz 1948. 


36 Secundum normam Codicis iuris canonici, can. 1366, 2 

"Philosophiae rationalis ac theologiae studia et alumnorum in his 
disciplinis institutiones professores omnino pertractent ad Angelici 
Doctoris rationem, doctrinam et principia, eaque sancte teneant" 
| Enchiridion clericorum, n. 1040; ed. cit., p. 526]. Pro religiosis, can. 
589, 1. Commendatio et assumptio doctrinae sancti Thomae ab 
omnibus fere ordinibus religiosis commemorantur a Leone XIII in 
litteris encyclicis Aeterni Patris | Enchiridion clericorum, n. 418; ed. cit., 
p. 271]. Ipsos quoque franciscanos ad sancti Thomae sequelam 
vocavit idem Summus Pontifex in epistola Nostra erga ad ministrum 
generalem, die 25 novembris 1898, in Acta Leonis XIII, vol. XVIII, p. 
188. Formula Codicis iuris canonici redit deinde habitualiter in 
documentis pontificiis: ultimo in al-locuzione Summi Pontifici loannes 
XXIII ad rectores seminariorum: "especially a solid Christian 
philosophical formation, according to the principles, doctrine, and 
method of St. Thomas, which gives today's student and the person of 
tomorrow balanced judgment, profound vision, and a good sense of 
intellectual maturity. In light of those clarificatory principles they will 


be judged in their right value the vast cultural and literary movements, 
the currents of modern thought, the lacunae and dangers of 
technicism” (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Romae 1961, p. 564). “Ratio” de 
qua in Codice iuris canonici secundum pontificia documenta 
intelligitur "ratio seu methodus scholastica", seu per formam stricte 
argumentativam sive syllogisticam [Enchiridion clericorum, n. 1128; 
ed. cit., p. 584 s.]. In huiusmodi methodi exercitio stricte ad propria 
principia sancti Thomae attendendum esse graviter monet Sanctus 
Pius X, in motu proprio Doctoris Angelici: 

a) Non agitrir de commemoranda scholastica quadam generica, 
sed unice-et non tantum praecipue—de illa quae principiis sancti 
Thomae nititur [ Enchiridion clericorum, n. 889; ed. cit., p. 490]. 

b) Haec principia non ut opinionum capita sed ut fundamenta in 
veritatis sive naturalis sive supernaturalis investigatione sunt 
accipienda | Enchiridion clericorum, n. 890; ed. cit., p. 491]. 

c) Monentur qui philosophiae et theologiae dant operam ne ullum 
vestigium, praesertim in metaphysicis, ab Aquinate discedant, cum 
hoc non sine magno detrimento erit | Enchiridion clericorum, no. 891; 
ed. cit., p. 491]. 

d) Principia sancti Thomae seu pronuntiata maiora stricte 
accipienda et recte sunt inter-pretanda [Enchiridion clericorum, n. 
891; ed. cit., p. 491 s.]. 

e) Unde adprobatio doctrinae alicuius doctoris vel sancti, quae ab 
Ecclesia facta fuerit, hoc sensu intelligenda manet dummodo talis 
doctrina cum principiis Aquinatis concordat aut iis haudquaquam 
repugnet [ Enchiridion clericorum, n . 891; ed. cit., p. 491]. 

Huiusmodi principia seu pronuntiata maiora vel theses numero 
XXIV, de ipsius Summi Pontifici mandato, edidit sacra congregatio 
Studiorum die 27 iulii 1914 [ Enchiridion clericorum, nn. 894—918; ed. 
cit, p. 493 ff.]: quae nunc, ope methodi progressionis et novarum 
inve-stigationum, possent sive in strictiori adhuc forma redigi sive ad 
alias partes (verbi gratia ad ethicam, ad ius naturale, ad 
oeconomiam, ad politicam) extendi. Immo suadetur similis elenchus 
etiam pro principiis theologiae sive speculativae, sive practicae. 


37 loannes XXIII in allocutione ad participantes in V Conventu 


thomistico internationali: Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 52, Rome 1960, p. 
821. 


38 Summa contra gentiles, |, c. 1. 

3° Summa contra gentiles, |, c. 2. 

40 Summa theologiae, I-Il, q. 109, a. 1. 
^! Summa theologiae, |, q. 84, a. 5. 

42 In | De coelo et mundo, |. 22. 


^5 Pius XII, litterae encyclicae Humani generis, in Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, Romae 1950, 42, p. 571 ss. 


44 Summa theologiae, |, q. 12, a. 1. 
^? Summa theologiae, |-ll, q. 94, a. 2. 


^6 [n | Sententiarum, d. 8, q. 1, a. 3; quaestio disputata De potentia, q. 
9, a. 7, ad 13; Compendium theologiae, |, ch. 219. 


47 [n IV Metaph., |. 6, no. 605. 

48 Summa theologiae, I-II, q. 51, a. 1; SCG I, 10 

4° Summa theologiae, |-ll, q. 94, a. 2. 

50 Summa theologiae, |, q. 2, a. 3 (5 viae); q. 44, a. 1 (de creatione) 

>! Summa theologiae, |, q. 2, a. 3 (V via); q. 22, a. 2; I-II, q. 1, a. 4. 

?? Summa contra gentiles, |, c. 3. 

53 Summa theologiae, |, q. 76, a. 1. 

54 Summa theologiae, |, q. 84, a. 7. 

55 Summa theologiae, |, q. 83; I-II, q. 9, aa. 1, 3, et 4. 

?6 Summa theologiae, |, q. 75, a. 2. 

?7 Summa theologiae, |, q. 29, a. 3, ad 2. 

?$ Quaestiones disputatae De Veritate, q. 22, a. 2, ad 5; Summa 
theologiae, I-1l, q. 2, a. 3. 

5 Summa contra gentiles, liber Ill; Summa theologiae, l-Il; quaestio 
disputata De virtutibus in communi. 


60 Quaestiones disputatae De Veritate, q. 14, a. 2; q. 16, a. 1; Summa 
theologiae, |, q. 79, aa. 12 et 13, ad 3; I-II, q. 93, a. 6; q. 94, a. 1, ad 2. 
Habitus primorum principiorum dicitur etiam "scintilla animae" (In II 
Sententiarm, d. 39, q. 3, a. 1). 


^! Summa theologiae, l-11, q. 94, a. 2 (articulus capitalis!). 


62 Summa theologiae, |-ll, q. 91, a. 2 et ad 3; a. 3, ad 1; a. 4, ad 1; q. 93, 
aa. 2 et 3. 


63 Summa theologiae, |-ll, qq. 55-56; qq. 71—81. 
65 Summa theologiae, Prologus. 


66 Summa theologiae, I-Il, q. 10 a. 12; IIl, q. 68, a. 10; Quodlibet, Il, q. 
4, a. 2. 


?7 Quaestiones disputatae De Veritate, q. 14, a. 1; Summa theologiae, 
I-II, q. 2, aa. 3-8. 


68 [n Boethii De Trinitate, q. 3, a. 1 et ad 4. 


6° Summa theologiae, lI-Il, q. 1, a. 10; q. 11, a. 2, ad 3; quaestio 
disputata De potentia, q. 10, a. 4, ad. 3. 


7 Summa theologiae, I-I, qq. 109 et 112. 
7! Summa theologiae, |, q. 1, a. 7. 

7? Summa theologiae, |, q. 2, Prologus. 

73 Summa theologiae, I, Prologus. 

7^ Compendium theologiae, |, cc. 199—200. 
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